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WE confess to have been among those who took an active part 
in what is commonly termed Catholic Emancipation ; and still 
retain a vivid recollection of the convictions by which we were 
actuated, and the results which we fondly and fully anticipated. 
In both convictions and results we now find that we were in 
error. We are not about to recommend the revocation of the 
measure of intended conciliation, to which we have adverted. 
That measure has indeed changed the relations of catholicism 
and protestantism in Great Britain far more and far differently 
than was expected. But in the change there is one advantage 
which we are by no means disposed to part with. British 
catholics no longer appear an aggrieved party contending for 
alleged civil rights. In all essential particulars they stand on 
a level with the rest of her Majesty’s subjects. Equal in civil 
and religious privileges, they possess full liberty for the exercise 
of their worship and the propagation of their opinions. If there- 
fore they seek to suppress protestantism and to gain exclusive 
prevalence or ascendancy for themselves, they in their efforts 
derive no benefit from assumed disqualifications, nor can they 
plead social grievances in recommendation of their claims. If 
theirs is the better cause, they are as little prejudiced as they 
are advantaged by their legal position; and if, as we believe, 
theirs is the worse cause, they must in time give way and retire 
before the combined forces of historical facts, sound reasoning, 
and scriptural authority. The attitude of protestantism in the 
conflict is improved and strengthened by being disburdened of 
extraneous encumbrances, and by being in consequence enabled 
to concentrate its intrinsic powers on the great and essential 
points at issue. 

For this purpose, a correct knowledge of those points is in- 
dispensable. False conceptions of them prevailed on the passing 
of the Catholic Emancipation Act. By the prevalence of false 
conceptions of them was the passing of that act much facilitated. 
It would scarcely be too much to affirm, that in virtue of such 
false conceptions that act was carried through the legislature. 
Erroneous views of catholicism were put forth and industriously 
circulated by the highest catholic authorities in Great Britain. 
These erroneous views were eagerly seized and readily believed 
by advocates of catholic emancipation, actuated by strong sym- 
pathy toward persons who were labouring under social dis- 
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abilities. In a word, we believed, and those with whom we acted 
believed, that catholicism had partaken of the liberalizing and 
softening tendencies of the age; that it appeared in the world 
in a mitigated form ; that its absurdities of doctrine, if not soft- 
ened down, were put in the back ground, and in reality were all 
but disowned by men of superior intelligence ; that its high and 
exclusive pretensions were in a measure abated, and would, if 
left to themselves, gradually sink before the spirit of a new and 
better era: and that its persecuting principles had almost be- 
come mere matters of history, to which reference should the 
less be made in these modern days, because the impartial would 
thereby be reminded that protestantism is not historically free 
from the blame of shedding blood for the promotion of its opi- 
nions. “ Yes,” we declared and we believed, “ catholicism is 
changed, and it becomes not Christian brethren to visit the sins 
of the fathers ruthlessly on their children.” 

Alas! we were in error; we grievously erred. We now 
know that we erred. We owe the painful assurance in part to 
a more thorough study of catholicism in its principles and in its 
history. We owe the painful assurance chiefly to the conduct 
of catholics themselves. It is they who have dissipated our 
pleasing illusion. It is by their hand that our eyes have been 
opened. Catholicism is in essentials unchanged and unchange- 
able. What it was in the days of Gregory VII. and of Leo X., 
that it is now; in claims equally exclusive, in spirit equally de- 
spotic, in doctrine equally corrupt: the system more fully deve- 
loped in theory, and in practice only restrained by overruling 
and irresistible circumstances. We by no means assert that 
“as it was in the beginning, so it is now, and so it ever will be, 
world without end.” Catholicism is a growth, and every growth 
has its epochs of change and decay. These epochs of growth, 
change and decay, we may on some other occasion describe. 
But for now a thousand years popery has had one great object,. 
and pursued one great end, namely, its own aggrandisement, its 
own exclusive sway; the will of the pope has been matched 
against the will of the world; as of old did imperial Rome, so 
papal Rome has striven to give law to the whole earth ; and that 
law is found in its own ecclesiastical pretensions, dogmas, determi- 
nations, and decrees. These, the expressions of its will and the 
declarations of its purposes, have now for a thousand years re- 
mained the same in essence, and only received such expressions, 
developments, and outward restrictions as opportunity or exi- 
gency might suggest, allow or require. At any rate, whether 
the darker features of Romanism were in reality subdued, or 
only dexterously veiled for the occasion, now beyond a question 
B 2 
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has the papacy reappeared in its pristine vigour. And it is 
rather with what it is than what it was, that we who live on 
God’s earth and have God’s commands lying on us, have chiefly 
to do. This is the reason why here we ask the reader’s atten- 
tion to some sketches of Romanism in its actual condition. 

But where shall we find the proper type? Catholicism is no 
less various than itis the same. One in substance and in intent, 
it assumes for its purposes a thousand forms. Its power of self- 
adaptation is not less wonderful than its power of self-perpetua- 
tion. It knows how to humour our changeful human nature, 
in virtue of whose identity it retains its own; for it panders to 
passions which it cannot otherwise employ, and gives the reins 
to impulses which it intends to guide and control. Earthly in 
its origin, essence, progress and aims, it enters into any earthly 
form which may serve its present purpose, and conduce to its 
final object, its own unshared supremacy. Thus every coun- 
try has a catholicism of its own. In England catholicism keeps 
its more offensive qualities from the public eye, works in retire- 
ment and in secrecy ; or, coming into public, puts on a modest 
exterior, speaks with bated breath, and protesting unqualified 
allegiance to the sovereign, silently reserves all the rights of that 
other and higher power, the pope. In a country so near our 
own as Ireland, catholicism passes from the suppressed gentle- 
ness of a saint into the strut, show, and clamour of a bully; 
defies the hierarchy, threatens the crown, agitates the people, 
and vows that it will transfer the island to a foreigner, or make 
the pope the real master therein. This diversity of outward 
form is accompanied by a corresponding diversity of belief, 
usages, and operation. Here the propounding of belief in the 
annual liquefaction of St. Januarius’ blood makes even catholics 
shake their head in token of the disapproval which they venture 
not to utter with their lips. In Ireland, miraculous legends are 
as greedily devoured as they are profusely supplied. The lite- 
rature of the two branches of the church is different, espe- 
cially such as is provided for the populace; and if you want to 
see the catholic mythology in its full bloom, you must make 
your purchases from the catalogues of Dublin booksellers. So 
1s it also with monkish orders and secret societies. In England 
they work with the utmost silence and under several garbs. In 
Ireland they come forth from their lairs, and pursue their prey 
in the open light of day. Turn to France. There catholicism 
is erect and proud. There it is the open abettor of despotism, 
while in the United States it keeps on good terms with repub- 
lican institutions. There in its representatives, the bishop and 
his clergy, it walks in public procession to the poll, and holds 
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aloft in the air the vote it means to deposit in the ballot-box for 
the information of all true believers; thus seeking to serve 
itself while it serves a cause which on other occasions it has de- 
nounced as an arch device of Satan. But whatever may be its 
political servility, and whatever its subserviency to Rome, it 
nevertheless restrains the power of Rome by the fundamental 
arrangements which are termed the liberties of the Gallican 
church ; which ages ago it extorted from the hands of its spiri- 
tual liege lord, and which it has had no little difficulty to pre- 
serve. How diverse too the commercial catholicism of Belgium 
from the aristocratical catholicism of Austria, and the profoundly 
learned catholicism of Germany. Even in Sardinia and Naples 
the evil is less intense than it is in the papal states. And onl 
in Rome is Romanism seen in its own essence and freely-chosen 
form. In strictness of speech, popery is the system of the 
popes; popery is that which the popes have engendered ; that 
which the popes have put forth, declared, sanctioned, and owned. 
If it is a just principle to take of a power or a government the 
description which it has given of itself, then for a knowledge of 
popery we must study the representations put forth on papal 
authority. If it is a fair and an English maxim to hear an ac- 
cused party in his own defence, then equally for our arraignment 
must we have recourse to the papal archives, the papal manuals, 
and the papal history. And this course must we take the 
rather because we wish to see clearly whither all these new 
efforts for the furtherance of popery are tending. No wise man 
enters on a voyage unless he knows where will be his landing- 
place. Many in these days seem to be smitten with a sort of 
semi-popery. Others are taking popery in infinitesimal doses. 
But these half measures, this ecclesiastical homeopathy, are 
mere delusions. In its very nature popery is jealous and exclu- 
sive. “ All or none,” is its maxim. If it persuades you to go 
with it one mile, it will soon make you go with it twain; and 
having conducted you to the “altar,” or the monastery, it will 
not cease its efforts until it has brought you to the foot of the 
papal throne, that in token of full surrender and unqualified 
homage you may kiss the foot of its occupant. 

In order to be acquainted with Romanism, you must know 
its doctrines. Its doctrines are the hinges on which Romanism 
turns. Its practice is the expression and the image of its doc- 
trines. And in its practice it dexterously admits outward modi- 
fications suitable to the constantly varying form of peculiar 
emergencies, so as to become least Romish in some lands and 
most Romish in others. Hence its practice may be studied in 
order to gain a knowledge of its character, but for the essential 
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features of that character we must look to its doctrines. Both 
sources of information have been employed in collecting the 
materials of this essay: and for authorities we have taken only 
such as are held in the highest estimation in the papal church. 
Let it also be premised, that it is in the doctrines and the prac- 
tice by which Romanism is contradistinguished from protestant- 
ism that we proceed to offer a brief outline of the actual cha- 
racter of popery. In so doing, we shall lay before the reader 
the Romish doctrines as they are taught in Rome itself, follow- 
ing as our chief instructor the second work enumerated in the 
list which stands at the head of this essay.* 

Romanism is a closely concatenated system of dogmas, of 
which the one involves and necessitates the other. Those dogmas 
we shall endeavour to set forth in their assumed logical sequence 
in order that they may be the better understood in themselves 
and in their consequences, and in order that our protestant 
readers may be instructed and prepared both what to avoid in 
their own opinions, and what to assail in their evangelical hos- 
tility against the papacy. The fundamentals of the system are 
five, namely,— 

I. In consequence of the fall of Adam, all men are born 
sinners and enemies of God, and as such are condemned to 
everlasting woe. 

II. The sole way of deliverance from that woe is found in 





4 In addition to those authorities, which are to be preferred the rather because 
for the most part they are the manuals from which Romanism is taught to the young 
in Rome and the other capital cities of Italy, we may refer those who wish to study 
our subject thoroughly to the following works :— 

Manuel a Pusage des Membres de I’ Archiconfrérie du trés saint et immaculé 
ceur de Marie. 

Le Mois d’ Aotit consacré au saint ceur de Marie. 

Visites au S. Sacrement et a la S. Vierge. 

Manuel du Rosaire Vivant. 

Pélérinage & Notre Dame de Chevremont. 

Le Mois de Juillet consacré a Saint Ignace de Loyola. 

The Pope considered in his Relations with the Church, Temporal Sovereignties, 
etc. By De Maistre. Translated by Dawson. 

Abridgment of the Christian Doctrine for the use of the Faithful. Dublin: 
Duffy. 

Butler’s Catechisms. Dublin: Duffy. 

Carmelite Manual: containing all the approved Devotions to the Ever-glorious 
and Blessed Virgin Mary. Compiled by Spratt. Dublin: Duffy. 

Devotions to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. Dublin: Duffy. 

Garden of the Soul, etc. Dublin: Duffy. 

Imitation of the Blessed Virgin Mary. Dublin: Duffy. 

The Jesuit’s Book of Catholic Prayers and Pious Exercises. Dublin: Duffy. 

Life of the Blessed Virgin Mary, Mother of God. By Power. Dublin: Duffy. 

Liguori’s Glories of Mary. All Liguori’s works should be consulted by such as 
would form a complete and exact idea of what Romanism is in its relation to the 
lower classes. 
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the only true church, and in the means of salvation with which 
that church is entrusted. 

III. The only true church is that which Jesus Christ founded 
on St. Peter, and on his rightful successors at Rome, namely, 
the Roman Catholic church. 

IV. Baptism is the way into that church ; in order to remain 
in which, and enjoy the salvation it has to bestow, you must 
believe what the church enjoins in virtue of the right to teach 
conferred on it by Christ; and you must continue in faithful 
obedience under the authority of its head—the pope, as the suc- 
cessor and vicar of Christ. 

V. The pope, as the successor and vicar, or representative 
of Christ, is the head of all churches, the father and teacher of 
all Christians. In virtue of the divine instructions which he re- 
ceives from the Holy Spirit in his capacity of head of the church 
and vicegerent of God, the pope is an infallible teacher, and the 
church over which he presides is an infallible, and as an infallible 
so an “irreformable,” church. In virtue also of the same en- 
dowments and functions, the pope has the power and the right 
to decide, and infallibly does decide, all controversies in faith 
and morals, and lays down and determines all things necessary 
to be believed and done for the retention of church fellowship, 
and the attainment of everlasting life. 

These doctrines contain the kernel of the whole papal system. 
They are distinctly and emphatically taught by Rome. They 
are required as the way, and the only way, of salvation. Un- 
modified, unqualified, unredeemed, and unrestrained, they are 
set forth and enforced in every possible manner. If true, they 
make the salvation of protestants, equally with the salvation of 
the heathen, a literal and absolute impossibility ; they involve 
and exact religious persecution ; they inhibit and proscribe all 
diversities of opinion ; they render free inquiry a mockery ; they 
disown, disallow, and forbid the right and duty of individual 
judgment; they hand over Christendom, bound hand and foot, 
into the power of the holy see; and they make that power pre- 
dominant in all temporal and eternal things—in all eternal 
things directly and ex vi terminorum ; and in all temporal things 
by inference, inasmuch as temporal things are only the outer 
forms and shadows of spiritual and eternal realities. 

These are the fundamental positions, and these the inevita- 
ble doctrines and deductions of Roman Catholicism. Nor have 
we set down a single item but may be found in express terms in 
some of the authorities placed at the commencement of this 
Essay. It may be well, however, to enter into some particulars, 
and in so doing, to employ the very words of our originals. 
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“Christ has made satisfaction for the sins of all men. Of this satis- 
faction each one may make a personal application by means of faith, the 
sacraments, and good works; especially by means of penance. Only 
thus can damnation be avoided. So many perish—such as Jews, Turks, 
and heretics—because they neglect these means.” —Dichiar., p. 33. 

“There is but one true church; out of that church there is no salva- 
tion. That church consists of such as are baptized therein, and confess 
the faith of Christ in obedience to the summus pontifea—the pope of Rome. 
The teacher of that church is the Holy Ghost ; hence there is no danger 
of its being misled or of its doing wrong. 

** And as we believe in one God and three persuns, so we believe that 
the church is one, and that it has three chief gifts :—the first in the soul, 
which is the forgiveness of sins; the second in the body, which is the re- 
surrection of the flesh; and the third in both soul and body, which is 
eternal life. This, the only and the holy church, is the catholic or uni- 
versal church, so called because it exists in all ages, and extends over all 
places.” —Jd., pp. 51, 54, 108. 

** Baptism is the door into the church. Once entered there, you must 
believe as the shepherds of the church teach, and specially you must obey 
its head, and pay blind obedience to him, as representing in the world the 
person of Christ.”—Jd., pp. 49, 52 ; Turin Catechism, p. 181. 

** He who does not obey the church is regarded as a heathen ; he is a 
slave of Satan and a child of hell. Whosoever has not the church for his 
mother, has not God for his father. Heretics and schismatics belong not 
to the church, but are set under the power of the church : hence they may 
be brought before the tribuna!s of the church, be punished, and laid under 
excommunication. It is the duty of the church to compel such to return 
by various needful methods of coercion. In order to have the church for 
your mother, and by her to be saved, you must learn the Christrian doc- 
trines: of these the most important are the Credo (the Apostles’ Creed), 
the Pater Noster (the Lord’s Prayer), the Ten Commandments,’ and the 
seven sacraments. The first of virtues is faith. Faith requires belief— 
belief in all the articles of the Apostles’ Creed ; besides this you must be 

ready to believe all that is declared by the holy church. We must believe 
what the church teaches, because it is impossible that God should speak 
falsely ; ‘therefore (the catechumen is instructed to say), I believe those 
things with more confidence than those which I see with my eyes and 
handle with my hands.’”—Dichiar., pp. 50, 55, 57, 151; Venice Cat., 
p. 23; Namur Cat., p. 200; Florence Cat. (1842), p. 18. 

“Sin is nothing else than a voluntary omission or commission against 
the law of God. By the law of God is meant, not only the ten command- 
ments, but also that which has been given by means of the pope and of 
the other heads both temporal and spiritual, for they all are ministers of 
God, and have authority from him.”—Dichiar., pp. 211, 212. 





4 To which are added the six commandments of the church. Of these the fifth 
enjoins the payment of tithes to the church. 

¢ To the question, ‘‘ By what sin does a person lose faith ?’”’ the Turin Catechism 
answers (p. 125), ‘“ When he inwardly denies or willingly doubts even one single 
article of what is set forth for our belief.” 
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* The fourth commandment directs us to honour our elders, and to 
respect all other authorities temporal as well as spiritual. The spiritual 


authorities are our holy father—the pope, with the bishops and the priests ; 


the temporal are the sovereigns, the judges, and the police.”—Namur Cat., 
p: 147. 


Still more full and, if possible, more explicit on the point of 
obedience to the magistrate is the Catechismo,‘ which in 1816 
was printed at Naples for use in schools, (pp. 63 seg.) These 
are its words :—- 


“We ought to reverence the king since he is the person who governs 
the people unlimitedly with the power which he has received immediately 
from God, and acknowledges no other superiority on earth. We ought 
to obey him since he is God’s vicegerent on earth, and since he is the 
living image of God, possesses in himself the inviolable right of maintaining 
good order, &c. We are under the obligation of offering up our property 
and our lives for the life and the support of the king. To this obligation 
belongs the duty of executing everything which is commanded by him 
against those who strive to diminish his authority. He who dares to lessen 
his sacred rights shall be regarded as a criminal and sacrilegious man.” 


Here let us pause one moment in our exposition to indulge 
in one or two reflections: but how sad must those reflections be 
when we find religion thus degraded into a pander to political 
despotism. Sin is disobedience to human authorities! Observe 
how in this and in several other points, religion and religious 
things are lowered to an earthly level by being presented in a 
mere earthly relation. Properly and scripturally sin is a breach 
of God’s law. So regarded it has an awful aspect. But that 
aspect is lost, when sin is exhibited as disobedience to a tyrant 
or a policeman. You thus materialize the spiritual, and make 
the celestial earthly. The Divine itself loses its attributes in 
being identified with repulsive human forms. One touch of 
ridicule strips the sublime of all its sublimity. And painfully 
ridiculous it is to equalize disobedience to God with disobedience 
to a pope, a monk, a gendarme! It is, however, chiefly in its 
relation to civil and spiritual despotism that we wish to fix the 
reader’s attention on this false doctrine. Sin is disobedience to 
authorities. Then all disobedience to authorities is sin. But 
sin entails the curse of the church which is the curse of God. 
Consequently all who disobey authorities are under the curse of 
God. But you disobey authorities when you attempt to lessen 





4 The slavish teachings here given are repeated and even surpassed in the Cate- 
chismo Filosofico, cited by Mr. Gladstone in his Two Letters to the Earl of Aler- 
deen on the State Prosecutions of the Neapolitan Government, which should be read 
by all who wish to understand the actual workings of the abominable system of com- 
bined spiritual and temporal tyranny which the text sets forth in the very words of 
its originators and patrons. 
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their power or fail to execute their behests against the refractory. 
Therefore what is commonly called patriotism is sin; to with- 
stand despotism is sin ; to give shelter to the oppressed is sin; 
to refuse the dagger which a higher power puts into your hands 
to employ against a Henry IV. or an Elizabeth. Gracious 
God ! that a monstrous organization, which teaches and enforces 
doctrines so slavish, so irreligious, so ruinous to religion and to 
society, should dare emphatically to call itself thy church and 
the church of thy son! No wonder that at the present moment 
the despots of the world are offering incense to the weak mis- 
guided man that sits in the pseudo-chair of St. Peter, and em- 
ploy the resources he puts at their disposal, either to subjugate 
their people, or to rivet their chains. And is this a doctrine 
and this an influence which the people of England, famed for 
their love of civil and religious liberty, will consent to receive? 
God forbid ! 

In the formal documents put forth by the present pope, re- 
peated attempts are made to join in a league, or to ratify exist- 
ing leagues, offensive and defensive, with continental tyrants. 
These underhand efforts have been only too successful. We sub- 
join some extracts, in which these efforts are manifest, and from 
which it will appear who they are that Pius IX. regards as 
his own enemies, the enemies of catholic monarchs, and the 
enemies of God and Christ. 


“* Hostile to the catholic religion, the divine authority of the church, 
and the rights of both temporal and spiritual rulers are—1. The reckless 
attacks on the Roman see of St. Peter, etc.; 2. The secret societies in- 
stituted to destroy and lay waste the church and the state; 3. Those 
crafty Bible Societies which renew the old arts of the heretics; 4. The 
most frightful system of indifferentism by which those deceivers put forth 
the delusion that men may attain eternal life in any religious society; 5. 
Those most restless conspiracies against the most sacred celibacy of the 
clergy ; 6. The so-called communism.” —Encyclical Letter of Nov. 9, 1846. 

*“* Among the snares in which the most cunning foes of the church and 
of human society endeavour to entrap the people, one of the chief is the 
misuse of printing, and with the aid of the Bible Societies, the diffusion of 
the sacred Scriptures in translations which have not received the sanction 
of the church. You, beloved brethren, will have to watch most carefully 
that the faithful may with horror fly from those poisoned books, and re- 
member that no one, relying on his own wisdom, can assume the right, 
nor dares love the darkness so as to expound the holy Scriptures differently 
from the way in which the holy church, our mother, has expounded and 
does expound them.”—Jbid., Dec. 8, 1849. 

‘We cherish the hope that our very dear sons in Jesus Christ, that all 
princes of Italy, will with their mighty power afford aid to your brother- 
hood, and that they will be desirous of protecting the church and all its 
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temporal as well as spiritual rights. It cannot be hidden to their wisdom 
that the prime cause of all the evils with which we are burdened, is no 
other than the wrongs done to the catholic religion and churches in former 
times, specially in the period when the protestants appeared. They (the 
princes of Italy) see, for example, that the growing contempt of the au- 
thority of the most holy high priest (the pope), that the daily spreading 
and unpunished violations of the divine pa the ecclesiastical ordinations 
in the same degree diminish the respect of the people for the civil power, 
and have opened for the present enemies of the public peace a broader 
road for disturbances and insurrections. 

“Finally, they see that in the midst of the calamities with which we 
are oppressed, it is impossible to find a means of speedier efficacy than 
that which consists in this, namely, that the catholic religion and church 
shall revive in all Italy, and regain its wonted splendour.”—Jdid., Dec. 
8, 1849. 


The whole letter, as well as other recent papal publications, 
is full of intimations that the pope sorely fears protestantism, 
protestant ‘“conventicles,” protestant “Bible Societies,” pro- 
testant books of all kinds, especially the sacred Scriptures; and 
that his hope is fixed on the restoration and final establishment 
of civil despotism as the only sufficient means for the recovery 
of his own usurped and baneful power. Woe! woe is it! that 
his hope has to a large extent been converted into a reality, and 
that now for any of his own selfish and wicked purposes, he can 
reckon on the aid of congenial tyranny extending, with here and 
there a narrow interval, from the desert of Siberia to the straits 
of Gibraltar. Still, so long as England remains protestant as 
well as free, we will not allow ourselves to despond. Toresume 
our exposition ;— 


“The grace of God has three operations in the soul; it extinguishes 
sin; it adorns the soul with gifts and virtues; it gives power to perform 
works, meritorious and well-pleasing to God. In regard to the spiritual 
life it is necessary that grace should be born within us by baptism, should 
grow and be strengthened by confirmation, should be nourished and sus- 
tained by the eucharist, and be regained, when lost, by penance; also 
that a man in the moment of death should be armed against the fiend of 
hell, who fights then more than ever; and this takes place by means of 
extreme unction.” 

** All the seven (we omit ‘orders’ and ‘marriage’ as peculiar) sacra~ 
ments were devised and instituted by Christ, and are certain channels 
through which the virtues of Christ’s passion are conveyed to us, so that no 
one can obtain the treasure of that passion except in that way, and through 
those means which Christ has appointed.” —Dichiar., pp. 93, 158, 159. 


In reference to the grace conveyed by the sacraments, the 
Catechism of Genoa (p. 59) declares, “ A soul without grace re- 
sembles the devil, and when it goes into the other world it be- 
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comes a brand of hell.” And according to the Catechism of 
Turin, “ the merits of Christ are of no avail to those who do not 
receive the sacraments or receive them badly.” 


“The sacrament of penance removes all sins committed after baptism, 
how enormous soever they are. It is unconditionally necessary to every 
one, who after baptism has fallen into a deadly sin. If any one dies with- 
out confession he can obtain forgiveness only by a special favour, and that 
only when he was perfectly contrite and wished to confess.” 

* As there is no other means for their eternal salvation than the sacra- 
ment of baptism, the parents grievously sin who allow their children to 
die without baptism, since thereby they themselves rob their children of 
everlasting life.’—Dichiar., p. 161; Turin Cat., p. 93. 

“The operations of baptism are ;—1. It perfectly renews the person, 
seeing that it communicates to him the grace of God; whereby he who 
was a child of the devil becomes a child of God, and instead of being a 
sinner is just; and not only does it wash from the soul every spot of 
guilt, but delivers it also from all the punishments of hell and purgatory : 
2. It leaves in the soul an indelible spiritual token, as by the brand there- 
on you know to whom slaves or beasts belong: 3. By baptism you enter 
the church, partake of all its benefits, and make a vow to be a Christian and 
to obey those who govern the church in Christ’s stead.” —ZJd., p. 162, 163. 

The sacrament of penance consists in this, that the sinner outwardly 
confesses his sins, and the priest outwardly pronounces absolution. For 
Christ has appointed the priests judges of sins committed after baptism.¢ 
God through those absolving words of the priest looses the soul from the 
bands of sin by which it was bound, restores to it his grace, and exempts 
it from the necessity of being cast into hell. For the reception of this 
sacrament satisfaction is necessary. Satisfaction consists in this, that the 
sinner is willing to do penance, and therefore readily takes on himself the 
punishments which the confessor imposes, and as soon as possible performs 
them, considering that God shews him the greatest favour in remitting 
the eternal pains of hell, and is satisfied with a temporal punishment 
which is much less than the sin deserved.” —ZJd., p. 180, 182. 


The extent to which the sacerdotal power of judging and 
punishing goes, may be inferred from the Ritual for the absolu- 
tion of a person who died in a state of excommunications 


“Tf an excommunicated person in departing from this life gives signs 
of contrition, in order that he may not be without Christian burial but on 
the contrary, so far as is possible, may receive aid by the intercessions of 
the church, he may be absolved in the following manner. If the body is 
not yet interred, it shall be beaten and then absolved, as follows. If he 
has been interred in unconsecrated ground, he must when it can be done 
conveniently be disinterred, and then in the same manner be beaten, and 
after absolution be interred in some consecrated place; if he cannot be 





e According to the Rituale Romanum (1816, p. 1842), the priests have not the 
power (non licet ) to bury unbaptized children, 
S Rituale Romanum, 1816, p. 66. 
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conveniently disinterred, the place of his burial must be beaten. If, how- 
ever, he has been interred in consecrated ground, he is not to be dis- 
interred but the tomb to be beaten. While the priest beats the body or 
the grave, he pronounces the antiphone, ‘ The humiliated body shall sing 
jubilees to the Lord.’ Psalm: ‘ Have pity on me, O God, etc.’ Where- 
upon he shall be absolved with the words: ‘In virtue of the authority 
which I have received, I declare thee free from the bonds of the church- 
ban which thou didst incur, and I restore thee to the communion of the 
faithful, in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost.’ ”’—Rituale Rom. (1816), p. 66. 

“The good works which are acceptable to God as a satisfaction for 
sins are; 1. Prayers, such as hearing mass, reciting psalms, etc. 2. Fasts, 
to which belong all bodily mortifications, as the Cilicium (hair shirt), the 
whip, sleeping on the bare ground, pilgrimage, and alms.” 

“The fruits of the sacrament are; 1; That God commutes the eternal 
pains of hell into a temporal punishment, to be endured either in this life 
or in purgatory. 2. That the good works which we had lost through sin 
are restored to us. 3. That we are freed from the penalties of excommu- 
nication, if we had incurred them. 4. That we are made fit to receive the 
treasure of the indulgences which the Pope often bestows.” 

* Indulgence is a free gift (Jideralitd) which by means of his represen- 
tative God gives to believers in wholly or in part remitting their temporal 
punishments. By means of indulgences you satisfy only the law which 
demands your punishment. By good works you make satisfaction, and at 
the same time merit eternal life.” —Dichiar., pp. 185, 186. 

“The sacrament of extreme unction has three operations; 1. It for- 
gives sins; 2. It encourages and strengthens the dying; 3. It restores 
health, should such restoration be serviceable to eternal salvation.” —ZJd., 
p- 187; comp. Rit. Rom., p. 101. 

‘He who dies in deadly sin,’ goes forthwith to hell ; he who dies in the 
grace of God, goes forthwith into purgatory or into paradise.”—ZJd., p. 45. 

“The most holy sacrament of the altar is heavenly and divine bread, 
which in a wonderful manner nourishes the life of the soul. As soon as 
the priest has pronounced the words of consecration, then is the host the 
true body of the Lord—the body, the blood, the soul and the Godhead ; 
also after the consecration of the wine and water in the chalice, there is 
the true blood and with it the body, the soul and the Godhead of Christ. 
Jesus Christ instituted this most excellent sacrament as the food of souls, 
the sacrifice of the new covenant, and a continual memorial of his passion, 
and a very precious pledge of his love towards us. As a sacrifice it 
placates God towards the world, and obtains many benefits not only for 
the living but for the dead in purgatory.”—Jd., pp. 79, 80, 169, 175. 


The Turin Catechism recommends the following “ act of 
faith,” as a means of a worthy communion :— 





9 The Neapoliatan Catechism of 1846, gives as examples of deadly sins, ‘‘ to 
murder, to steal something considerable (qualche cose considerabile), not to hear 
mass on Sundays and holidays.” In the Catechism de Namur, it is taught that 
absence from mass entails the guilt of deadly sin.—p. 62. 
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“ My Lord Jesus Christ, I firmly believe that thou art really present in 
this the highest sacrament, with thy body and blood, and with thy soul 
and Godhead ; I worship thee in this sacrament, and acknowledge thee 
as my Creator, Redeemer, and chiefest protector, and as my very high 
and only God; Lord, thou art my Father, my Saviour, my God,” etc.— 

. 103. 

git The chief means by which you may the more perfectly observe God’s 
commands are these three,—voluntary poverty, celibacy and obedience. 
If by poverty you offer to God your goods, if you offer to him your body 
by celibacy, and if you offer your soul by obedience, you lay on his altar 
all you have to give. Marriage is good, virginity better; that is a human, 
this an angelic thing; that according to nature, this above nature. 
Widowhood also is better than marriage. Obedience consists in the 
renunciation of your own judgment and your own will, and the surrender 
of yourself to the higher powers in every thing that is not against God.” — 
Dichiar., pp. 152, 153, 191. 


In the exposition of Romanism which we have now given, 
there is scarcely a single point which does not invite comment 
and deserve condemnation. The whole is a system of unscrip- 
tural and antiscriptural falsehood, cunningly devised and ini- 
quitously worked for the mental, moral, and social enslavement 
of the world. There by the intrusion of the most enormous and 
concentrated earthly selfism and devilish pride, delusion and 
deceit, the holiest things are made unholy, the divinest things 
are stripped of their divinity, the loveliest things become foul, and 
the most venerable things assume a grotesque or a frightful aspect. 
On one or two points we shall dwell with some little detail. 

Morally devastating is the Romish doctrine of indulgences. 
That doctrine and the practice thereof vary with time and place. 
Now it is concealed; now it is veiled; now it is qualified; in all 
cases that is done which for the nonce appears most likely to 
benefit priestcraft and sustain the papacy. We will shew what 
it is in practice when it dares appear in its own fully developed 
form. ‘The power of the church to impart indulgences depends 
on the treasure of “ the boundless merits of Jesus Christ, the 
most holy Virgin, and of the Saints.”* These merits accumu- 
late in the papal exchequer, and are dispensed at the good plea- 
sure of its master. In the year 1846, the Archbishop of Naples, 
published for the encouragement of the faithful under his charge, 
what he called The Treasury of Indulgences (Tesoro d’ Indulgenze). 
The document is so extraordinary that we shall transfer the sub- 
stance of it to these pages. 


“In order to obtain holy indulgences we must take pains with the neces- 
sary preparations, to make a good confession and a good communion. 





h Breve Compendio della Dottrina Crist. 





p. 19, a.D. 1846. 
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Without this we shall not only not obtain them, but place ourselves in 
peril of casting ourselves into everlasting ruin.” 


These are the indulgences, and these the conditions of The 
Treasury. 


“1, Eighty thousand years of indulgence, guaranteed by Benedict XI., 
will be gained when on your knees you say:—‘O Lord, my God, who 
wast willing for the redemption of the world, to be born, to be circumcised, 
and to be rejected by the Jews; do thou, my Lord Jesus Christ, in virtue 
of these thy holy sufferings, and of the merits of thy sacred cross, free me 
from the punishments of hell.’ 

“2. Kighty thousand years of indulgence, as you read on a marble in 
the church of St. John, at the Lateran in Rome, will be gained when you 
say :—‘ My Lord Jesus Christ, sweetest Father, from love of the joy 
which thy most beloved mother had in that hour, when thou didst appear 
to her on the most sacred day of Easter, and on account of the joy when 
she saw thee glorified with the splendour of the Godhead ; I entreat thee 
most graciously to enlighten me with the gift of the Holy Ghost, that I 
may fulfil thy will in all the circumstances of my life.’ 

3. Fifteen souls will be delivered out of purgatory (an indulgence 
granted by Clement III.), when together with the most holy Virgin you 
address the dead Jesus in these terms :—‘O inexhaustible fountain of 
truth, how art thou dried up; O most high divinity, how dost thou per- 
mit thyself to be seen by me in such poverty ; have pity ou every creature. 
Also, a Pater Noster, an Ave Maria, a Gloria on behalf of the person 
whom this indulgence is to regard.’ 

“4. Complete indulgence is obtained and a soul is delivered from 
purgatory, when before the image of the Crucified One you pronounce the 
ensuing prayer and implore God on behalf of the ministers of the church 
(granted by Clement III.): ‘O my beloved and kind Jesus, look on me 
who have cast myself before thy most sacred presence: I entreat thee 
with the most fervid prayer, to imprint on my heart the sentiments of 
faith, hope and charity.’ 

“5. Complete indulgence was bestowed by Pope Innocent VIIT., at 
the intercession of Elizabeth, queen of Spain, to all those who utter the 
ensuing supplication :— 

‘The heavens salute thee, O limitless Virgin ! 
Star brighter than the sun! 
Pitiful mother of God! 
Far sweeter than choice honey, 
More crimson than the rose, 
Whiter than the lily, 
Thou, the bloom of all virtue, 
Honoured by all saints, 
The loftiest in heaven |’ 
Also a Pater Noster and an Ave Maria. 

‘7. The benefit of a hundred masses for the year will be enjoyed by 
every one who every day piously says the following prayer as well as an 
Ave Maria for the person who puts the prayer in print :—‘ Virgin, the 
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ever undefiled mother of God and my mother of mercy, Mary, with thy 
powerful intercession do thou cause that I and all creatures, that we all 
may ever know and love Jesus Christ, thy most beloved Son. Salve 
Regina.’ 
se 8. On the sabbath after his death, he will be delivered out of pur- 
gatory who wears the cloak (aditino) of the Madonna del Carmine (the 
armelite Virgin), and exactly observes the fasts of the church. O with 
what exactitude: and self-annihilation did the first Christians keep the 
vigils and the quadrigesimal fasts. Now is there only a quadrigesimal 
fast left for us, and no one keeps it. But let us remember that in order 
to go to heaven one way lies open to us; that way is penance: without 
penance is hell. In order to obtain the offered deliverance, you must 
further abstain from flesh on Wednesdays, and according to your condition 
guard your chastity. But the first duty is to get your cloak blessed; the 
second, to have your name inscribed by a Carmelite father ; the third, to 
wear the cloak—which must be of wool—night and day: otherwise you 
gain nothing. These privileges and obligations have their source in the 
appearances made by most holy Mary to St. Simon Stochio and Pope John 
XXII.; and have been approved by twenty-two popes. 

“*9. Moreover the indulgences which are promised in this way among 
those Carmelites, as well as among other cloakers, of the pains of Mary‘ 
della Mercede, and especially of Mary of the Conception, are innumerable, 
daily and complete, in life and in the hour of death. With the cloak of 
the unpolluted Conception, which has been blessed by the Theatine fathers, 
all indulgences are connected which have belonged to any religious order, 
sacred place, or sacred person. Especially when you recite six Pater 
Nosters, Ave Marias, and Glorias in honour of the most holy Trinity, and 
of the unpolluted Mother, you gain ¢oties quoties all the mdulgences of 
Rome, Portiuncula, Jerusalem, and Galizia; which amount to 533 com- 
plete indulgences, besides the temporal, which are numberless. The best 
of all is to wear at once all those four cloaks, since they are so united as 
to form but one ; you may have them blessed by the fathers of the Holy 
Alphonsus Sopra Tarsia. These four united cloaks may be purchased 
in Archbishop’s Street, No. 63. 

**10. The richest indulgences moreover for him who piously performs 
the exercise of the Via Crucis, since by visiting the stations you gain all 
the Jerusalem indulgences just as if you went to the holy places them- 
selves. 

“11. Continual indulgences for 300 days every time that with con- 
trite heart you say :---‘ Jesus, Joseph and Mary, I give you my soul toge- 
ther with my heart. Jesus, Joseph and Mary, stand by me in the last 





+ In the manual Divote Preci solite recitarsi Dei, P. P. de ‘‘ Servi di Maria,” 


printed at Florence, and sold at the gates of the Annunziata, there is (p. 22 seg.) a 
list of all the indulgences which have been granted by several popes to those who 
recite the chaplet of Mary’s seven pains, as well as the favours gained by the bro- 
thers and sisters who wear the cloak of the afflicted (addolorata) Virgin Mary ; also 


a list of the eighteen days in the year on which you may deliver a soul from the pun- 
ishments of purgatory. 
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deadly conflict. Jesus, Joseph and Mary, inspire my soul with peace in 
communion with you. 

**12. Two hundred thousand years of sacred indulgence to the person 
who utters three Pater Nosters, Ave Marias and Glorias to the three 
bare bones of the suffering Christ. 

“13. Thirty thousand years of indulgence were granted by Alexander 
VI. to the person who thrice utters the Ave Maria before the image of 
the holy Anna, and prays :—‘ Hail to thee, O Mary, full of grace, the 
Lord is with thee: thy grace be with me. Blessed art thou among 
women; and blessed by thy mother, the holy Anna. Of her, without 
spot and without sin, wert thou born, O Virgin Mary! Of thee was born 
Jesus, the true Son of God! Amen.’ 

‘14. Ten thousand years of holy indulgence to the person who utters 
three Pater Nosters to the sufferings of Jesus Christ, and to the pains of 
the holiest Mary. 

“15. Three thousand eight hundred years of holy indulgence to the 
person who piously and attentively hears mass. 

16. Seven hundred years of holy indulgence to the person"who fall- 
ing on his knees at the sound of the knell, utters the De Profundis for the 
departed. 

**17. One hundred years of holy indulgence to the person who says : 
‘Known and beloved by all are the Holy Trinity with the most holy 
sacraments; blessed be the holiest, purest, unspotted conception of the 
blessed Virgin Mary. 

18. One hundred years of holy indulgence to the person who says : 
‘Praised, blessed, and glorified by all creatures for ever be the most pure 
and unspotted conception of the blessed Virgin Mary. Amen.’ 

**19. One hundred years of holy indulgence to the person who says: 
‘Blessed be the holy, all-pure, and unspotted conception of the blessed 
Mary, always a virgin. Amen.’ 

**20. Seven years of holy indulgence to the person who accompanies 
the Viaticum without a taper, and six years to him who accompanies it 
with a taper. 

“21. Seven years of holy indulgence to the person who recites 
piously the exercises of Christian faith. 

**22. Five years to him who kisses the monk’s cloak; and one year 
and forty days to him who kisses the cross. 

“23. Many indulgences to him who says: ‘Soul of Jesus Christ, 
sanctify us! Body of Jesus Christ, redeem us! Blood of Jesus Christ, 
wash us pure from all sins! Water of the side of Jesus Christ, purify 
us! Sufferings of Jesus Christ, strengthen us! O good Jesus, hear us! 
Hide us in thy wounds! Never let us separate from thee! Defend us 
against the fiend of hell! At the hour of our death, call us to thyself into 
holy paradise, that we may praise thee to all eternity together with the 
angels and the saints. Amen.’ 

“*%4. Many indulgences to him who says: ‘God, blessed be thou for 
ever; blessed be his holy name! Blessed be Jesus Christ, true God and 
true man! Blessed be the holy name of Jesus! Blessed be Jesus in the 
most holy sacrament of the altar! Blessed be the all-precious blood of 
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Jesus Christ! Blessed be the great mother of God, Mary, the most holy ! 
Blessed be the name of the virgin and mother, Mary! Blessed be God in 
his angels, his saints, and by all his creatures for ever! In te, Domine, 
speravi, non confundar in eternum.’ 

25. He will be freed from all danger who with lively faith (chiungue 
portera in dosso) wears the benediction of the Holy Francis. 

26. Seventy thousand years of indulgence to him who recites the 
third of the rosary; and complete indulgence to him who says the rosary 
on all the chief feasts of the year. These are gained by all those who are 
inscribed in the book of the rosary, if they wear the chaplets blessed by 
the Dominican fathers, and meditate on the mysteries with attention. 

‘urther, the most holy Virgin said to Saint Eulalia, that she had more 
pleasure in five lines recited calmly and piously than in fifteen spoken 
hastily and with less solemnity. Therefore it is desirable to pray through 
the rosary on your knees and before an image of the most holy Virgin; 
and observe that it aids you more to repeat the rosary at the same time 
with others than to repeat it alone. 

“27. Seven years indulgence every time to him who engages in silent 
prayer half an hour a day; and complete indulgence to him who performs 
it at the beginning of each month. 

«28. Complete indulgence, ¢oties quoties, to every one who visits one 
of the Pii P. P. Operarii; and in the same way, complete indulgence for 
seven years and seven quarantes to him who pronounces a Pater Noster 
and an Ave Maria, and supplicates God for the elevation of the holy 
church: this is read on a tablet of those same churches of the P. P. Pii 
Operarii. 

29. Innumerable are the indulgences for visiting the chapel of the 
treasury of Saint Januarius, especially during the festivals of the church, 
as is read in the treasury of Saint Januarius. 

“‘ Wherefore let us in our devotions, especially when we are in the 
churches, so direct our efforts as to gain all the indulgences in life and in 
death that we are able; and for that purpose always keep ourselves in 
such a way as to be aided in confessing well and in properly communi- 
cating. Then let us pray God for the elevation of the church, for the up- 
rooting of heresies, for the conversion of unbelievers, heretics and all 
sinners, and for the relief of the souls in purgatory. [Say]a Pater Noster, 
Ave Maria, and Gloria, agreeably to the intention of the popes who have 
established these holy indulgences. Let every one take pains that this 
most precious and very rich collection of indulgences may be known to 
all. ‘The same is sold in Archbishop’s Street, No. 63 or 67. At Rafel 
Miranda’s, with permission of the Revisor of the Police.” 


What a specimen have we here of papal superstition! How 
degraded the populace with whom such trumpery can havt any 
value! How degraded the priests who deal therein! Can any 
one wish to see England brought down to so low a degree of 
spiritual imbecility and moral perversion ? 

Most curious is this document : most curious and most pain- 
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ful. What is this but to make religion into a system of charms 
and magic, the absurdity of which is not surpassed by any de- 
lusion or practice of the darkest of the dark ages, and the most 
corrupt times of paganism? The utterance of a few words 
absolves from penalties in this life and the life tocome! What 
matter how many ecclesiastical censures you incur? In five 
minutes you are free from them all, by uttering a prescribed 
form of prayer. Sin you may, but confession puts all right, 
and sin you must, else you have nothing to confess; and it 
seems almost worth while to sin, when for a short confession 
and a shorter invocation, you can have absolution to be spread 
over seventy thousand years! Certainly here are indulgences 
enough to sin, and if men do not sin it is not from want of 
indulgences. In serious earnestness, however, what a miser- 
able, what a deplorable, what a blasphemous perversion have 
we in these nine and twenty sets of indulgences, of the holiest of 
all truths, the most sacred of all realities, the most awful of all 
issues! How are the terms sin, holiness, and duty here traves- 
tied and desecrated! Such a list of human traditions, such a 
list of human perversions is enough to make the angels weep, 
and must make all good men mourn and wail. O God, how 
long? How long, O God, shall these “scribes and pharisees, 
hypocrites,” pollute thy temple and mislead thy people? How 
long wilt thou tolerate those who traffic in false treasures, and 
trade in spiritual frippery, barely making clean the outside of 
the platter, while inwardly they are full of all uncleanness ? 

Let not the reader suppose that the list of indulgences that 
he has now perused is in any way singular or exceptional. 
Several specimens of the kind are before us. The wonder is 
how all these indulgences are needed ; why, when by the utter- 
ance of a few words you can obtain innumerable complete in- 
dulgences, why should you trouble yourself about the matter? 
The day of darkness will come, and when it comes it will 
bring sorrow and contrition. Then in the mournful hour, one 
invocation of the Virgin will blot out all your church debts, 
and give you still the run of thirty thousand years, minus some 
threescore and ten. Nay, you may even get out of purgatory 
for ever the very next Sunday after your death, by attiring 
yourself in the aditino der Madonna del Carmine. Destructive 
system! loosening every moral bond, undermining every moral 
principle, altering, and in its very essence perverting, the nature 
of moral good and ill, and substituting the mere traditions of 
men for the eternal laws of right and wrong, and the inde- 
feasible commandments of God. 

The vile system of indulgences may exist in ry forms in 
c 
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Italy; but in sufficient repulsiveness is it known in our own 
land. Out of several examples which we have under our hands 
we chose one, because it presents itself in the very centre of 
the most active thought and practical good sense to be found 
in England. We allude to what in a copy of the rules which 
lies before us is called “ The Purgatorian Society of St. Chad’s, 
Mancuester.” ‘This society, which is incorporated with the 
parent society in the city of Dublin, under the direct patronage 
of St. John the Evangelist, and the approbation of “his Holi- 
ness Pope Pius VII.,” the president of which is a priest of St. 
Chad’s church, the Rev. W. J. Sheehan, is a sort of spiritual 
club, or mutual assurance association, the members of which, 
by paying monthly contributions of one penny or more, get 
their departed friends out of purgatory, or shorten their stay in 
that uncomfortable place ; and when they themselves, somehow, 
in spite of all indulgences, are found therein, give each other 
aid under the impulse of what Kossuth might term “ the soli- 
darity of souls and conditions.” Witness these rules :— 

“III. That every well disposed Catholic, wishing to become a member 
of this society, and thus contribute to the relief of the poor suffering souls 


in purgatory, shall pay one penny per month, to procure masses to be said 
for the repose of the souls of the deceased members.” 

“VIII. That the benefits of this society shall be applied in the follow- 
ing manner, viz., all the acting members shall be entitled to three masses, 
and every subscriber without distinction to two masses, at the time of 
their death, provided they die in the communion of the church, also 
that they be members for six months, and clear on the books at the time 
of their death.” 

“X. That each subscriber, at the time of his or her death, shall be 
entitled to three offices in the following order; viz., one at the time of 
their death, another at the expiration of a month, and one at the end of 
twelve months.” 

“XI. That two.masses be offered every month for the suffering souls in 
purgatory, and especially for the deceased members, their parents, rela- 
tions, and friends.” 

“ XII. That when the funds of the society permit, one mass be offered 
every month for the spiritual and temporal welfare of all the living members 
of the society.” 

Those words, “when the funds of the society will permit,” 
contain the concentrated essence, and present the real object of 
the whole affair; for there we learn that the prayers of the 
priests are limited by the contributions of the priests’ dupes. 
“No penny, no mass;” such is the maxim of this clergy, to 
whom go all the pence which the poor ignorant Irish serfs who 
mumble their prayers in St. Chad’s church can spare from their 
miserable pittance, in order to fight against purgatory on their 
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own behalf, and on behalf of their deceased relatives and 
friends. And very obdurate we hear those priests are in en- 
forcing their commercial policy. Pity is it that the deluded 
people do not take a leaf out of their own book, and going on 
the good old principle which requires goods to be delivered be- 
fore they are paid for, or even adopting the sharp practice of 
“no cure no pay,” see that they possess sure guarantees of hav- 
ing their money’s worth. 

In order, however, to make the clubs work the more effec- 
tively for the extraction of their pence from the Irish hodmen 
and street-sweepers who vegetate in Manchester, certain addi- 
tional advantages are tendered to its members in the shape of 
indulgences granted and confirmed by “his Holiness Pope 
Pius VII., June 4th, 1820;” for instance, “ A plenary indul- 
gence on the day of being received into this society;” “a 
plenary indulgence on the Monday after the first Sunday of 
each month ;” “a plenary indulgence on the day appointed 
for the quarterly office ;” “an indulgence of seven years an 
seven quarantines, to each of the members as often as they faith- 
fully perform any of the duties prescribed by the rules of the 
society,” ete., etc. 

This last rule does indeed make easy work of such salvation 
as Romanism has to offer. A member doing his duty once in 
seven years has plenary indulgence, and need not therefore, 
ecclesiastically speaking, trouble himself with anything more ! 
An awkward rule this in relation to the payments ; for it over- 
rides all the other rules, and makes all right for one penny in 
every seven years. To our simple mind, the clergy of St. 
Chad’s are not so sharp-sighted as some of their brethren, else 
would they scarcely have added to the money payments indul- 
gences which are almost gratuitous, and which may reduce the 
pecuniary contributions to a merely nominal sum—one penny, 
for instance, in “seven years and seven quarantines” ! 

Of great effect, however, are in general these indulgences 
for filling the sacerdotal coffers, since they are employed by the 
Society de Propaganda Fide in order to quicken the benevolence 
of the faithful, and procure pecuniary resources for making war 
on protestants, and other heretics and unbelievers. Accordingly 
on the 10th of September, 1850, the present pope, Pio Nono, 
granted “ plenary indulgence, once a-year, to all the members 
of the pious association for the day on which shall be celebrated 
in any place whatever, the solemn commemoration of the de- 
ceased contributors,”’* Previously (on the 17th of October, 
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1847,' the same pope, after confirming all previous indulgences 
and privileges conferred on the proselyting society, bestowed on 
every one who by paying a penny a-week for the furtherance 
of the work, became a member thereof, and recited, no matter 
in what tongue, a Pater and an Ave, together with this invoca- 
tion, “Saint Francois Xavier, pray for us,” the following pri- 
vileges and indulgences, applicable also in the way of suffrage, 
to the souls detained in purgatory, namely :— 


“Plenary indulgence on the third day of May, the anniversary of the 
foundation of the society; the plenary indulgence already mentioned, 
which was explained and confirmed in 1850; plenary indulgence also to 
be gained twice a month by confession and receiving the sacrament ; further 
plenary indulgence in the article of death to be enjoyed by all contributors, 
if properly disposed, and if they invoke silently or with their lips the holy 
name of Jesus ; finally, an indulgence of one hundred days to all members 
every time they, with at least a contrite heart, shall recite the prescribed 
prayers, that is to say the Pater and the Ave, with the invocation ‘ Saint 
Frangois Xavier, pray for us; or they bestow for the same purpose some 
alms in addition to the weekly penny, or shall perform some other work 
of piety or of charity. 

Here too this arithmetical religion seems to have overshot 
the mark ; for the recital of three very short prayers three times, 
and about a half (on the average) per annum, keeps every mem- 
ber ecclesiastically “all right.” This surely is religion made 
easy. But observe, the members may substitute their prayers 
for their pence, for the indulgence wipes out all old scores. Nine 
prayers or three acts of charity (or thereabouts) every year, keep 
each member “ clear on the books” of the church, who in the 
supposed case is bound, in virtue of her office and by undertak- 
ings no less express than solemn, to open to every believer the 
gates of paradise. Verily, with indulgences so various and so 
profuse, the good catholic is more likely to want sins to oblite- 
rate, than sin-offerings: his embarrassment will be the embar- 
rassment of superfluity, so bounteous, not to say lavish, is Mother 
Church. However she does expect areturn. The return gained 
by these penny and other contributions in the year 1850, amounted 
to 3,383,659 francs (a franc is about tenpence sterling). Of this 
sum, the British Isles gave 126,572 francs; received 141,000 
francs, including 3000 “ to aid in the construction of a church 
in London for the Italians.” 

Here it appears, that besides all her other exactions, Rome 
—by means of her system of spiritual delusion, tyranny, terror, 
and cajolery—extracts from the world for her own wicked pur- 
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poses, no less a sum annually than 3,383,659 francs: in other 
words about £150,000 sterling are obtained and spent by the 
pope in promoting Romanism. This is a large sum to be ex- 
pended in forging chains for the world. But it is a small sum 
when compared with the munificent liberality of protestant 
England, given as a free-will offering for the conversion of the 
world to “none but Christ, none but Christ.” 

And now, the better to understand “ Romanism as it is,” 
let us look at the way in which it expends its pecuniary resources 
in places where it is free from the control of protestantism and 
the restraints of the general spirit of the age. In the Chinese 
missions, Perrocheau, vicar apostolic of Su-tchuen, under date 
Sept. 4th, 1848, writes to the conductors of the society for the 
propagation of the faith at Rome, in the following terms :— 


“In spite of the obstacles which the mandarins throw in the way of 
the conversion of the infidels, we have received as catechumens 1,280 
neophytes, and baptized 888 adults in the year. God be praised. But 
our angelical society it is which gives us the greatest consolation. The 
number of the children of the infidels baptized in danger of death continues 
constantly to increase; this year it amounts to 84,416, about two-thirds 
of whom, already in possession of unutterable felicity, will love and praise 
God eternally. The more we receive aid from Europe, the more will this 
work extend its benefits. We have opened in several cities small shops 
where Christian (catholic) physicians gratuitously distribute pills for young 
persons who are sick, and generously give attentions of all kinds to the 
children brought to them. This work produces marvellous effects, causes 
a very large number of children to be baptized, and singularly pleases the 
heathens. In order to explain the prodigious success of our angelical 
work, you must be informed that all China is covered with poor persons, 
reduced to the last degree of wretchedness and burdened with numerous 
families. Their children lack everything; no food, no clothes, almost no 
shelter. The mothers die of hunger and cold; the infants they support 
perish with them. It is these nurses which give an abundant harvest to 
our baptizers, who seek these poor wretches in preference to others, accost 
them with kind words, testify a warm interest in their young families, 
give pills, and sometimes add alms; they are therefore regarded as angels 
descended from heaven, and are easily allowed to baptize the perishing 
little ones. Some of our physicians have often effected wonderful cures, 
and though their skill is small, enjoy extraordinary repute. Hippocrates 
was not lauded so much. Sponges are here unknown. We fell on the 
idea of getting some from Macao, as more convenient than cotton for 
baptizing. The pagans admire these sponges, and regard them as an infal- 
lible remedy. They are delighted at seeing the foreheads of their sick 
children laved with so marvellous an instrument. We hope that next 
year the number of our baptized infants will reach a hundred thousand ; 
by-and-bye it may amount to two hundred thousand a year, if you send 
us good support. In no other part of the world can your money achieve 
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the salvation of so many souls. After the conversion of China, which con- 
tains more than three hundred millions of inhabitants, you may compute 
the multitude of little Chinese which will every year ascend to heaven. In 
Europe perhaps surprise will be felt at so great a disposal of pills in China. 
But the astonishment will cease as soon as it is known that the Chinese 
have a taste for medicine just as Europeans have for tea and coffee.” 


Lamentable superstition! Children sent direct to heaven 
by baptism procured by pills! Such is sacramentalism in its 
full growth. Such maudlin and degrading formalism to be re- 
presented as the religion of the Saviour of the world: and to be 
substituted here and in all protestant lands for the vital practical 
faith of Cranmer, Leighton, Jeremy Taylor, Barrow, Locke and 
Howard! How little do these Romish fatuities differ from feti- 
chism! A venerated pill and a miraculous sponge, as means of 
effecting Christian conversions! Other resources of the same 
unworthy kind are employed. Thus in missions of Tong-King, 
the Romish bishop and vicar apostolic, Retord, after reporting 
the baptism, during the year 1849, of 9,649 infants of the infi- 
dels, states as among the causes of this success the following :— 


* A collection is made, and a small capital acquired. This capital is 
employed in trade, or laid out in the purchase of a piece of land. With 
the income we purchase boards to make coffins, and religious and funereal 
tokens ; then when the children of the pagans die, the society gives them 
a solemn interment, with music and a drum and a troop of little children 
of both sexes who follow the procession. The heathens are ravished with 
this pomp; so that when one of their children falls sick, they of their own 
accord intreat us to go and baptize it. There is in the mission at present 
a great zeal for this work ; but to sustain this ardour, I must get many 
books, images, and chaplets made. All the objects of the kind you have 
sent me are used for the purpose. But they are not enough. I am get- 
ting made here many chaplets for this purpose. Nevertheless we shall 


never reach the number of baptisms in China, for the people here are very 
fond of their children.” 


The dumb show of a funeral parade a means of conversion ! 
A drum and fife beating up for infant recruits in the army of 
Christ! Images in place of the primer! Chaplets over a tomb 
instead of the word of the living God in the heart! Yet only 
comparative success ; for the parents “ love their children,” and 
hence, it would seem, are anxious to save them from this parade 
and mummery. And in China the saved souls are so numerous 
because parents do not love their children! In other words, 
they care not what becomes of them, and therefore let them fall 
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into the hands of the Romanists. No matter; being in those 
hands, and being baptized by those hands, they pass at once 
from earth to heaven! This is sacramentalism in all its destruc- 
tiveness. No! there is no qualification in the absurdity. Witness 
the words which follow, and which proceeded from another mis- 


sionary bishop and another vicar apostolic, “ Miche, bishop of 
Dansare :’— 


“When on the point of separating from these savages, I perceived a 
woman carelessly stretched on a mat, and near her lay an infant which was 
at her breast. This poor creature, about a year old, was nothing but skin 
and bone. A part of its body, devoured by scrofula, was a prey to putre- 
faction, and exhaled a fetid odour. I told the mother that I could do her 
child good, and begged her to take it into her arms. Then I baptized 
that poor little one, of its tribe the first born for heaven. May that child, 
predestined for celestial bliss, when once in possession of eternal happi- 
ness, intercede with Jesus Christ in favour of his countrymen, and become 
the guardian angel of his nation !”” 


This poor wretched dying child “the guardian angel of his 
nation!” Well, he might be as fit and render services as good 
as many others who hold the same post in the Romish hierarchy 
of heaven. St. George, the guardian angel of England, should 
be worshipped blindfold, if worshippers he is to have at all. In 
this particular of guardian angels we find that pagan element 
which so largely enters into Romanism, and both pervades and 
pollutes the whole system. Repeatedly does it present itself in 
the instructions offered to the people by the works which lie 
before us. In the catechism, entitled Dottrina Cristiana breve, 
originally composed by Bellarmin at the command of Clement 
VIII., and in 1839 newly edited and published at Rome, in 
answer to the question, “ Do you not fly for refuge to the other 
saints (besides Mary)?” this reply is given by the scholar, “I 
fly for aid to all the saints, and especially to the saints of my 
own name and to my guardian angel.” 

We cannot know the papacy unless we well know what 
within the last few years has been done by the highest papal 
authorities for the encouragement and propagation of the Marian 
idolatry. The religion of Italy may with far greater propriety 
be termed the religion of Mary than the religion of Jesus Christ. 
The Mother has overshadowed if she has not superseded the Son. 
In every part of the country you behold tokens of the preva- 
lence of Marianism ; and those tokens become at once the more 
numerous and the more offensive in the degree in which the 
papal sacerdotalism obtains the predominance. Indeed the sen- 
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suousness of the worship of Mary suits the sensualism of the 
Italian character. Of this the pope and his court of cardinals 
are well aware, and consequently they give every scope to the 
development of this form of their multiform superstition, in 
order the more effectually first to entangle Italy in their web, 
and then to employ their captives for the extirpation of pro- 
testantism and the subjugation of the world. Hence is it that 
of late so much has been done toward the ecclesiastical recog- 
nition and establishment of “the immaculate conception of the 
Virgin Mary.” Ridiculous would such nonsense be in the year 
1852, were it not most baneful. However, by the papal deter- 
minations another article of faith has been (at least almost) 
added to the infallible church. And so that church is not 
changeless after all! No! it may change for evil as much as it 
will, but it never changes for good. Any amount of develop- 
ment in the way of rank corruption it not only tolerates, but 
encourages. Nevertheless it is “irreformable ;”? it revises no- 
thing, improves nothing, recalls nothing, but only goes on add- 
ing to its huge mass of corrupt and abominable things, pouring 
forth from its immense ecclesiastical cloace the drainage and 
offscourings of very many dark centuries, and still more vile 
principles and black deeds. 

Not long after he had been enthroned, pope Pius IX. put 
forth what his cabinet called “a Sacred Invitation” (Invito 
Sacro), his object in which was to forward the worship of the 
holy Virgin. In that document the most extraordinary powers 
are ascribed to Mary, “the true mother of God ;” who besides 
being a sure refuge and firm defence to all who fly to her, is 
described as the exterminator of all heresies in the whole world. 
Having in this invitation called on all his satellites to hasten to 
the altars with their rosaries in their hands in order to pay their 
glowing homage to the great protectress of the church, the 
same pontiff five weeks later (Nov. 5, 1846) published an En- 
cyclical Letter, at the end of which he used these words: “ In 
order that the most gracious one may the more readily grant 
our requests and perform our wishes, let us constantly implore 
the intercessor with Jesus, the most holy God-bearer, the im- 
maculate Virgin Mary, who is our most sweet mother, our me- 
diatrix, and surest hope and greatest refuge; whose patronage 
with God is the most instant and the most powerful.” Ina 





p ‘Trreformable!’’ Such is the declaration of Pio Nono, who in his Encylic of 
Dec. 8, 1849, declares, ‘ In fact, men cannot rise against the catholic faith without 
rejecting the authority of the Roman church, in which resides the irreformable office 
of teaching the faith which was instituted by the Redeemer himself.” 

q * Gaude, Virgo Maria, cunctas hereses sola interemisti in universo mundo.”’ 
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similar manner it is said in a papal proclamation of May 1, 1848: 
“ We with the greater activity apply ourselves to implore the aid 
of God through the mediation of his holy mother and of the holy 
apostles, the protectors of Rome,” etc. On the 2nd of August 
in the same year, Pius IX., in order to tranquillize troubled 
minds, issued a declaration, which ends with the assurance, 
“ But God watches over Italy for its protection, as well as over 
the state of the church and this city; he has confided their 
defence to the immediate care of the great patroness of Rome, 
the most holy Mary, and of the apostolic princes.” The pre- 
vious year the Jesuit Perrone had dedicated to the pope a treatise 
on the question, “ Whether the immaculate conception of the 
holy Virgin could be established by a dogmatical decree?” Pius 
answered him with thenks in a document dated Oct. 25, 1847, 
in which he said : “ Certainly we desire nothing more than that 
the due worship and devotion of the most loving mother should 
daily increase everywhere ;” “as soon as the occupations of our 
office permit, we will not fail to enter on the subject of your 
essay with the greatest pleasure.” While the pope remained in 
exile at Gaeta, he addressed (Feb. 2, 1849) to all the chief 
shepherds of the church a circular, in the introduction of which 
he remarked :— 


“From the time when we took our seat in the apostolic chair, it has 
been a great comfort to us to know that under Gregory XVI. (his prede- 
cessor), a strong desire had become active in the whole catholic world that 
at length it might be determined by a solemn declaration from the apos- 
tolical see, that the holy God-bearer, our most beloved mother, was be- 
gotten without the stain of original sin.’”’* 


Farther on he gives the assurance that— 

“From our earliest youth we accounted nothing so worthy and so dear 
as with special childlike devotion and with our whole heart to honour the 
blessed Virgin Mary, and to promote everything which tended to her 


praise and glory, and by which her worship might be more and more 
spread abroad.” 


On that account from the beginning of his pontificate he 
had prayed to God for light in order that he might know what 
in the circumstance he ought to do. 


“We,” he proceeds, “ specially relied on the hope that the most 





+ The Turin Catechism teaches (p. 171): ‘‘ The church has certainly not laid 
it down that the conception of Mary was immaculate: yet such is for the most part 
the common opinion of theologians and believers ; since, as they say, it corresponds 
to the holiness and majesty of Jesus Christ that the Virgin, who was appointed to be 
his mother, should not for an instant be the slave of the devil.” Farther on it is 
said that the Virgin ‘‘ never once committed even a venial sin,’’ and that ‘‘she from 
her tenderest years observed the vow of virginity.” 
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blessed Virgin, who by the greatness of her merits had been raised above 
all the choirs of angels to the throne of God (St. Gregory); who with the 
foot of virtue had bruised the head of the old serpent, and who, placed 
between Christ and the church (St. Bernard), had at all times rescued the 
Christian world out of the most threatening dangers, snatched them from 
the snares and assaults of all their foes, and delivered them from destruc- 
tion, would bestow on us also her maternal cares, and, by her ceaseless 
and most powerful intercession with God, bring it to pass that he would 
calm the fearful storms which everywhere rise against the church, causing 
us the greatest pain, and would turn our grief into joy. For you know 
well, honoured brethren, that all our confidence is fixed on the holy 
Virgin; since in Mary God has placed the fulness of all good, so that if 
hope, grace, and salvation are prepared for us, we may know that the 
blessings are given only through Mary ; for such is the will of him who 
wills that we should receive everything through Mary (St. Bernard).” 

At the end a most earnest wish is expressed that the ho- 
noured brethren “ would at the earliest period supply informa- 
tion of the devotion with which the clergy and the faithful 
cleaved to the immaculate conception of the Virgin, and how 
the desire found utterance that the holy see might come to a 
final determination.” In October of the same year (1849), 
Pius IX. replied to a communication addressed to him by the 
bishops assembled at Imola, that “his first care in the assembly 
was to acknowledge that to the protection of the unpolluted 
Virgin Mary he was indebted for the maintenance of the tem- 
poral power of the papal chair in the midst of so many political 
revolutions, and the restoration of his legitimate authority in 
all the provinces of the papal states.” Near the end of a cir- 
cular addressed from Naples (Dec. 8, 1849) to all the bishops of 
Italy, the pope directed them “to invoke the most holy mother 
of God, the immaculate Virgin, since through her all-prevailing 
intercession with God she obtains whatever she desires, and 
asks nothing in vain.” When at length Pius IX. returned to 
Rome by the aid of Neopolitan, Austrian, and French arms, he 
in an allocation to the cardinals declared (May 20, 1850): “We 
have no more holy duty than most deeply to thank Almighty 
God for benefits so great, and to bestow praise on the nations 
and princes who, led by God himself, have succoured and de- 
fended the temporal sovereignty of the apostolic see by their 
might, their counsel, and their arms ;” and further on, “ Since 
now through the goodness of God we have returned to this 
apostolic chair, it cannot be otherwise than our holiest duty 
continually to thank the most gracious God, who has shewn us 
his mercy, and in the same way to offer gratitude to the most 
holy God-bearer, to whose mighty protection we are indebted 
for our deliverance.” After describing the contest in which he 
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had been engaged as one “between light and darkness, truth 
and error, sin and virtue, Christ and Belial,” he requests them 
“to address prayers to God, that he through the merits of his 
only-begotten Son and of his most holy mother, and of the 
apostles Peter and Paul, and all the celestial inhabitants, would 
vouchsafe to deliver his holy church from all opposition, and to 
procure for it greater and more resplendent triumphs among 
all nations and in all lands.” On the third of the same month 
the pope commanded a Decretum Urbis et Orbis to be made 
known. It was not published however before July 31. It 
begins with the words :— 


* Pope Pius IX. from the commencement of his pontificate has expe- 
rienced the most potent and effectual protection from the holy Virgin 
Mary. Specially was this the case when the ship of Peter was lately 
tossed hither and thither on the raging waves.” . . . “ And since the holy 
Father remembers how, on the 2nd of July in the last year, when the 
church solemnly commemorates the visitation of God’s mother, the yoke 
of oppression was removed out of Rome, so has he signified to the pre- 
fect of the congregation of holy rites, Cardinal Lambruschini, his wish 
that the day of her visitation should through the whole world be in future 
celebrated by a twofold ceremony of the second class (ritu duplici secunde 
classis), in order to give a grateful proof of a grateful mind toward the 
most praiseworthy Virgin, who, contrary to hope, came to his succour and 
the succour of the faithful.” 


Finally, in the apostolical letter issued to restore the Roman 
hierarchy in this country (Sept. 24, 1850) we read :— 


“While we were allowing this plan to ripen, we have not failed to 
entreat the aid of God; we have also sought assistance from the most 
holy Virgin Mary, the mother of God, and from the saints, who have 
made England glorious by their virtues, that they, by their mediation with 
God, would condescend to obtain for us the successful issue of this un- 
dertaking.” 


The appeal thus made in Rome for the spiritual subjugation 
of this protestant land by the special aid of the Virgin, was taken 
up and repeated here. In a pastoral issued by the Bishop of 
Melipotamus, “on the pope’s encyclical letter on the mystery 
of the immaculate conception,” Cardinal Wiseman among others 
makes these statements ;— 


“To no part of the catholic church can this announcement be more 
welcome than to us, dearly beloved, whose fathers so particularly held 
and promoted belief in this mystery of Mary’s immaculate conception, and 
gave to the church the feast in which it is commemorated. Who then 
shall feel more anxious than we to learn the decision of so great a point, 
the sure holding of which has been already a source of so many blessings 
to the church? It is in truth a solemn and most moving occurrence, when 
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the church of God, not aroused from without by the assaults of heresy, 
nor alarmed within by the creeping spread of baneful error, but moved 
and uplifted by the heaving and swelling piety of her own best children, 
rises up to declare a dogma of faith. The month of May, sacred in the 
church to the most blessed mother of God, comes most opportunely to 
favour the discharge of this most pleasing duty—the prayers of the faithful 
for guidance in the matter ; we trust that in every church or chapel in our 
district some devotion will be performed and instruction will be given with 
reference to the peculiar dedication of the month to Mary, the immaculate 
virgin Mother of God.” 

*‘ Anxious, therefore, to unite the particular object of prayer enjoimed 
by the holy father with the annual and more general devotion of the sea- 
son, the bishops, vicars apostolic of all England, assembled according to 
their wont in London, have unanimously resolved to address their flocks, 
that so there may be a uniform and joint supplication sent up to the throne 
of grace.” 


The flocks were addressed. Specific services were appointed 
throughout the British Isles. As a consequence, the Marian 
idolatry flourishes in full observance. Cardinal Wiseman sus- 
tains it in England: Primate Cullen sustains it in Ireland. It 
is recognized and enjoined in the recent formal publication of 
the determinations of the synod of Thurles, which have received 
the express sanction of the pope. How rampant and how gross 
that idolatry is may be learnt from the language in which it is 
spoken of by the highest papal authorities ; but its full iniquity 
and abomination can be known only to those who are familiar 
with the degrading and licentious superstitions of the Italian 
populace. 

Now let the reader remark how adroitly politics and super- 
stition are here mingled together. At a time when Romanism 
seemed on all sides pressed down by the superincumbent weight 
of general displeasure, a new spring was devised and set in ac- 
tion to enable it to recover its erect posture and resume its 
wonted attitude of defiance and assault. That spring was a new 
dogma. That dogma was specially fitted to work on the mystic 
credulity of the lowest classes of the social world. The device 
met with some success. The prayers and mental excitement 
caused by the several steps taken for the establishment of the 
dogma, not only kept the catholic nations alive to the dangers 
of their mother church, but specially centered their ideas and 
feelings on the one point of its defence and means for its defence. 
But while their minds received this direction, they were at the 
same time carried on to heresies, the chief source of its actual 
perils. Mary is not only the sure defence of the faithful, but 
also the bane and the ruin of all unbelievers. The prevalence 
then of her worship is the prevalence of hatred and active hos- 
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tility toward protestantism. By encouraging that worship, the 
pope in an hour of need has recovered strength. He has done 
more: he has raised a feeling of bitter and active opposition 
against all recusants. This feeling has been extended to Eng- 
land, where, having been fostered by the Romish hierarchy, it 
has led to a grand simultaneous effort for the reconversion of 
this realm to popery. In general the spirit of propagandism 
has, throughout the catholic church, received a new impulse 
and acquired concentration. A Romish conspiracy has been 
formed, with the Virgin Mary as its patroness. The objects 
of that conspiracy are twofold—general and special. The con- 
spiracy employs all the forces it can command for the subjuga- 
tion of the world, and in particular for the subjugation of 
England. The special is its primary aim ; for well does the pope 
know that England being converted, protestantism would have 
received its death blow. At no time since the days of Luther, 
has Romanism assumed a more threatening or a more formid- 
able aspect than it now wears. Rescued from imminent de- 
struction by the arms of despotism, and once again seated in 
the chair of combined temporal and ecclesiastical power, the 
pope, with invocations to “ Mary, Mother of God,” and with 
superstitious drivellings about a topic which makes decency 
blush and theology frown, has with most congenial sympathies 
allied himself with men who deserve no better titles than politi- 
cal tyrants, reckless usurpers, or civil marauders, in order to 
make a combined and ruinous attack on civil and religious 
liberty, and specially on the faith and the freedom of Great 
Britain, so that on the ruins of their overthrow, he may firmly 
and securely set up and establish his throne of darkness and 
servitude. And if in this great enterprize and fearful struggle 
a second armada should be thought desirable, Pius IX. would 
probably have no difficulty in finding a leader of its forces in the 
reckless usurper, who, not long since, hung on the unclean 
skirts of the refuse of the English aristocracy, and now leads the 
van of Romanism in France, holding aloft with gory hand the 
united banner of the imperial eagle and the papal keys. And 
whether or not the usurpations of Louis Napoleon shall, in their 
foreign relations, take the form of a sacred war, the present as- 
pect of the political and ecclesiastical world certainly suggests the 
fear, that should there come the war of principle, which Canning 
foretold would in this century devastate Europe, it will be a war 
in which religion will add the vials of its sevenfold wrath to the 
raging violence of civil conflict. Nevertheless we trust in God ; 
we trust in God with full and undoubting confidence. Once 
more is Apollyon unchained. But his liberty will be his over- 
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throw. Did we not believe in divine providence, we should now 
be afraid. This darkness, this thick darkness, this darkness of 
united extremes—Romanism on the one side, socialism on the 
other side, both in their essence despotic,—the actual and im- 
pending darkness, we should dread to enter, were not God at 
our right hand, were not the sword of the spirit in the hand of 
his Son, our leader and champion. Under such protection we 
defy the papal Goliath, and doubt not of achieving a triumph all 
the more complete, signal, and enduring, because of the great 
array and proud confidence of the foe. 

In one feature of this ever recurring battle between the gos- 
pel and its corrupters, we do rejoice, yea, and we will rejoice. 
The conflict now is an open conflict. Many a cloak has been 
removed: many a delusion has been scattered. There is no 
longer any possibility of mistake. Romanism still is what it has 
for centuries been. Romanism admits of no modification. Ro- 
manism has taken to itself “seven other spirits” as blind and 
as despotic as itself, and appears in the field of the world, pant- 
ing to destroy God’s truth and man’s highest privilege. There- 
fore trimming on the part of protestants is no longer possible. 
All men must take sides. You cannot halt between two opinions. 
You cannot be safe in the space which intervenes between the 
two armies. You must go over to that camp, or return into 
this; and when once more here, you must arm yourselves cap- 
a-pie, and take your post, and fight to the last for God, for 
Christ, and for your country. Glad are we that this has become 
the sole practical alternative. To this issue are all protestants 
driven by the usurpations, the claims, the alliances of the pope. 
Henceforth there will be less popery in protestantism. Notions 
which have existed and yet linger amongst us, notions of an 
accommodation with popery, will find no countenance, and 
perish for want of sympathy. All positive support of Romanism 
will be discontinued. At any rate, the protestantism of England 
has a right to demand that favour to its active and deadly foe 
shall cease forthwith and for ever. Rome must no longer be 
subsidised. Neither for university, college, nor school, must 
one penny of protestant money be hereafter expended. What! 
shall we, out of our own armoury, furnish weapons to an assailant 
that has sworn our destruction? Let there be a sharp and clear 
separation between ourselves and our adversaries: let them go 
there, while we stand here. Only in our ranks are they dan- 
gerous : only when we give them encouragement are we in peril. 
This side and that side ; and then, with our good claymore and 
“ God and our Right” for our motto, let us to the fray in a 
truly English manner; the issue we calmly leave with the God 
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of battles—the author, giver, and supporter of truth. The very 
persistence of Rome in her corruptions, which in the eyes of 
the weak-sighted has given her the appearance and the recom- 
mendations of consistency, will serve only to ensure and accele- 
rate her defeat; as of old, the continued employment against 
the skill of pagan Rome of arms which the northern barbarians 
had found effective on their remote plains and in their dark 
forests, proved a source of weakness to their invading hordes, 
and gave an easy victory to the long, keen-edged, and well- 
managed weapons of the defenders of civilization. 

The obstinate retention of error is the high road to ruin. 
The necessity for reformation is impressed by the hand of God 
himself on all mundane things; if he has exempted the outer 
edifice of the church from this universal law, he has contradicted 
himself. Rejecting such a position as alike unphilosophical and 
irreligious, we declare that any ecclesiastical communion which 
proclaims itself “irreformable,” thereby announces its own cer- 
tain downfall. “Come, Lord Jesus, come quickly !” 

OP 
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Professor Extraordinary of Theology at Heidelberg. Trans- 
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In no department of theological science have the labours of the 
Germans been more fruitful or more valuable than in that of 
church history. Their exegetical works, portentous and varied 
and eminently able as in some respects they are, bear yet almost 
all of them the taint of Rationalism. With some noble recent 
exceptions, they are characterized either by a very cold and de- 
fective, or a radically perverted spirit. We wonder often while 
we read them what could have induced men so obviously devoid 
of Christian feeling to give themselves so assiduously to the task 
of scriptural interpretation. Even Hegel himself could not help 
saying of the old Rationalist critics : “These men treat the New 
Testament as if they had no personal interest in it, but were 
merely writing-clerks taking an inventory for a merchant who 
had hired them.” The dogmatic theology of modern Ger- 
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many, again, struggling as it still only is towards a higher 
and more adequate expression of Divine Truth, cannot be con- 
sidered satisfactory. It has, we honestly believe, grasped some 
points more comprehensively than our own, and attempted a 
more genuinely philosophic rationale of others; but even in 
these respects its work is still incomplete, while in others it is as 
yet only groping after the truth. In the special branches of 
apologetics and polemics we are not aware that Germany claims 
any distinguished mention. In church history, however, its 
pre-eminence is beyond question. Apart indeed from the recent 
products of German industry, this science can scarcely be said 
to have any existence. In our own country it is, as it has long 
been, in a singularly dead and barren state. Mosheim is still 
the text-book in our Universities ; and Neander’s great work is 
just being translated to supply our utter lack of any such work 
at home. Milman gave us some time ago—so far as scholar- 
ship and rich gifts as a writer are concerned—the promise of a 
church history which might be ranked without any feeling of 
shame with those of our German neighbours: but even this 
promise does not appear, from whatever cause, likely to be ful- 
filled. With the recent splendid revival of the historical spirit 
among us in other directions, we are still without any ecclesias- 
tical historian deserving the name. If there is exaggeration, 
there is yet some truth in the bitter remark of Newman before 
his transition to Popery, that “the chief, perhaps the only, 
English writer deserving this name is the infidel Gibbon.” 

We cannot now pause to enquire into the reasons of this. 
One reason, however, on the surface is so obvious, that we can- 
not pass it over. Our religious life has been hitherto too di- 
vided and narrowed in its several channels to have admitted of 
any true and comprehensive insight into the past progress of 
the church. Each party among us has been content to contem- 
plate this progress through its own “ coloured spectacles.” A 
one-sided sectional interest, founded on the most limited and 
partial views, has prevailed to such an extent as to have left in 
various quarters even no appreciation of the application of a 
genuine historical skill to this most interesting phase of the past 
life of humanity. A better spirit, however, is evidently growing 
among us. It is beginning to be acknowledged that, as in other 





4 Professor Torrey, we are rejoiced to learn (Bib. Sacra, No. 3, New Series), 
has just completed the translation of Neander’s history so far as it was published at 
the author’s death. Only seven volumes however have yet been introduced into this 
country. The task which the American professor has thus accomplished, is an 
eminently meritorious one, executed with consummate skill, for which he deserves 
the warmest thanks of all British as well as American students of church history. 
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departments of history, so in this, it is only from a truly scien- 
tific and widely sympathetic point of view that the course of the 
church’s development can be regarded with an intelligent and 
fruitful insight. Catholicity—a large and embracing spirit of 
Christian toleration—a free and widely adapting love of Chris- 
tian interests, however diversified in their exhibition—is begin- 
ning to be recognized as the primary and altogether indispen- 
sable requisite in a church historian; and we may hope there- 
fore that, with the increase of a right historical appreciation in 
other relations, we may soon be able to congratulate ourselves 
on some worthy and adequate attempt to portray the Christian 
history of our race. 

It is above all this pre-eminent impartiality—this breadth of 
loving sympathy for every true aspect of Christian doctrine and 
practice, however sometimes disguised by temporary peculiarities 
—which distinguishes and exalts Neander’s history. The reader 
feels as it were safe in his hands, convinced that he is traversing 
no merely made-up course, whose features are presented accord- 
ing to a preconceived arbitrary standard in the mind of the 
writer, but an actual course of historical development with na- 
tural and life-like features. The pure spirit of Christian science, 
which delights in the exhibition of truth for its own sake, sine 
ira et studio, is felt everywhere to pervade the narrative. And 
it is, we believe, in the main the greater prevalence of such a 
spirit among the German divines generally which has contri- 
buted to the superior value and fruitfulness of their historical 
enquiries. From Mosheim downwards they have been distin- 
guished for the fair and honest and thorough aim with which 
they have prosecuted the department of historical theology. 

The same characteristic in some degree has led them to 
devote themselves to the careful and accurate exhibition of 
special points of importance in the past life of the church, 
whether as presented in the development of some great doctrine 
or the career of some great teacher. In this way, they have 
felt, and rightly, that the interests of truth would be best pro- 
moted,—by the reproduction in a fresh form of the original 
sources upon which the main facts of the church’s history are 
based. The modern reader is thus enabled to see these facts in 
their true light, and to discern their true significance. The 
theological literature of Germany is richer in such monographs, 
as they have been called, than that of all other countries toge- 
ther. Neander gave the great stimulus to their composition, 
although he cannot be said to have originated them. The ani- 
mating series that appeared from his pen spread widely a new 
and eager spirit of enquiry into original ecclesiastical resources ; 
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and many younger scholars have given themselves to the task 
of reproducing them with eminent skill and success. 

Among the most distinguished of these is Dr. Ullmann of 
Heidelberg, whose monagraphs of Gregory of Nazianzum, and 
of John Wessel, and especially the more elaborate form which 
the latter has since assumed as a general history of the “ Re- 
formers before the Reformation,”’ entitle him to be placed in the 
first rank as a church historian. It is some time, we think, 
since the English public was promised a translation of this latter 
work ; but it has not yet appeared. We hope, however, it soon 
may: and in the meantime we shall introduce our readers to 
the less important but highly instructive sketch of Gregory of 
Nazianzum, a translation of which, just published, stands at the 
head of our article. 

It is right to premise, however, that the translation only 
presents one half of Dr. Ullmann’s volume, although a half suffi- 
ciently complete in itself, inasmuch as it comprises all the bio- 
graphical matter merely separated from the dogmatic (or the 
statement and examination of Gregory’s theological opinions). 
The translator supposes himself to have thus consulted the inte- 
rest of the general reader ; but we question if he has not injured 
his version more on the other side than is likely to be compensated 
by any such doubtful advantage. Such a work can scarcely be 
said to address itself to the general reader, even in its curtailed 
form ; while those who are most likely to seek its perusal would 
not have been repelled, we think, but rather the more attracted 
by the additional portion. What the translator has done, how- 
ever, he has done well. There are a clearness and finish in his 
version which but too rarely characterize versions from the 
German ; although, to be sure, Dr. Ullmann writes in a more 
graceful, easy, and perspicuous style than most of his brother 
divines, rendering it a comparatively facile task to translate his 
language into our idiom. There are a flexibility and lightness, 
especially in his biographical representations, which give a free- 
dom and attraction to his writings we but too often desiderate 
in German authorship. 

As regards the other characteristics of the present volume, 
we shall allow it to speak very much for itself—our object 
being rather to present our readers with the portrait of Gregory, 
as drawn by Dr. Ullmann, than to enter into any criticism of the 
manner and degree of skill with which this portrait is drawn. 
We may simply say that Dr. Ullmann appears to us to have en- 
tered very successfully into the spirit and bearings of his sub- 
ject, to have caught and represented the genius of Gregory’s 
age, in many points very graphically, and everywhere with an 
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acute yet mild judgment to have sketched his principal figure. 
It will indeed, we doubt not, appear to some that in many cases 
his judgments are too mild and tolerant in reference especially 
to the undoubted vacillation and instability of Gregory’s cha- 
racter. There are great truth and force however in many of 
his explanations on this head; and if, after all, we are not led 
to excuse the inconsistency, we are at least furnished with a 
very satisfactory key to it in the skilful exhibition of all the 
influences affecting Gregory’s position and conduct. 

Gregory was born about the beginning of the fourth cen- 
tury. Both the exact time and place of his birth, however, 
have been disputed. His father, bearing the same name, be- 
came ultimately bishop of the little town of Nazianzum in the 
south-west of Cappadocia, from which our Gregory derives his 
surname. Originally he belonged to the somewhat obscure 
deistic sect known by the name of Hypsisterians, or Worship- 
pers of the Most High. His mother, Nonna, an eminently 
pious woman, grieved for her husband’s unconverted state, 
spared neither exhortations nor prayers till he was brought 
to see the beauty of that truth which she herself so wor- 
shipped. This Christian woman appears to have exercised a 
very powerful influence over the opening mind of her son. 
Like Hannah of old, she had dedicated him to God’s service 


even before he was born, and as soon as was possible after his 


birth she hastened with him to the church and laid his little 
hands on the Holy Scriptures in token of this dedication! It 
is deserving of notice how frequently we are able to trace the 
signally favourable influence of Christian mothers in the early 
history of the church. Neander, in his Denkwiirdigkeiten, etc., 
has a very pleasant and interesting chapter on this subject, and 
every student will at once recall besides the case before us, the 
special examples of maternal influence in the cases of St. Au- 
gustine and St. Chrysostom. 

Brought up under the consciousness of his devotion to the 
cause of Christ, Gregory very early manifested strongly reli- 
gious feelings, and from a mere boy is said to have shewn that 
ascetic tendency which characterized his after years. His fa- 
ther appears to have been possessed of considerable wealth, and 
the means of the most complete education of the period were 
thus easily within his reach. Unable to satisfy his powerful 
impulse towards higher cultivation in the insignificant little 
town of Nazianzum, he went first of all to Czesarea, the capital 
of his native province, and then successively to Czesarea of Pa- 
lestine, Alexandria, and finally Athens,—still, amid all its degra- 
dation, the centre of the highest culture of the age. Having 
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embarked for Athens at an unfavourable season of the year, he 
very nearly perished in a storm. In the expectation of death, 
he was afflicted with extreme anxiety about the state of his 
soul, being still, according to the custom of the time, unbaptized. 
This postponement of the rite of baptism, while its indispensable 
necessity for future happiness was at the same time so strongly 
recognized, is, as Dr. Ullmann remarks, something very aston- 
ishing. It seems only to be accounted for, he says, “ by con- 
cluding that the danger of dying unbaptized was considered as 
less than that of falling away from grace already attained, by 
reason of an unworthy life or special sins after baptism, when a 
restoration to a state of acceptance was hardly to be expected.” 

Athens still presented, at this period, a very interesting pic- 
ture of intellectual activity and excitement. The eager enthu- 
siasm and keen emulation of earlier and worthier times sur- 
vived, though of course with even less practical utility, and a 
much diminished lustre and dignity. Gregory was at first rather 
repelled than otherwise by the stormy atmosphere of academic 
conflict into which he was plunged. He derived great comfort 
and gratification, however, by the arrival of his former acquaint- 
ance, Basil of Czsarea, between whom and himself a warm and 
devoted friendship sprung up, which no subsequent events of an 
unpleasant character were able to destroy. Nothing can exceed 
the glow and tenderness of affection cherished by Gregory to- 
wards his friend, which everywhere express themselves in his 
letters. Even in his old age, and after all that had tended to 
separate himself and Basil, he could not— 

“Think,” he says, “of this friendship without tears. A like hope 
stimulated both of us in the pursuit of an object which is generally wont 
to excite the most violent jealousy—literary distinction. But envy was 
far from our hearts while they were filled with a generous emulation. 
There was a friendly contest between us, not who should carry off the 
first prize, but which should be allowed to adjudge it to the other, since 
each cherished the reputation of his friend, as if it were his own. We 
seemed in fact to be only one soul that animated two bodies.”—p. 35. 

“ T have taken you,” he writes on one occasion to his friend (Episé. 
xxvi., cal. 20), “as the guide of my life, and the teacher of my faith, 
and whatever else can be called beautiful and great. As such I always 
consider you; and whenever any one celebrates your praises, he does it 
either in company with me or in unison with my sentiments, so entirely 
am I enchained by your mild wisdom; so entirely, in the purity of a 
devoted heart, am I yours. And no wonder, since the longer the acquaint- 
ance, the greater the experience,—the more valuable the testimony that 
one friend can give of another. If there be anything that gives a value 
to my life, it is your society, your friendship.” 

In another letter, of a more playful cast, according to Dr. 
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Ullmann, and in which the happy reminiscences of Athens are 
particularly recorded, he concludes in the rhetorical manner so 
characteristic of the age, and from which Gregory was by no 
means free :— 


** Who has ever admired anything upon earth as I have admired you? 
There is but one spring in the year’s cycle, one sun among the stars, one 
heaven which embraces all; so also, if { have any judgment in such things, 
and if (which I do not believe) that judgment is not blinded by love, 
there is only one voice among all worth listening to, and that voice is 
yours.” —pp. 36, 37. 

At Athens, Gregory formed acquaintance with another per- 
son of a very different character, the prince Julian, destined 
afterwards to play so prominent a part in the world’s history. 
This acquaintance has special significance in relation to the 
future conduct of Gregory. He seems even thus early to have 
penetrated the true character of Julian, and to have imbibed 
some of that hostility (for we can scarcely call it by any milder 
term) towards him, which he afterwards so strongly manifested. 
He takes credit in having given utterance to the following 
opinion of him while at Athens :—“ How great an evil is the 
Roman empire here training up:” and adds, that he was thus 
“led to become a prophet,” regarding him from the restless- 
ness of his behaviour and other reasons that will appear in some 
respects to us very singular. 

“Tt also appeared to me no good sign that his neck was not firmly 
set on his shoulders ; that those shoulders often moved convulsively ; that 
his eye frequently glanced round timidly, and rolled as if in frenzy; and 
that his feet were never in a state of repose. As little was I pleased with 
his nose, which breathed pride and contempt; with the ridiculous distor- 
tions of his face, which yet indicated the same pride; his loud immode- 
rate laughter ; the nodding and shaking of his head without any reason ; 
his hesitating speech, interrupted by the act of breathing; his abrupt 
unmeaning questions, and his answers not at all better, but often self- 
contradictory, and given without any scientific arrangement.”—p. 38. 


Gregory remained at Athens for a length of period that 
serves clearly to indicate his ardent thirst for intellectual ac- 
quirement. He entered it while yet in the bloom of youth, 
and only quitted it when he was about thirty years old. He 
returned to his father’s house at Nazianzum, and being now for 
the first time baptized, he renewed on his own part his dedica- 
tion to the service of religion. His gift of eloquence (for which 
he had already in Athens become distinguished) he resolved 
should serve no interests save those of God and the truth. 


“These (he says beautifully of his oratorical gifts) these [ consecrate 
to Him, even all that is left to me, and in which alone I am rich. Every- 
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thing else I have relinquished at the command of the Spirit, in order to 
get possession of the pearl of price, and to be the merchant who barters 
the small and the perishable for the great and everlasting. But the Word 
and the art of preaching it I still hold fast as a minister of the Word ; 
and this possession I will never deliberately neglect. And as I set little 
value on all earthly delights, so, after God, all my love is confined to this, 
or rather, to Him alone; for the spoken Word exalts the soul to God by 
asort of insight ; through it alone is God rightly apprehended, the know- 
ledge of him preserved, and made to grow in us.” 


Having thus devoted himself to God’s service, he seems 
to have suffered great perplexity as to the special form in 
which he should carry out his devotion. Strongly inclined by 
nature and education to a merely contemplative and ascetic life, 
he yet at the same time clearly felt the call to active pastoral 
duty. He was now therefore, and strikingly throughout his 
whole career, the subject of a conflict between these opposite 
tendencies, The monastic spirit of his age, which he powerfully 
shared, never ceased to struggle within him for ascendancy ; and 
it is the perception of this continual struggle in his mind which 
can alone enable us to understand, if it does not serve to jus- 
tify, the somewhat veering course of his conduct, Dr. Ullmann 
would perhaps have added clearness and interest to his narra- 
tive, had he more plainly unfolded in the outset this pervading 
hesitancy in the character of Gregory, and significantly traced 
it, as it 1s so obviously to be traced, to the corrupting influences 
of the age, acting even on a mind such as Gregory’s really was, 
inspired with so much healthy Christian sentiment, and so 
keenly alive to warm affection and practical claims. At present 
he concluded to remain at home, that he might be able to render 
assistance to his no longer active father in the discharge of his 
duties. 


“ He lived, however,” Dr. Ullmann narrates, “ by the strict rule of 
a solitary ascetic ; everything that could only be called indulgent harmless 
gratification, if it flattered the senses ever so remotely, seemed to him 
objectionable. He went so far as even to shun music as something that 
gratifies the senses. His food consisted of bread and salt; his drink, 
water; his bed, the bare ground; his clothing of coarse and rough mate- 
rials. Incessant labour filled up the day; prayers, hymns, and holy medi- 
tations a great portion of the night. His early life, which had been any- 
thing but thoughtless, though not so very strict, now seemed to him 
objectionable ; his former laughter now cost him many tears. Silence and 
calm reflection were become his law and delight. In a word, Gregory now 
with all the ardour of youth plunged into an asceticism, which assuredly 
Christianity (whose object is not bodily mortification, but the spiritual 
sacrifice of the temper and affections) does not require ; but which in those 
times, even to the best disposed, appeared all but essential, and in Gre- 
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gory’s case at least did not degenerate into a self-satisfied affectation of 
sanctity.”—p. 53. 


The ascetic tendency thus so clearly possessing Gregory, was 
greatly encouraged by correspondence with his friend Basil. 
The latter having, from his travels in the east, imbibed a strong 
reverence for a monastic life, had betaken himself to it. He 
had retired to a solitary asylum in Pontus, and gathered around 
him several persons of a like disposition. He earnestly invited 
Gregory to join him, painting in glowing and attractive colours 
the quiet beauty and peacefulness of his retreat. 


“ There is (he writes) a lofty chain of mountains covered with a thick 
forest, well watered on the north side by cool clear brooks; at its foot is 
an expanse of gently sloping fields, which are always enriched and ferti- 
lized by the mountain streams. This meadow land is naturally and so 
thickly fenced round with trees of the greatest variety that they form 
almost a regular enclosure, and shut it in, like a solitary island. On two 
sides descends a deep ravine; on the third side the stream throws itself 
from a declivity into the depth below, and forms an impassable barrier. 
And how shall I still further describe the sweet smell of the meadows, 
the refreshing breezes from the river, or the variety of flowers and the 
vast number of singing birds. But what makes the spot most pleasing 
to me is, that in addition to its fruitfulness in all other respects, it affords 
to me the sweetest fruit of quiet and repose; and this not merely because 
of its remoteness from the bustle of the city, but because no wanderer 
ever treads this lonely wilderness unless it be occasionally some hunter whe 
is in pursuit, not of bears or wolves (of which there are none), but of 
the deer, the roe, the hare, which this track produces in great numbers.” 
—pp. 56, 57. 


This vivid picture was not without its effect upon Gregory. 
At first indeed he excused himself to his friend on the ground 
of having to care for his aged parents; but, drawn by the en- 
treaty and representations of Basil, we at length find him set- 
ting out ona visit to him. This visit he deeply enjoyed. He 
lived with his friend— 


“A life of prayer, spiritual meditation and manual labour. One por- 
tion of the day was set apart for the labour of the garden and the manage- 
ment of household matters, the rest to the study of Holy Scriptures and 
to religious exercises. One fruit of these studies, which were not simply 
practical but also of a learned character, is said to be the extracts from 
the exegetic writings of the great Origen, which we possess as the work 
of the two friends, under the title of Philokalia. At a subsequent 
period, when with earnest longing he thought of the higher life they had 
lived together, he called to mind with the same child-like pleasure a beau- 
tiful plum-tree which he had planted in the vicinity of their abode, and 
Basil was wont to water. ‘Who (he writes to his friend in these later 
years) will give me back those earlier days in which I revelled in privations 
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with you? For voluntary absence is indeed far nobler than its enforced 
practice. Who will restore to me those songs of praise and night-watch- 
ings, those upliftings of the soul to God in prayer, that unearthly, incor- 
poreal life, that communion and soul-harmony of the brethren who had 
been elevated by your precept and example to a godly life? Who will 
rekindle in me that eager penetration into the Holy Scriptures, and the 
light which we found therein under the guidance of the Spirit.”—p. 60, 
Epist. ix., p. 174. 


Gregory’s residence in Pontus appears to have only been 
of short duration. Circumstances of an urgent nature re- 
quired his presence in his father’s diocese. The Emperor Con- 
stantius, by a course of artful intrigue and intimidation, had 
succeeded in thrusting an Arian formula upon the western 
bishops assembled in council at Ariminium in Italy ; and he 
forthwith proceeded to enforce the same formula upon all the 
bishops even in the east. Among others, the aged bishop of 
Nazianzum, intimidated either by the imperial threats or from 
a desire of peace, subscribed the forrnula, although previously 
he had been distinguished for his zeal in defence of the Nicene 
creed. Upon this a violent storm arose among the monks of 
his diocese, and a regular schism would have probably ensued 
in the hitherto peaceful community of Nazianzum, had not our 
Gregory interposed, and from his high authority with the monks 
—to whom his ascetic leanings were well known—prevailed in 
restoring harmony. 

An important event now occurred in the life of Gregory. 
On a high festival day (probably, Dr. Ullmann conjectures, at 
Christmas, a.p. 361) the aged bishop came forward before the 
assembled congregation, and unexpectedly to his son ordained 
him to the priesthood. The suddenness of the event, the cor- 
dially implied call of the people, and the “joint weight of pa- 
ternal authority and episcopal influence,” left Gregory without 
any power of resistance. Such forced ordinations we learn were 
of common occurrence at that period. 


“If worldly-minded men (says Neander in his life of Chrysostom) 
sought to obtain appointments in the chief cities, by assuming for a time 
the mask of monastic sanctity, or by bribes and artful practices, so, on 
the contrary, men of pious minds were deterred therefrom by the mixture 
of the worldly and the spiritual elements in the church, and could not, 
without a lengthened struggle, bring themselves to undertake the episcopal 
office.” 


But while Gregory suffered the gentle violence of his father 
at the time, he afterwards resented it by withdrawing from the 
scene of duty to which he had been thus unexpectedly conse- 
crated, and flying again for a season to his friend Basil. It was 
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only after he had leisure to reflect in retirement on the whole 
proceeding that he acknowledged the call he had received ; and, 
returning to Nazianzum, earnestly began his ecclesiastical la- 
bours. Even in his own time this part of Gregory’s conduct 
had been very variously judged, and he deemed it necessary to 
compose an apologetic statement regarding it. There seems 
little reason to doubt that he was mainly influenced by a con- 
scientious sense of his unworthiness for the office to which he 
had been so suddenly called. It is at the same time, even from 
his own confession, impossible to excuse him from a certain 
mixture of improper feeling in the course he pursued, and we 
must here obviously mark the working of those conflicting 
elements which give to his whole career such a character of 
instability. 

It would appear to have been very soon after he began his 
labours as a presbyter, that he came forth in so conspicuous a 
manner as the antagonist of Julian. Julian was indeed dead 
before he sent forth his two Jnvectives against him. In these 
extraordinary productions, however, he only carried on the con- 
flict with Julian’s memory which he had waged with him while 
living. He expressly says that it was his object to raise a mo- 
nument whereby the name of Julian in that and every succeed- 
ing age should be held up to contempt and reproach. 


“ He does not conceal his intention,” are the words of Dr. Ullmann, 
“to represent a great prince with whom death might be supposed to have 
reconciled him, asa dark monster, nor disdain, for this object, to employ 
the harshest terms. ‘The Apostate, the Assyrian, the dragon, the com- 
mon enemy, the wholesale murderer,’ and similar expressions salute our 
ears in every part of both these orations. The professed object of the 
first is to place Julian’s faults and the tyranny he exercised against the 
Christians in the strongest light; in the other (which Gregory thinks 
must be particularly pleasing and profitable to his readers) he undertakes 
to shew the infallible judgment of God upon the unrighteous, and brings 
forward in this relation the example of Julian as his main proof.”—pp. 
98, 99. 


It is impossible not to be painfully struck with the dark 
spirit of personal enmity towards Julian that breathes in these 
orations. Some exculpation may indeed be found for Gregory 
in the character of his age, and the peculiarly insidious and 
hateful nature of the measures adopted by Julian to undermine 
Christianity: still we must certainly, with every unprejudiced 
reader, wish, in the words of Dr. Ullmann, “that the good 
cause of Christianity had been better defended; that is, with 
more judgment and charity, and with less of passion, by the 
orator who was so earnest in its defence.” 
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We now again find Gregory in active communication with 
his friend Basil, although the same cordial and unworldly spirit 
no more characterizes their intercourse. The latter had, a 
short time before, returned from the scene of his monastic life 
to Cxsarea, his native city, and while there was unexpectedly 
(just as had happened to Gregory before) ordained priest by the 
recently elected bishop Eusebius. This prelate, himself little 
of a theologian, earnestly desired the assistance of some tho- 
roughly educated presbyter, and adopted this means of securing 
the services of Basil. Misunderstanding, however, soon sprung 
up between them; and, it was only after considerable corre- 
spondence and negotiation on the part of Gregory, that they 
were again united in friendly co-operation. On the death of 
Eusebius, Basil aspired to be his successor, and from his distin- 
guished acquirements was naturally considered by most the best 
fitted for the position. Considerable difficulties, however, oc- 
curred in the way of his promotion. In the emergency he de- 
sired that Gregory should come to Czsarea and lend him his 
personal aid. In order to induce him to take this step, he ap- 
pears in some measure to have feigned himself to be danger- 
ously sick, and earnestly longing to see his friend. Gregory, 
deeply affected, immediately prepared himself to set out on his 
journey. 

“ His lively imagination already pictured to him the form of his dying 
friend, and consoled him by suggesting monumental inscriptions in honour 
of the deceased. How astonished must he have been on hearing soon 
after that Basil was by no means seriously unwell! Notwithstanding all 
his friendly regard, as it were a flash of suspicion shot through the mind 
of Gregory that Basil wished to decoy him to Cesarea by a false pretence 
in order that his election to the bishopric might be furthered by the zeal- 
ous assistance of his friend. He therefore gave up all thought of the 
journey, and wrote Basil a letter full of strong. reproofs, in which he 
charged him plainly with dishonesty and folly; and he reminds him that 
he, Gregory, could not lawfully have taken part in the choice of a bishop. 
This epistle,” adds Dr. Ullmann, “seems to have been too passionately 
written, since it is hardly credible that Basil should have entirely feigned 
an illness. It is probable, however, that he gave an exaggerated descrip- 
tion of his almost always sickly condition. But was it really from ambi- 
tious views ?>—certainly the suspicion which even his friend entertained 
attaches to him.”—pp. 116, 117. 

Notwithstanding this, Gregory exerted himself indirectly 
for his friend by the eloquent letters he wrote in his father’s 
name to the clergy and laity of Caesarea; and, after Basil’s 
election, he sent him a congratulatory migsive—a friendly letter 
certainly, but somewhat cool compared with former letters. 
Further ground of offence, however, was found by Gregory in 
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the efforts made by Basil after his elevation to place him in the 
bishopric of a small town of the name of Sasima, situated be- 
tween Nazianzum and Tyana. Besides the poverty and insigni- 
ficance of the place, and the consciousness Gregory may have 
had that he deserved something better, there were other powerful 
reasons why this proposal was unpleasant to him. The right of 
ecclesiastical control over this small town was a subject of dis- 
pute between the new metropolitan and the bishop of Tyana; 
and Gregory, abhorring contention of every kind, was strongly 
indisposed to have anything to do with it. Through the joint 
entreaties of his father and his friend, however, he allowed him- 
self to be nominated bishop of Sasima ; but almost immediately 
thereafter, with that strange vacillation which so marks his 
career, withdrew again into solitary retirement. No entreaties 
of his father could prevail on him to return to Sasima; but he 
could not after a time resist his suppliant importunity that he 
would at least come to Nazianzum, and share the episcopal 
duties there, now grown too burdensome to his aged parent. 
Here accordingly we find him during the remaining period of 
his father’s life. 

The conflict between two opposite tendencies to which we 
have so prominently referred as characteristic of Gregory, must 
be already so obvious to the reader as scarcely to need any 
further notice. We cannot however refrain quoting the expres- 
sive language in which he reveals his own clear consciousness of 
this conflict, spoken on the first occasion of his addressing the 
congregation of Nazianzum after his return. 


**Come to my assistance,” he says to his audience, “for I am almost 
torn in pieces by inward longing, struggling with the call of the Spirit. 
That longing urges me to flight, to the solitude of the mountains, to repose 
of soul and body, to the withdrawal of the mind from all objects of sense, 
and to retirement into myself in order to converse uninterruptedly with 
God, and to be thoroughly penetrated by the bright beams of his Spirit. 
. .. But his Holy Spirit strives to bring me into active life in order to 
promote the common good, and promote my own interest by promoting 
that of others ; to spread the light of the Gospel, and to bring unto God 
‘a peculiar people, a holy nation, a royal priesthood,’ and to restore in 
many his image in renovated purity. For as a whole garden is more than 
a single plant ; as the whole heaven with all its beauties is more glorious 
than one only star; and the whole body is superior to one of its members, 
—so also before God the whole well-regulated church is better than a 
well-ordered individual: and we ought always to mind not only our own 
things, but also the things of others.”—p. 130. 


Gregory had now “sorrow upon sorrow” in the successive 
removal of those most dear to him. His only brother and sis- 
ter, to both of whom he was warmly attached, were first taken 
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away, the former somewhat suddenly. His aged parents fol- 
lowed them to the grave; and left alone in the retirement, to 
which he again betook himself after his father’s death, a cloud 
fell upon his spirits, and his character assumed a still more grave 
and melancholy cast than hitherto. To add to his depression 
and grief, he received tidings that his friend Basil was no more. 
The temporary estrangement between the friends had given way 
before reflection, and a more genuine appreciation of each other’s 
motives in the part they had acted; and Gregory now mourned 
for his fondly-loved Basil with all the bitterness of a bereaved 
brother. A short epistle which he addressed at this time to 
another friend, Eudoxius the rhetorician, reveals his deep dejec- 
tion following upon these sad events. 


You enquire how I am: I answer, very ill. Ino longer have Basil, 
no longer Ceesareus: the one my spiritual and the other my natural bro- 
ther. I may say too with David, that my Father and my mother have 
forsaken me. My body is sickly ; age shews itself on my head; my cares 
grow more complicated; business accumulates upon me; friends prove 
untrue ; the church is without shepherds; good is disappearing; evil is 
barefaced. We are journeying in the night. There is nowhere a torch 
to give us light: Christ sleepeth. What then is to be done? Alas! there 
is only one escape for me from these evils, and that is death! But that 
which lies beyond would also affrighten me were I obliged to judge of it 
from my feelings on this side the grave.”—p. 153. 


A more important destiny however awaited Gregory before 
his departure. He was called from his retirement to a higher 
and more conspicuous scene of duty than he had yet occupied. 
The small and depressed remnant of the orthodox party in Con- 
stantinople sent him an urgent summons to undertake the task 
of resuscitating the cause of the truth so long persecuted and 
borne down by the dominant Arians in that capital. With the 
accession of Theodosius to the imperial throne, the prospect of 
succour to this cause was opened up, if it could only find some 
courageous and devoted champion to stand up in its defence. 
The fame of Gregory pointed him out as such a champion, and 
he could not resist the appeal made to him, although he takes 
care to assure us that the step was sorely against his will, and 
that indeed they were obliged to drag him forcibly from his 
retreat. 

There was little truly in the aspect of affairs at Constanti- 
nople that could be inviting to a man like Gregory. Chris- 
tianity, in its orthodox form, only numbered in it a few despised 
adherents ; in any form it exercised but little practical influence. 
From being a living power of sanctification in the heart, its 
doctrines and ordinances had for the most part been perverted 
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into a source either of vain amusement or disputatious trifling. 
The restless and luxurious Constantinopolitans sought in religion 
merely gratification for the senses, or at best the intellect. The 
church divided with the theatre, and from nearly similar mo- 
tives, the interest of the multitude. That which belonged to 
the theatre was introduced into the church, and things that be- 
longed to the church were in return adapted to the theatre. 
The best feelings of Christianity were not unfrequently sub- 
mitted in comedies to the scornful laugh of the people. 


“We are become (says Gregory) a new spectacle, not to men and angels 
(like St. Paul), but to well nigh all the ungodly, and this in the market- 
places, at drinking parties, in scenes of enjoyment and even of mourning. 
We are already brought upon the stage, and (I must say it though almost 
with tears) are made subjects for vulgar entertainment with the most pro- 
fligate of men.” —pp. 156, 157. 


The Christian preacher, on the other hand, was himself too 
often turned into the actor. 


“If he wished to please the many he was obliged to accommodate 
himself to their taste, and to amuse them in church. They required also 
in the sermon something to gratify the ear; glittering declamation with a 
theatrical delivery ; and they then applauded with the same sort of plea- 
sure the actor (den komédianten) in the holy place, and the histrionic per- 
former on the stage. And alas! there were found at that time also too 


many who sought rather the approbation of men than the good of their 
souls.”—p. 158. 


With this craving for religious dissipation was combined a no 
less ardent craving for religious disputation. If not in laughter, 
in fierce and wordy debate, the piety of the Constantinopolitans 
expended itself. Arians, Eunomians, Macedonians, Apollona- 
rians, (not to speak of the oppressed remnant of the orthodox, 
who even in their insignificance and oppression were not yet 
united,) all crossed and struggled with each other in a hopeless 
and inextricable conflict of technical phraseology, involving the 
minutest distinctions and subtleties of doctrine. 


* Tt is come to such a pitch (says our Gregory) that the entire market- 
place resounds with the speeches of heretics; every meal is spoiled by 
this chattering and nauseum ; every festivity is turned thereby into mourn- 
ing ; while every mournful solemnity is almost robbed of its painful cha- 
racter by a still greater evil—this fierce altercation: so that even the 
woman’s apartments and the nurseries of simple childhood are disturbed 
thereby, and the fair blossoms of modesty are nipped and spoiled by this 
premature training for disputation.” —p. 160. 


The sketch of Gregory of Nyssa, the brother of Basil, is 


perhaps still more piquant, where he describes, in one of his 
orations referred to by Dr. Ullmann in a note, “how at that 
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time labouring men, traders, old-clothes men, and runaway 
slaves set themselves up as teachers of dogmatic religion ; and 
how it was hardly possible to transact money matters, to pur- 
chase bread, to bespeak a bath, without being involved in a 
philosophic discussion, whether the Son was begotten or not 
begotten, his subordination to the Father, and the like!” 
(p. 160.) 

It may readily be inferred therefore that it was no agreeable 
or easy part which Gregory now undertook of rallying the scat- 
tered remnant of the orthodox amid such a Babel of heresy. 
His sickly and poverty-stricken appearance was also at first 
against him even with them. “They wanted a showy orator, full 
of power and grace, and there came to them instead a man al- 
ready grown old, bent with infirmity, his eyes downcast, his head 
bald, his features full of indications of inward struggle and out- 
ward privations,—clad moreover in miserable apparel.” But 
Gregory had courage and trust in God, and it soon appeared 
that a master in Israel had come among the feeble and disunited 
flock. They met at first in a small private chapel, that they 
might escape the observation of their heretical enemies. Now 
however they speedily gathered strength, and the small chapel 
extended into a vast and celebrated church, which received the 
significant and appropriate name of Anastasia, or the Church 
of the Resurrection. It bespeaks the true Christian spirit of 
Gregory, and his conspicuous elevation so far above his age, 
that his first object was to awaken among his flock a living 
Christian spirit, and not merely, as they probably expected, to 
build up and defend their doctrinal position. This also however 
he did, and with such powerful success in his five famous dis- 
courses in support of the Nicene doctrine of the Trinity, that he 
received the distinctive appellation of “‘O @eoXoyos, “the Divine,” 
associated with his name in church history. His primary and 
overruling aim, however, was to kindle among the orthodox the 
living flame of a true Christian piety. They, no less than their 
opponents, had been too much given to mere empty talking 
about points of faith. 


“He for that reason repeatedly and strongly reminded them that this 
mischievous and God-forgetting talkativeness about divine things destroyed 
all genuine fear of God, and desecrated what was holy; and that there 
was only one way of the truly Christian life,—that of active piety in the 
Sulfilment of God’s commandments. A devoted self-denying life of active 
charity he recommended as the simple way of faith, to all who wished to 
attain to true happiness. If (he added) faith were only for the learned, 
(under which term he meant those who were not content merely to receive 
the truth, and act upon it, but who must also be able to dispute about 
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it), then none amongst us would be poorer than God. Whenever he had 
an opportunity, Gregory repeated the weighty truth (which indeed con- 
tained within it one of the fundamental thoughts of his whole theology), 
that the knowledge of God and of his revealed will was only attainable 
in proportion to the purifying of the soul from sin; that only the pure 
soul was capable of holding intercourse with the eternally Pure, and that 
it was only through a godly life that any one could raise himself to the know- 
ledge and contemplation of the divine nature. The doing God’s will was with 
him the necessary prelude, and the only way to a true and loving knowledge; 
in all his dogmatic speculations he never lost sight of this.”—p. 170. 


The labours of Gregory, eminently and rapidly successful as 
they were, received continual interruptions not only from the 
interference of his heretical enemies, but from the obstinately 
contentious spirit of his own party. All his efforts to diffuse a 
brotherly spirit of peace were at times baffled. The most trifling 
and alien causes speedily served to rekindle the old elements of 
strife. This deeply vexed the spirit of Gregory, and, especially 
disgusted as is supposed by the attempt of one Maximus, who 
had ingratiated himself by false pretences into his favour, to 
supplant him in his ecclesiastical position, he meditated leaving 
Constantinople. Beset, however, with the most urgent and 
affectionate entreaties to remain, he yielded, and only withdrew 
for a while into the neighbouring country to recruit his ex- 
hausted strength. It delights us on this occasion to mark his 
fresh and overflowing love of nature. With all the severity and 
even gloom of his temperament, there was in Gregory a fount 
of lively and genial enthusiasm, which, if it can scarcely be called 
in the highest sense poetic (although it largely expended itself 
in his later years in the form of poetry), was yet in a real 
and pure sense allied to the “ vision and faculty divine.” “The 
charm of originality,” Dr. Ullmann says, “which commands 
the hearts of all hearers—the ease, the bewitching brightness, 
which characterize the true poet,’—are not to be sought in 
Gregory’s poetry. But there runs through all their diffusive- 
ness and occasional dulness a vein of rich and figurative, if 
sometimes exaggerated, sentiment which is not far from the 
spirit of genuine poetry. Bishop Ken, it is well known, in 
one of his most pleasing poems, instituted a comparison be- 
tween himself and Gregory, in this as well as in other respects ; 
both, when forced into retirement by “ uncanonic heat,” having 
sought to solace their retreat by “singing hymns;” and we dare 
say the parallel will be allowed pretty well to hold in respect 
of their claim to poetic distinction as well as in other more ac- 
cidental circumstances. The following extract from an oration 
on the martyr, Mamas, whose festival fell upon the Sunday 
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after Easter-day—in which Gregory describes the arrival of 
spring—will reveal his lively appreciation of the beauties of 
nature, and serve to indicate his pretensions to poetic feeling 
fully as well perhaps as any specimen from his carmina, 


* All things (he says) combine and are accumulated for the purpose of 
doing honour to this festive season. See how beautiful is all that meets 
the eye! The queen of the seasons is holding a festive pomp for the 
queen of days, and brings as an offering all that is the most costly and 
beautiful of her stores. The sky is already brighter—the sun is already 
higher in the heavens and more golden—the moon’s orbit is already more 
cheering, and the host of stars more bright. The waves are on more 
friendly terms with the shore—the clouds with the sun—the wind with 
the air—the earth with the plants—the plants with the eye. The foun- 
tains now flow more transparent; the rivers, loosed from the bands of 
winter, run in fuller stream; the meadow smells sweetly; the plants 
swell; the grass is being mowed; and young lambs are frisking on the 
fresh green plains. The ship now issues forth from the haven with loud 
and often with holy songs; it is winged with sails; the dolphin swims 
gaily around her, snuffing up and again blowing forth the water in delight, 
while it accompanies the course of the mariner. The husbandman now 
puts his plough in order, and looks up in prayer to the Giver of fruits ; he 
leads the ploughing ox under the yoke, and divides the field with regular 
furrows, full of joyful hope. The shepherds and herdsmen now play their 
pipes in harmony ; they recommence their pastoral songs, and spend the 
spring amongst trees and rocks. The gardener tends his plants; the 
fowler prepares his rods and reeds, and looks up to the boughs to spy out 
their feathered inhabitants. The fisherman glances through the deep 
water, prepares his net, and takes his seat upon the rocks. The busy bee 
now spreads her wings ; she leaves her hive, displays her sagacious in- 
stinct, and robs the flowers of their sweetness : let her be to you a pattern 
of industry and wisdom! Now the bird builds its nest—one is sitting 
thereon—another glides softly into it—a third flits round about, making 
the wood ring with its note, and flying round the dwellings of men with 
twittering tongue. All things praise and glorify God with inarticulate 
voices ; for all things, thanks are now offered to God by me; and thus 
that universal hymn is also ours, even that whose tones of praise I here 
express.”—pp. 211-12. 

On the arrival of Theodosius in the eastern capital, the 
already prosperous orthodox party were formally installed in 
their old privileges, and the Arians expelled from the churches 
of which they had been so long the sole possessors. The neces- 
sity of restoring all the former ecclesiastical arrangements of 
the city was acknowledged, and the voice of the people unani- 
mously pointed to Gregory as the man whom they desired to 
have elevated to the metropolitan see. Gregory however did 
not favour their eagerness, and no appointment took place till 
after the council of bishops, convened by the emperor, had as- 
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sembled. Then the office would seem in some measure to have 
been thrust upon him by the combined influence of bishops and 
people. The aged Meletius, of Antioch, especially interested 
himself in this event, and would appear to have been chiefly 
instrumental in removing Gregory’s scruples to accept the prof- 
fered dignity. This aged peace-maker, however, was soon removed 
from the scene; while the convention of bishops continued, and 
was still further augmented by the arrival of the Egyptian pre- 
lates, who had not been consulted in the matter of Gregory’s 
promotion. The consequence of this was, that a baneful spirit 
of discord sprung up in the council, of which Gregory felt him- 
self in no small degree the object ; and, more grieved and vexed 
than ever at the displays of this spirit, and his old longing for 
retirement coming with renewed force upon him, he resolved to 
sacrifice himself to the cause of peace. Appearing before the 
assembled bishops, he exclaimed :— 


Shall we always be divided as irreconcileable, and be animated only 
by one thing, namely, contention. I will be another Jonas. I will sacri- 
fice myself for the safety of our ship [the church], although I am guiltless 
as to the storm that has been raised. Let the lot fall upon me, and throw 
me into the sea; a hospitable whale will receive me in the deep waters. 
Let this be the beginning of your reconciliation. Unwillingly I ascended 
the episcopal throne, and willingly I again descend from it. My poor 
weak body also counsels me to this. Only one debt have I still to pay— 
the debt of death ; but that is God’s concern. But, O my beloved Trinity 
in Unity! only on Thy account am I sorrowful. Wilt Thou indeed have 
an honest man as my successor, who may defend Thee with courage and 
a zealous devotedriess! But fare ye well! and think, I pray you, of my 
labours and troubles.” —p. 249. 


So spake Gregory, and, immediately leaving the assembly, 
went straightway to the emperor, and requested to be relieved 
of his episcopal dignity. His request, in which he was immov- 
ably firm, was not to be denied ; and in a formal and celebrated 
Valedictory Oration he took leave of his congregation, and once 
more and finally prepared to withdraw himself into retirement. 
This address is considered to be among his most distinguished 
oratorical productions, and the peroration may therefore be given 
as furnishing a specimen of his warm and energetic, if some- 
what inflated, eloquence. A tone and style of exaggeration 
were common to Gregory with all the ecclesiastical and other 
orators of the period ; but they are at the same time redeemed 
and purified in him by a living heartiness and practical solem- 
nity of feeling which but rarely desert him. Rhetoric was the 
all-prevailing study of his age, and Gregory, we have seen, ar- 
dently devoted himself to it. Next to his wish to be himself a 
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good Christian, it was his earnest wish to be an eloquent advo- 
cate of the Christian cause. And he attained his wish. ‘“ No- 
thing certainly,” says Dr. Ullmann, “ was wanting to Gregory 
in the way of oratorical talent. We find in him fire and strength, 
rapidity and compactness of thought, heartiness and truth of 
feeling, frequent instances of clear poetical representation, occa- 
sionally even an elevated flight, perfect purity in the use of the 
Greek language, and for the most part a noble and well-sustained 
phraseology.” That we should also frequently find a false 
splendour, a too ornate and pompous diction, and a strained and 
laboured antithesis, was only to be expected, inasmuch as Gre- 
gory bore here, as in other respects, the impress of his age. 
In the oration in question he thus draws to a conclusion. 


“Now farewell, my beloved church, Anastasia, thou who bearest so 
blessed a name. Thou raisedst up again our true faith, which at that 
time was still despised; thou field of our common victory—thou new 
Shiloh—where we first set up again the ark of the covenant after it had 
been carried about during forty years wandering in the wilderness! And 
thou, too, larger and more celebrated temple, our new poncium, who hast 
now first received thy true greatness from the true preaching of the ever- 
lasting word of God! And all ye houses of God, which come near to it 
in beauty, and distributed in different quarters of the city, connect the 
neighbourly relation by a holy chain. Ye folds, which not we in our 
weakness, but God in his grace working with us, hath filled with sheep 
that had else been lost! Farewell, ye apostles, who deign to inhabit this 
temple,—ye types of my struggle! Farewell thou, my episcopal throne, 
envied but dangerous seat! And thou assemblage of higher priests, and 
ye other priests, venerable by your age and humble bearing! and what so- 
ever else serveth at the holy table of God, and standeth near to the ever 
near God! Farewell, ye choruses of the Nazareans, ye harmonies of 
psalms and hymns, ye nightly prayers, ye chaste virgins, ye modest wives 
and widows, ye assembled orphans, ye poor, whose eyes looked up to God 
and me! Farewell, ye hospitable and Christ-loving houses, which have 
taken a kind interest im my weakness! Farewell, ye friendly listeners to 
my discourses ; ye who have attended on them in crowds, and have even 
taken them down in writing openly or secretly! Thou, too, my pulpit, so 
often closely pressed upon by my eager audience, farewell! Farewell, ye 
princes and ye palaces, and all ye that form the establishment and house- 
hold of the emperor !—whether ye are loyal to the emperor or not, I do 
not know; but to God ye are in a great measure untrue. Clap your 
hands, raise the shout of approbation, extol your preacher to the skies.° 





¢ The translator has here the following note:—‘‘I have with reluctance trans- 
lated, this (looking to the Greek as well as to the German) Jiterally, on the autho- 
rity of Neander, who, in his Church History (vol. iii., p. 427), so applies the 
passage, and builds on it a charge of vanity against Gregory. From the context 
both before and after, I am rather inclined to take it ironically, in allusion to some 
favourite orator.” We think there is little doubt that the sentence is to be taken in 
an ironical sense, even supposing it to allude to Gregory himself. He is obviously 
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The tongue that has been so troublesome to you will speak to you no 
more; but it is not entirely speechless—it will still fight the good fight 
through the hand and the pen—it is only for the present that it will be 
silent. Farewell, thou best Christ-loving city! for I will bear witness to 
this truth, even though thy zeal is not always combined with knowledge ; 
approaching separation makes me judge mildly of thee. Keep close to 
the truth; change at length for the better; honour God more than you 
have hitherto done: such a change brings no shame with it, but perseve- 
rance in evil will bring destruction. Farewell, eastern and western lands, 
those for which and those by which I am persecuted and opposed! He 
is my witness, who will establish peace among you, if only some few per- 
sons would imitate my act of resignation; for surely they who descend 
from the episcopal chair, do not thereby lose their connexion with God, 
but rather receive a heavenly seat far bigher and safer than it. But above 
all I say: Farewell, ye angels, protectors of this church,—my protectors 
both during my presence here and in my discharge from office! for in 
God’s hands lie all our destinies. And farewell, O Holy Trinity, my sole 
thought, my only jewel! Mayest Thou be preserved to these, my people, 
and mayest Thou preserve them! For they are still my people, even 
when taken charge of by another. And O that I may hear that ye are 
ever exalted for sound doctrine and holy living! My children, cherish 
the truth which I have committed to you, and remember my persecutions 
for its sake. The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you all! Amen.” 


Gregory retired to his patrimonial estate near Arianzum ; 
and seems now, in the evening of his days, thoroughly to have 
enjoyed quietness and repose. Nor did he by any means rest 
in idleness. He took a lively interest in the general concerns 
of the church, would seem to have occasionally shared in the 
active pastoral superintendence of his old congregation at Nazi- 
anzum, and above all devoted himself largely to epistolary and 
poetic composition. We have already spoken of his poetry. 
His epistles, however, form perhaps his most enduring claim to 
literary distinction. He seems to have attached great import- 
ance to the art of letter-writing, and himself to have thoroughly 
cultivated it. And some of his remarks on this subject are so 
pertinent and excellent, that, although our space is already ex- 
hausted, we must give one or two of them. 

“The proper kind of letter-writing (he says) consists in the happy 
medium ; we must neither write too long a letter if we have not much of 
importance to say, nor too short a one when our matter for it is great. 
With respect to clearness or perspicuousness, it is obvious that in letter- 
writing we should avoid as much as possible the oratorical style, and fall 
more into the tone of familiar chatting. To express all this briefly, that 
is the best and most beautiful letter which can carry with it the convictions 





not meaning to call forth or commend the practice of which he speaks, but rather to 
shew his contempt and disapproval of it. The Greek, as given by Neander, is— 
Kpotncate xetpas, o&0 Bonaate, dpate eis Vos Tov pyTopa vuwy, 
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of the unlearned and learned reader: the former in so far as it is adapted 
to the comprehension of the many,—the latter, inasmuch as while it is 
intelligible to all, it speaks a higher language to him. It is certainly a 
troublesome thing to be obliged to interpret a letter as if we were solving 
an enigma. The third quality of a good letter is agreeableness. . . . The 
epistolary style does not exclude similes, proverbs, and pithy aphorisms, 
nor yet playful wit, or words of double meaning. We must however avoid 
the abuse of these things. Everything of the kind is to be applied spa- 
ringly, like purple in the texture of our clothing. . . . My last rule I will 
give in the words of an ingenious man, who relates that when the birds 
disputed among themselves for the mastery, and one presented himself 
with this ornament and another with that, the eagle was the most beau- 
tiful amongst them, simply because it was not remarked that he was 
beautiful. To this point therefore we should particularly attend in writing 
letters, viz., to be unadorned and as much as possible natural.”’—pp. 
288-9. 

Gregory died, probably in the place of his birth, a.p. 389 
or 390. No particulars of his death have been preserved. His 
closing years, as his letters indicate, were much marked by sick- 
ness, but he found gladness in the strength with which he was 
enabled to bear it, and so become a teacher of patience to 
others. 

We cannot protract our remarks by any reflection on the 
life, the main features of which, drawn from the volume before 
us, we have so rapidly presented to our readers. We may sim- 
ply say that we see throughout our sketch, if by no means a 
hero, yet amid whatever imperfection, a strongly faithful and 
zealous servant of God. If Gregory had none of the onward 
ardour and unflinching practical courage which make the re- 
former (which was scarcely possible in his age), he had yet all 
the self-sacrificing earnestness and devotion which make the 
confessor or martyr. His theological influence in his strong 
advocacy of the purity and vitality of Christian virtue as the only 
key to sound Christian doctrine (pithily expressed in his favour- 
ite words, IIpa€ws éiBaous Sewpias), and his unceasing aim to 
carry out his views by actively promoting peace and practical 
religion, must have been for the unmixed good of his vexed and 
contentious generation. The characteristic aspects of that ge- 
neration—the distracted condition of the church of the fourth 
century, overrun on the one hand by pietistic, on the other by 
purely worldly corruptions—labouring under an incubus of bar- 
ren and formal dogmatism, or an inextricable entanglement of 
heresy, fast crushing out its life, which yet ever reappears in 
fresh and vivid forms under all the confusion and darkness,— 
this is a picture, too, some of the lines of which at least may 
be traced in our brief and imperfect sketch. 
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THE REPHAIM, AND THEIR CONNEXION WITH EGYPTIAN 
HISTORY. 


CHAPTER IX. 
The Emim. 


Tue Emim—“the terrible people!” Such is the name by which 
the descendants of Lot designated the powerful, hospitable, and 
brave, but fearfully depraved nation, in whose land their father 
had taken up his abode. But they called themselves “the 
children of Sheth,” or, according to the Hebrew form that de- 
signates their land, Shittim ; and from the perfect correspondence 
of this form with the sner’ra of Egyptian monuments, I was 
led to infer what subsequent research has developed with abun- 
dant proof,—the identity of that formidable race with the tribe 
of Rephaim known in Scripture as the Emim. : 

The territories of the Emim were to the full as extensive as 
those of the Zuzim. The hill of Jeldd was their northern boun- 
dary ; the mountains of Aram, and plains of Padan-Aram, and 
the Horite valley, their eastern. The Jordan and Dead Sea 
separated them from the Canaanites westward ; while the great 
Wady Arabah, commanded by their ancient metropolis, Sodom, 
connected the domains of the chief tribe that dwelt in the region 
of the Arnon, with its junior branches and kindred dependencies 
—Ken ia the mountains of Seir, and Amalek in the desert of 
Paran. 

At the time this people are first introduced to our notice, all 
the southern bay of the Dead Sea was a fertile valley, “well 
watered everywhere like the garden of the Lord, like the land 
of Egypt, before the Lord overthrew Sodom and Gomorrah.” 
(Gen. xiii. 10.) This was the vale of Shaveh, the Royal Valley, 
otherwise called “the vale of Shiddim,” from the people to 
whom it belonged. Of the five cities it contained, the sites of 
only two are known,—Bela, called Zoar by the Moabites, and 
which retains that name in Scripture; and Sodom, the chief 
city, which must have occupied the southern extremity of the 
valley, not far from the salt-hill Usdum. But not a vestige of 
the city itself, nor of Gomorrah, Admah, and Zeboim, has ever 
been found. ' 

It had long been supposed that the eruption, by which the 
four cities were destroyed, had produced the chasm of the Dead 
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Sea. Dr. Robinson’s researches in that region cast great doubts 
on this hypothesis ; and the results of a more methodical survey, 
under Lieut. Lynch, have brought out facts which disprove it 
altogether. The soundings gave an average depth of between 
150 and 200 feet along the central line of the sea, till the pro- 
montory in front of Zoar. In this part, the lake is usually ford- 
able ; and the whole of its southern end is so shallow, that such 
a volcanic explosion and conflagration as the narrative of Gen. 
xix. 25 seems to imply, if followed by the not unusually associated 
phenomenon of subsidence, to the amount of 12 or 15 feet, 
would suffice to submerge to its present depth a cultivated low 
tract occupying that site, without sensibly increasing the area 
of the sea in other parts. 

But the rest of the country belonging to the Emim remained 
unaffected by this catastrophe ; and the royal seat appears to 
have been transferred to Heshbon, in the centre of the chief 
province, and a remarkably fertile and beautiful tract, abound- 
ing in ruins of deserted cities and villages. 

After the catastrophe of the cities, Lot and his family dwelt 
apart in the mountainous region behind Zoar. The first fixed 
settlement of his descendants is traced to the contiguous city, 
Rabbah (the great or chief city), occasionally alluded to in 
Scripture by its local name Ar. Its site is well known. The 
children of Lot grew into a considerable tribe, which separated 
under two heads; the junior branch, as we have seen before, 
establishing itself, in like manner, in the mountainous back 
settlements of the Zuzim. 

The hilly tract occupied by the Moabites is called in the 
itinerary of Moses, “the mounds” or low hills of the Abarim, 
corw7 ~; and the Moabite mountains beyond them, “the moun- 
tains of the Abarim.” (Nu. xxxiii. 44, 47.) These may be con- 
sidered as a prolongation of the “ mountains of Aram,” or of 
“the East.”” They doubtless received that name from the native 
race, because they were the settlement of the Eberite family of 
Lot; as Abram also, in Gen. xiv. 13, is called “Abram the 
Eberite.” In Balaam’s prophecy, the whole race descended 
from these two patriarchs is included under the patronymic 
Eber. Adbarim ony», is the same word as Jdrim (Hebrews) ony, 
save that its etymological import has been disguised, through 
the alteration in the pronunciation caused by the vowel-points. 

The original tribe-name of the Emim—“ the Shittim”—the 
name by which they were known among themselves, is not di- 
rectly recorded, like that of the Zuzim, in the earliest notice of 
them, Gen. xiv. 5. Nevertheless, we may obtain it by collating 
several passages in other parts of their history. 
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When the Israelites had conquered and expelled the Amorite 
usurpers of the metropolitan province, we learn from the itine- 
rary of Nu. xxxiii, 49, that they encamped in the plains of 
Moab, by the Jordan of Jericho, from Beth-Jeshimoth (nown ma 
the house of Jeshimoth) to Abel-Shittim (cen tx» Abel of 
Shittim.) The historian’s meaning, here, is evidently to assign 
the extreme limits of an encampment along the valley of the 
Jordan, too extensive to be descriptively referable to one parti- 
cular city. By a reference to Nu. xxv. 1, we further learn that 
Israel was abiding in Shittim, when, at the instigation of Ba- 
laam, an attempt was made to corrupt their religion, which 
brought on the war against the Midianites. As Israel was still 
abiding in Shittim, when Joshua sent out the spies into Canaan, 
and as they only removed from thence to cross the Jordan, the 
term of their sojourn in the region so called, cannot have fallen 
much short of two years. ' 

It is obvious from this, that “ Shittim ” cannot be meant to 
designate a city. Neither among the lists of Moabite cities in 
the later historical or prophetical books, nor in Josephus, nor 
in the ancient classic geographers, is any such name to be found. 
Yet any single city sufficiently large to contain all the victorious 
host, their wives, children, cattle and goods, for two years, must 
have been too considerable to escape subsequent notice, had 
such a city existed. These considerations go far to shew that 
the name Shittim, by which the Hebrews designate this locality, 
was not applied to a mere city, but to a very considerable extent 
of country. 

This will be made still more evident by another circumstance 
to be taken into consideration. Nu. xxi. 24—32, relates the 
conquest and first establishment of the Israelites in the plains of 
Moab, which excited the jealousy of the Moabites, and led them 
to plan the destruction of Israel through the denunciations of 
Balaam, as related in the succeeding chapters, xxii—xxiv. Be- 
tween this incident, and the cause of the Midianite war narrated 
in ch. xxv., there is an interval of more than a year, since this 
war was the closing event of the forty years’ probation in the 
wilderness, whereas the conquest of the Transjordanic provinces 
occurred at the beginning of the thirty-ninth. This narrative 
follows close upon the preceding chapters, not because it follows 
them in order of time, but because it relates the continuation 
of the same series of political machinations. Having thus 
brought up the history to the eve of the Midianite war, the his- 
torian breaks off to relate the occurrences which fill up this 
intermediate period ; after which he resumes the history of the 
war itself, the last event of his life. 
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Among these parenthetical chapters, we learn (ch. xxxii. 1— 
32) that after the destruction of the Amorites, and expulsion of 
the Rephaim, the tribes of Reuben, Gad, and Manasseh besought 
Moses to bestow upon them the conquered territory. The re- 
quest was granted, and these tribes established themselves in 
their possession ; the rest of the nation, having as yet no lands, 
continuing to occupy the encampment along the Jordan, de- 
scribed in Nu. xxxiil., as extending from the house of Jeshimoth 
to Abel of Shittim.” To suppose that this allotment is related 
in order of time, and consequently as having taken place after 
the seduction of Israel, involves the very improbable supposition 
that the Israelites, after acquiring by force of arms the mastery 
over a country stretching across more than a hundred geogra- 
phical miles, neglected to take possession of their conquest, left 
all the cities and lands they had acquired, unguarded, unoccupied 
and deserted for nearly two years, to encamp on the arid bank 
of the Jordan—and that, too, without any apparent fear or 
chance of molestation on the part of the nations they had de- 
prived of those lands; while the partisans of those very nations 
were actively engaged in plotting the destruction of their new 
conquerors! Such a proceeding would have been so senseless, 
that its absurdity need only be pointed out, to dismiss the sup- 
position altogether. The allotment of the first-fruits of conquest 
to the three elder tribes of Reuben, Gad and Manasseh,’ must 
be allowed to follow close upon the conquest itself; garrisons 
being placed in the chief cities, both to watch over the newly- 
acquired possession, and to protect the flocks and goods of the 
conquerors. These likewise watched over the welfare of their 
brethren, who had pitched their tents in the plains of the Jordan; 
supplying them with necessaries till their turn to take possession 
of their own inheritance should arrive. The Reubenites, Gad- 
ites, and Manassites certainly did not neglect their possessions, 
since we are told that before the death of Moses they had re- 
paired the cities which had been devastated in the war. Their 
departure from the common encampment, though not mentioned 
in the narrative, must be understood by the subsequent events. 

As the line of this encampment is described as extending 
from the mouth of the Jordan to a place called Abel on the 





b Reuben and Joseph were firstborn sons of Jacob’s lawful wives; and Gad, of 
his concubine Zilpah, handmaid of the senior wife. Dan, the fourth firstborn son in 
rank, was born (like Ishmael) of Rachel’s handmaid, substituted for her childless 
mistress ; consequently, the subsequent birth of Joseph, of the lawful wife, displaced 
him from the privileges he would otherwise have enjoyed as son of Rachel by adop- 
tien, placing him fourth only in rank, instead of second. Had there been a fourth 
apportionable province, it would doubtless have been given to him. 
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northern frontier of Shittim, it seems that the Hebrews must 
have understood by “ Shittim” generally, the whole country of 
which the “plains of Moab,” where the tents were pitched, 
formed only a part ; the part extending along the eastern bank 
of the Jordan, in front of Jericho. As in the case of Canaan, 
they put the patronymic of the tribe for the name of the land 
that tribe occupied ; for the people called themselves the Shit- 
tim, but the local name of their land, as we have already seen 
in a former chapter, was Shava or Shaveh. 

I apprehend that the “vale of Shiddim” in which the me- 
tropolis of this people once lay, is only an orthographic variation 
of the same name. In this case, the historian appears to have 
transcribed the form of the name literally, from a more ancient 
record, perhaps from one embodied in an old and limited alpha- 
bet, which, like the Egyptian, did not distinguish such shades 
of sound as that between d and ¢; whereas, in his personal nar- 
rative, he wrote the name as he heard it pronounced in the 
country. Both these orthographies are equally well represented 
in the Egyptian form of this name, with which Moses was no 
doubt very well acquainted. 

The origin of the tribe-name Shittim, thus applied by the 
Israelite historian to the land once ruled by the Emim, may be 
gathered from a remarkable passage in Balaam’s concluding pro- 
phecy, which is quoted entire at the end of this chapter. The 
Egyptian records relating to the suet ra furnish a complete 
explanation of it, by which the identity of the people is further 
confirmed. 

In this prophecy, the Emim are alluded to as “the children 
of Sheth,” in conjunction with the Moabites, among whom the 
remnant of the ancient nation had become so intimately blended, 
since the Amorite invasion, as to be no longer historically dis- 
tinguished from them, in the sacred annals, either by Moses or 
by their own prophet. From a treaty of peace concluded by 
Rameses II. with the suet ra, in the twenty-first year of his 
reign,’ we learn that this very name, Sheth ne, was the name of 
the tutelar and patronymic god of their land. It is written in 
Egyptian, Suth, and Suth-esh. In this very curious document, 
not only is the late contest between the Egyptians and sner-ra 
represented as a personal contest between the patron gods of the 
two rival nations, but these gods are also introduced as ratifying 
the treaty in person, by their signature or attestation at the end! 
And if the reader is curious to know under what style and titles 
the gods shewed themselves off in such important transactions, 





¢ Rosellini, Mon. Reali, pl. cxvi. 
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it is as follows: ‘The Suth of the fortress of ar‘na ; the Suth 
of the fortress of arna‘ta; the Suth-esh of the fortress of 
PILKA,” etc., etc. ; the same name being thus repeated in con- 
nexion with the fortress under his charge, the chieftain of which 
probably was proxy for his god on the occasion. That the Suth 
or the Suth-esh thus introduced is neither the name nor the 
title of a man, is proved by the determinative hieroglyphic sign 
following the name; this is neither the figure of a man, nor of 
a chief, as in that case it would be; it is the figure of the Egyp- 
tian god Seth, which Plutarch informs us was the Egyptian 
name of him whom the Greeks call Typhon. He is represented 
with the head of a long-snouted and long-eared unknown ani- 
mal, which they mistook for an ass. This same figure is used 
to write ideagraphically the name of the king Seti-Menephtah. 

This god’s head, with the body of a dog, is also the deter- 
minative sign of the name Baro or Baal, ‘v3, in the historical 
inscriptions of this period. In the laudatory comparisons with 
this Baro, so frequently applied by the Egyptian hierogramma- 
tists to their sovereign, we have a sure token that at that time 
Suth or Baal was a god as highly reverenced by the Egyptians 
themselves, as by their foes the sHET’TA. 

Suth and Baal are nearly synonymous titles; denoting a 
lord or master, the former in Egyptian, the latter in Hebrew. 
Sut'n’ Keb, “ Lord of Egypt,” is the usual formula heading the 
the names of Egyptian sovereigns. 

In the Papyrus Sallier* there occurs the following remark- 
able passage :— 


‘They shall not stand in the land of KHERBU.... 
Fallen in their blood! 
Then shall the revolted chiefs, the fallen of suet, approach, and 
glorify the great name of his majesty, saying : 
*O thou Ra in thy solar abode, Suthesh the son of Netpe, the great 
disturber, and Baal who smites his enemies! Thy terror is in the land of 
SHET behind thee |’ ” 


The Egyptian author of this historical poem seems here to 
admit openly, in the terms of this address to the king of Egypt, 
that Seth, Suth, alias Suthesh, alias Baal, being “son of Netpe,” 





@ Select Papyri; facsimiles published by the British Museum. Pap. Sail. 3, 
pl. xxxii., 1. 6—9. The passage is thus translated by Mr. Birch, in the introductory 
account of these documents. I may as well point out in this place an oversight of 
my own in a reference, which I have corrected in the present section. The ancient 
papyrus in this collection which includes the geographical fragment so often alluded 
to in both sections, is not one of the Sallier, but one of the Anastasi papyri. As, 
however, I have given the numbers of the plate, etc., this mistake would not have 
misled any one wishing to refer to the published facsimile of original document. 
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was brother to Osiris. The myth of Osiris cruelly persecuted 
by his brother Typhon or Seth, implies the same; and both in- 
volve an equally distinct confession on the part of the Egyptians, 
of the common origin of the Shethite race with themselves, and 
of their gods with those of Egypt proper. 

It is not until after the final dismemberment of this once 
dreaded race, that the god Seth was blotted out of the Egyp- 
tian pantheon, and his name was consigned to execration as the 
evil genius who so long favoured the cause of the most invete- 
rate enemies of Egypt. Earlier monuments represent him under 
various forms and characters, as the teacher of kings/—as the 
patronymic of the dog-star,—as the god to whom one of the five 
days of the Epact was consecrated, and whose name was borne 
by several Egyptian monarchs. The assiduity with which the 
Egyptians erased or defaced his figure, under all its representa- 
tions, has unfortunately contributed to cast great obscurity over 
the functions of this god in their mythological system. There 
is no doubt, however, that his synonym Bako is the Baal of 
Scripture ;7 and another of his Egyptian synonyms, nuBI, seems 
to point out his identity with the local god Nebo of Shittim. 

The name of astrta, Ashtaroth mney or Ashtoreth, (for the 
points vary the pronunciation of the name, but the Hebrew 
radicals are exactly equivalent to the Egyptian characters,) is 
also mentioned in the treaty above referred to, as the great god- 
dess of the suet’ra. A chain of connexion singularly consistent 
and interesting, is thereby established in favour of that people’s 
identity with the race whose metropolis was Heshbon, and whose 
sway extended to the neck of the Elanitic gulf and over the 
whole peninsula of Sinai—the Emim, and the cognate Kenite 
and Amalekite tribes. 

In the first place, one of the most noted fortresses of the 
SHET’TA, was called aresH. This name is one of the synonyms, 
or rather local proper names, of Astarte ; as is proved by a tablet 
in the Louvre, described in Prisse’s Monuments de l Egypte et de 
le Nubie, which represents a goddess similar in every respect to 
the goddess Ken on the tablet of Kaha in the British Museum, 
save that she bears on her head the cow’s horns and globe of 
Hathor, which are absent in the provincial goddess Ken; and 
that her name is given as aTesH, instead of “ Ken.” The iden- 
tity of Ken with the Assyrian Astarte, in every emblem and 
attribute, has been sufficiently established by Mr. Layard’s de- 
signs from the Khorsabad sculptures. And that in the form of 





f Burton, Excerpta Hierog., pl. 137. 
9 Bunsen, Egypt’s Place, etc., vol. i., pp. 426—429. 
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Atesh, she is the “two-horned Ashtaroth,” patronymic of the 
metropolis of the Rephaim, is absolutely proved by a fact we 
gather from the Egyptian sculptures that represent the final 
triumph of the Egyptian conquerors presenting their captives 
and the rich spoils of the conquered to the local gods of Thebes ; 
for among these spoils are the sacred vessels employed in the 
service of the gods, bearing their emblems on the covers ; and 
the cow’s head, with the globe and horns, is a frequent device 
among these emblems, whether the spoils be those of the sHas‘vu, 
the sHet‘ta, the Rzo, the Tau, or the ttn.’ The religious em- 
blems of all these people are absolutely identical—proving them 
to be branches of the same people, and agreeing in the external 
symbols of their worship. Moreover, the sHas‘u who submitted 
to Rameses II., in his great expedition against the sHET’Ta, are 
represented wearing the same emblem—the horns and globe— 
on their helmets. The people of sHarrta‘na, belonging to the 
sHAs‘v nation, bear the same crest on theirs. 

The goddess being thus distinctly identified, it is a very re- 
markable coincidence that we should recover, in one of her 
monumental names, Ken, the patronymic of that very branch of 
the Shethite people who, under the name of “ Midianites,” in 
Scripture, took a leading part on behalf of the Moabites in en- 
deavouring to seduce the Israelites to their corrupt religious 
practices, in order to make friends of them and regain a footing 
in the lands they had lost. It is still more remarkable, that in 
one of their possessions, the city of Elath rox, “the mighty,” 
we should even recover what appears the radical form of another 
name under which, according to Herodotus,' the same goddess 
was worshipped, namely, the Arabian ’Adurra, otherwise Adar, 
which he informs us is the same as the Babylonian Mudurra. 
Elath is the city I identify with the monumental Lin men- 
tioned above, among whose sacred emblems that of Astarte is 
prominent. 

So much has been done in a former chapter towards esta- 
blishing the geographical identity of the Emim of Scripture 
with the monumental sHeT’ra, that very little remains to be 





h Compare the spoils in Rosellini’s Mon. Reali, pl. xlviii., lii., lv., lix. 

i Herodotus, Clio, c. 131. The etymology of this goddess’ name has given rise 
to much conjecture. The simplest origin for it appears suggested by the passage, 
Ex. xv. 15 :— 


‘Then are the leaders of Edom troubled— 
Trembling hath seized the mighty of Moab ayn *px.” 
From which it appears that E] (a mighty or powerful one) was a Moabite title of 
superiority, like Allouph (a leader) of the Edomites. Elath nix is merely the femi- 
nine form of this root. 
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said in completion of this subject, before we enter upon the few 
details which scriptural and monumental antiquity unite to 
afford us concerning their history. 

The cities of the suzt ra which I have been able to trace 
through the topographical allusions of Scripture or of historical 
antiquity, to the lands of the Emim, are as follows: 

SHEB'T'UN is the first city mentioned in the expedition of 
Rameses II. against the suer’ra, and towards which his march 
was directed/ This is the metropolis of the scriptural Shittim, 
called by the Hebrews, Heshbon. ‘The only difference is in the 
gender; and, what is very remarkable, in the Egyptian geo- 
grapher Ptolemy’s list of Arabian cities,‘ it is called "EaBoura, 
which agrees in form and gender with the hieroglyphic tran- 
script. In another part of the same historical inscription, the 
name is written sHABU, supplying the vowel (an aspirated a or e 
= the Greek nu), but omitting the final formatives. Thus no- 
thing is wanting to demonstrate the verbal identity of the mo- 
numental sHEB'r'uN with the Hebrew version of the name, 
jen, Heshbon. 

The four lower lines of the treaty between Rameses II. and 
the snet‘ra, already referred to, contain a list of their principal 
fortresses.' This part of the monument is unfortunately very 
defective, as several entire names are broken off at both ends of 
the lines. Of the eleven, more or less mutilated, which remain, 
I have found six which can be identified with places in the land 
once occupied by the Emim. 

AR‘NA. “The dwelling of Ar,” wn mentioned in an ob- 
scure poetical quotation from the book of the wars of Jehovah, 
Nu. xxi. 15. Whether this be Ar of Moab, otherwise Rabbah, 
subsequently known as Areopolis; or whether it be the city 





j Rosellini, Mon. Reali, pl. cii., 1. 4, and c., 1. 2. 
k Ptolemy, Geog., 1. v., c, xvi. 
 Rosellini, Mon. Reali, pl. cxvi., 1. 27—30. Iam not aware that this impor- 

tant list of names has ever been noticed before. I am indebted to the kindness of 
Mr. Birch (of the British Museum) for pointing it out to me; as well as for some 
particulars of the document itself, of which he very obligingly imparted the substance 
to me, by a verbal translation. No version of this extraordinary relic of ancient 
customs has ever yet been published. 

It is worthy of remark, that the six names I have been able to identify are those 
of places north of the Arnon—with the exception of Ar-na, if this be Ar of Moab or 
Rabbah. This was the only part of the land of the Emim known to the Hebrews, 
and to which the local names to be gathered from the Mosaic and later prophetic 
lists, exclusively refer. Of the part permanently retained by the Moabites, they 
knew nothing : yet this is more than half of the original possessions of the Emim. The 
five unidentified names probably belonging to this unknown part, read as follows : 

1. SHISASAPA ; 2. SAR-SU*** (mutilated); 3. sH1RNA(P) * ** (mutilated) ; 
4. Tar (illegible group) TASHERRI . . (final letter wanting) ; 5. ASHN ** * (mutilated) 
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Aroer on the Arnon (-y'v), a reduplicate form of the same name, 
is the only thing doubtful; for the identity of the name itself 
is evident. 

The fortress of the arna‘ta is the next on thelist. arna‘ta 
is only the feminine Egyptian form of the Hebrew pr» Arn‘on ; 
and is the name of the river on which the celebrated stronghold 
of the sHet’ra, called atesH, was situated. The picture of this 
fortress in the great historical tableau of the expedition of Ra- 
meses against the sHeT’Ta, shews that it was near the mouth of 
the river, and almost entirely surrounded by water. This topo- 
graphical hint concerning the situation of aTEesH suggests its 
identity with the nameless “ city in the midst of the river,” men- 
tioned, in conjunction with Aroer, as marking the frontier of 
the land obtained by the Reubenites through their conquest of 
the Amorite usurper Sihon. (Josh. xiii. 16.) On the other hand, 
Josephus gives a list of Arabian cities taken by Alexander 
Janneus in the wars, which his son promised to restore to the 
king of Arabia who reigned at Petra. Among these, he men- 
tions Oronas, as one of the cities of the Moabites. The similarity 
of this name to the Egyptian arna’‘t, is striking ; but this does 
not clear up the doubt whether the fortress of the arna‘ta be 
the same place as aresH, “the city in the midst of the river,” 
or another. place called anna‘ta=Oronas, after which the river 
itself was named. 

PILKA. This name is still extant in the castle of Belka on 
the Haj-route to Damascus. Its scriptural name, however, is 
unknown, as it was in the land of the Reubenites, and may have 
borne another while in their possession, which it lost when the 
Moabites regained possession of the country. 

SAR-PAI'NA. This is a compound of - Zur, a rock or strong- 
hold, and ja Beén, (Sept. Bavav,) a place in the Reubenite 
district. (Nu. xxxii. 3.) The same prefix, sar, occurs also in 
another name in the same list, sar‘su**** too much mutilated 
to be identifiable. 

KAITAVATA'NA. “ The dwelling of Khazavath,” corresponds 
by its radicals to msn mp, mentioned in Nu. xxii. 39, as the 
place to which Balak went with Balaam, after meeting him on 
the frontier, and from whence they went together to Bamoth- 
Baal, the place dedicated to the god of the land, Sheth or Baro, 
—before whom the fatal imprecations against Israel were to be 
solemnly pronounced. The points transform it into Huzoth. 

Kata*’**** mutilated ; it is most probably Kedemoth, where 
the Israelites came after passing Bamoth (Deut. ii. 26), and 
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from whence Moses sent messengers to Sihon to ask permission 
to pass through his land. This circumstance indicates its posi- 
tion as on the frontier, eastward of Heshbon. 

The two remaining names of cities on my list, classed under 
the Emim national group, belong to the provinces of Ken and 
Amalek. For to the former must in all probability be referred 
BARNU'MA, or Kadesh-Barnea, on the border of the great Wady 
Arabah, and commanding the Canaanite frontier. 

The last, anusHv, corresponds to the city "Invicos of Hero- 
dotus." Its site is unknown; but the general indications he 
gives of its locality, as on the line of traffic leading to Kadytis, 
and as being about three days’ journey from the lake Serbonis 
which lies at the foot of mount Casius, just where Egypt begins, 
point to the eastern side of the Wady El Arish, and conse- 
quently place it in the Amalekite district. 

From the singular account Herodotus gives of the worship 
and costume of the Arabians of Jenysus, it seems they must 
have been an isolated remnant of that race. They worshipped 
Dionysus (Osiris) under the name of Orotal, and Urania (Astarte) 
under the name of Alilat and “cut away their hair all round, 
shaving it off the temples ;” assigning as a reason for this prac- 
tice, that their god was shaved so. 

Now it is a peculiarity of national costume, which I have 
found without an exception characteristic of all those monu- 
mental people whom I have been able to trace to the Rephaim 
by means of their cities and names—that they all shave some 
part of the head, or beard, or both: and though each tribe does 
this after a fashion of its own, yet in one particular they all 
agree: they all shave the temples and the side of the beard. 
Their Aramean and Horite-Edomite dependents, and their 
Amorite neighbours, on the contrary, always appear with their 
beard entire, and their hair long and carefully trimmed. 

We further learn from the Egyptian sculptures that the par- 
ticular practice of “ cutting away the hair all round, and shaving 
it off the temples,” was characteristic of certain tribes of the 
sHetT’ta. Among the chiefs represented as hastening in mag- 
nificently accoutred war chariots, to aid the city aTEesH against 
Rameses II., some are conspicuous by a coiffure corresponding 
with remarkable exactitude to the above description. None of 
their hair is left but a round patch on the top of the skull ; and 
that is tied up into a tuft, like the scalp-lock of an American 
Indian, or twisted into a long pendant braid, like a Chinese 
pigtail. If this be the way the god Orotal used to shave for a 
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pattern, we cannot commend his taste; but the pious reverence 
of the Amalekites for the divine origin of this hideous fashion 
probably led them to think it very becoming. 

The head attire of the snerra of aresH in the battle-scene 
of Seti-Menephtah at Karnak, and that of the captive chief in 
the symbolical group of that king devoting his enemies to de- 
struction, presents a striking contrast to the one described 
above ; and there, the intention of imitating the coiffure of their 
god is manifest, by comparing it with the effigies of Astarte on 
some of their sacred utensils. They wore a long thick braid of 
hair on each side of the face, behind the ear; and the back hair 
is long, hanging down like that of a woman ; it may perhaps be 
to follow up this strange religious manifestation, that they 
shaved their beards, or clipped it exceedingly short. While 
other branches of the Rapha nation proclaimed their allegiance 
to the tutelar god of their land by the crest of their helmets, 
the suet’ta carried out the same idea by their mode of tonsure, 
as they wore no helmets. 

If we now bear in mind that it was in the land of this people 
that the children of Israel spent thirt#-cight years of probation, 
in the great and terrible wilderness of Paran and Seir, in con- 
stant communication with the Edomite and Midianite tribes 
domesticated among them, we shall then apprehend the full 
significanee of the prohibition given in Lev. xix. 27, in terms 
precisely equivalent to those by which Herodotus describes the 
practice of their descendants, the Jenysite Arabians. “Ye 
shall not round off the corners of your heads, neither shall ye 
destroy the corners of your beards.”% Since this practice, as 
explained by Herodotus, and confirmed by the religious badges 
and emblems depicted on the Egyptian sculptures, was a dis- 
tinctive outward token of this idolatrous people’s worship and 
nationality, its adoption, by an Israelite, would of course be re- 
garded as equivalent to an open declaration of religious and 
national apostasy. 

The names of cities above enumerated are given in the third 
column of the Onomasticon, under the head Emim Group. 
No. IV. Immediately below this column, are two names apart, 

(40 and 41), which occur in a record of the conquests of 
Rameses III. They are kept separate from the column, only 
because I have no criterion for deciding whether they should be 
referred to the Emim Group, or to their Horite dependencies 
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forming the lower part of the Aramite Group, No. III. ; as they 
are not mentioned in Scripture, and their sites are uncertain. 
Their correspondence to two names out of the list of Arabian 
cities in which Oronas or Orone is mentioned,” proves that they 
certainly were in the dominions of the Shethite race. For Jo- 
sephus reckons as Arabia, and Ptolemy includes in Arabia- 
Petrea, all the country east of the Jordan that lay southward of 
the river Zurka. 

TARBUSA is the place called Tharabasa by Josephus, in that 
list. One cannot easily be misled in the identity of a name 
with four radicals, all agreeing. Luss*:* is exactly Lussa of 
the same list: the character wanting, in the hieroglyphic group, 
is ouly the final formative, or vowel. If this were the Avca of 
Ptolemy, identified by Dr. Robinson with a desert-station east 
of Wady-el-Arish, it was an Amalekite outpost. The characters 
however may also be read rss‘** and may possibly stand for 
Rissah, one of the unknown encampments of the Mosaic itine- 
rary, Nu. xxxili. 21; in which case it would be referable to the 
Kenite or the Edomite districts. 


CHAPTER X. 


Wars of the Emim with Egypt. 


If the materials I have thus far brought together before the 
reader’s view are worthy to be accepted as sufficiently satisfac- 
tory evidence that the Emim of the Hebrew annals are no other 
than the daring and dreaded suxr‘ta of the Egyptian, then the 
broad outline of their history may be sketched out with some- 
thing like certainty, by connecting the scriptural and the 
monumental references to the leading events of their political 
career, and to the leading features of their social condition. 

We gather from Manetho, that when the Phoenician Shep- 
herds first established their power at Memphis, the Assyrians 
were masters of Asia; and that the chief of the Hyk-sos fortified 
the eastern frontier of Egypt with peculiar care, being appre- 
hensive that the rival power might make an inroad from that 
quarter. There was no doubt a reason, founded on experience, 
for these apprehensions. 

For that dynasty passed away—the Hyksos made themselves 
masters of all Egypt—and an interval, which is perhaps not 
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overrated at about two centuries, has elapsed, before we meet 
with the next definite indication of the state of their affairs, in 
that valuable historical fragment of Genesis xiv., quoted entire 
in the introduction to this history; and we then find them at 
open war with a king of Assyria and his confederates. 

When Abraham entered Palestine—when Lot chose the 
royal valley of Shaveh for his residence—the power of the Re- 
phaim in Egypt had perhaps passed its meridian. Thebes was 
still tributary to their chiefs; for the long and fierce war against 
them, which ended in the deliverance of the Thebans from their 
yoke, had not yet begun, since the final expulsion of the Shep- 
herds from the Delta can hardly have taken place before the 
death of Abraham, according to the system of relative chrono- 
logy which the identification of that nation compels me to adopt. 
The uncertainty that hangs over the duration of some reigns in 
the 18th and 19th dynasties, renders an exact chronological ad- 
justment, on that foundation, hopeless; but a general coinci- 
dence of events, of which the respective dates may be fixed 
within a latitude of twenty years either way, is sufficiently pre- 
cise for an historical sketch like the present, where a broad and 
comprehensive view of leading and unquestionable facts is all 
that we require, and indeed all that the few fragments, snatched 
from the decay and oblivion of ages, reveal of characteristic and 
instructive detail. 

The invasion described in Gen. xiv., was not the first that 
the Rephaim had suffered from their Asiatic rivals in power. 
The Emim tribe had been made tributary to the sovereign of 
Elam, fourteen years before. This indicates a shade of decline 
in the power of the race itself; an increasing ascendancy in that 
of their rivals. The Emim tribe were the section of the nation 
against which the hostility of the Assyrian confederacy seemed 
more particularly directed : this would suggest that the task of 
defending the power of the great political body in the east, had 
been more particularly delegated to them, while its elder branch 
strove to maintain it in the south. 

The part taken by the great chief of the nation, on the occa- 
sion of their unexpected deliverance from their invaders by 
means of the panic into which Abraham’s cautious but unflinch- 
ing intrepidity had thrown the enemy, teaches us, among other 
things, that up to that time, the junior branch of the nation and 
its supreme chieftain acted in concert, under a system of federal 
discipline which speaks highly in favour of their civil institutions. 
It also goes far to explain their success, in the immense political 
ascendancy which their unity of purpose and of action enabled 
the Rephaim—“ the chiefs of the earth ”—to obtain, and to re- 
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tain for so many centuries over the principal kingdoms of the 
primeval civilized world. 

Traces of this people’s having once—and for perhaps a long 
interval of time—exercised a powerful influence over the desti- 
nies of Assyria and Babylonia, are by no means wanting; but 
they are dim and shadowy. Certain gods of the Rephaim are 
found domesticated beyond the Euphrates. The foundation of 
Assyrian worship, as far as the monuments shew, seems to have 
been a pure Sabism ; but at a later period, another system has 
been superadded, with which it does not harmonize. Astarte, 
Seth-Baal, Nebo, Oannes, in their own land, are not only local 
gods, but patronymns of the people who serve them,—or imper- 
sonations of the land. They are forms of the gods peculiar to 
the nation ; and as old among them as the nation itself. When 
we find counterparts of the gods of the Rephaim on Assyrian 
sculptures,—when we also find there the name of one of their 
most formidable tribes, the sHet’ra,—we may count this as a 
strong indication pointing to the same end as the scriptural 
account, which presents them at war with the kings of Assyria 
and Shinar; and with that of Manetho, which presents them as 
on their guard against aggression from Assyria: that there may 
have been periods of alternate conquest and depression on both 
sides, of which the records have perished. Perhaps not altoge- 
ther; a source of discovery is now only just opening upon us, 
which may hereafter be found to extend even to the remote ages 
coeval with the early monarchs of Egypt, the Sesertasens and 
Amenemhas, who shared the dominion of the Nile with their 
powerful rivals of the north. But leaving these regions of doubt- 
ful speculation, until aray of sunshine shall have pierced through 
the cloud of oblivion that hangs over the grave of buried em- 
pires, to guide us with a more certain step along the gloomy 
vista of a past over which forty centuries have closed,—we will 
now leap over the gap of about three hundred years which sepa- 
rates the intimation of the state of the Rephaim given us at the 
time of Abraham’s migration, from that era of circumstantial 
monumental records, which presents them to our view with the 
startling reality of pictorial representation. 

The sHet’ta do not appear on this scene upon an indepen- 
dent footing, till the wars against the smas‘v and their allies of 
NAHARI'NA have been carried on for a full century, and the 
power of the elder tribe begins to totter under the inveterate 
efforts of the Theban kings to avenge the degradation of their 
fathers by extirpating the children of their oppressors. As 
auxiliaries to their principals, the Emim doubtless bore their 
part in the contest. But the records of the immediate successors 
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of Amosis do not afford the same abundance of materials for 
geographical identification, as that which is so plentifully yielded 
by the lists of tributaries to Egypt under Seti-Menephtah, and 
the vaunting historical inscriptions accompanying the pictorial 
triumphs of Rameses II. and III. The names are few, and the 
same are often repeated. The city of arzsH is supposed to be 
mentioned as early as under Thothmes III.; and trv, the great 
emporium of the Aramean Horites, pays the tribute of her rich 
and varied merchandize to that monarch, though we do not 
know whether it was then in the power of the Rephaim or not. 
But whatever part the Emim had borne in the great national 
conflict, up to the time of the 19th dynasty, was undoubtedly in 
unison with, though strictly subordinate to, the elder and sove- 
reign branch of their people in Bashan. 

Under Seti-Menephtah, they first appear as distinct objects 
of hostility, though not yet as taking the lead. Their land was 
less accessible than that of their kindred. It could only be 
penetrated from the north by the complete reduction of the 
Zuzim ; or from the south, by the conquest of the Amalekite 
and Horite regions. The tributary list of Seti-Menephtah at 
at Karnak,‘ goes far to shew that both these points were gained ; 
that this great conqueror had reduced the northern branch of 
the Rapha nation sufficiently low to command its submission, 
and had secured the principal passes and stations of the south, 
Jenysus, Kadesh-Barnea, Elath, Seir, Punon, as far as Atesh on 
the Arnon; besides those which must remain unrecognized in 
that list, either because the names are of doubtful reading, or 
because their correspondents are not to be found in the sacred 
or classic writers. Such was the relative position of the con- 
tending powers, when the mightiest of Egypt’s conquerors, 
Rameses II., ascended the throne, and the fierce and daring 
children of Sheth rallied all the energies and resources of their 
nation, to carry on to the utmost of their power the deadly feud 
of race against race, in which their former chiefs, and now un- 
certain allies, had almost succumbed. 

The celebrated expedition led by the great Rameses against 
the suer’ra, in the fifth year of his reign, was deemed the most 
glorious among the military triumphs achieved by this renowned 
conqueror. It forms the subject of three vast commemorative 
sculptures, embellishing his three palace-temples of Luxor, the 
Ramesseum, and the excavated one of Abou-Simbel in Nubia. 
I shall refer to the latter in describing the campaign.‘ It is re- 
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markable for a curious attempt at combining geographical with 
historical delineation, which may perhaps entitle it to be regarded 
as the oldest map in the world, in so far that the Egyptian artist 
has evidently intended to represent the general outline of the 
country invaded by the great conqueror, in conjunction with the 
leading incidents of the campaign. But as he probably had 
nothing to guide him but the verbal description of those present 
at the action who furnished the necessary details, we cannot be 
surprised at the bearings not being very accurate. We shall 
nevertheless find, from our previous identification of the land of 
the sutra by means of the topographical descriptive fragment 
of the Anastasi Papyrus, that the leading features of the country 
are sufficiently well made out in the topographical design of 
Abou-Simbel, to admit of our recognizing at once the Jordan, 
the Dead Sea, and the Arnon. So that when we endeavour to 
refer the leading events of the campaign to their proper localities 
according to the indications given to the inscriptions appended to 
the design, we discover that the Egyptian artist has forestalled us, 
by representing them in sifu ; and when we find the route of the 
land of the suet’ra elaborately described in the records of their 
wars with Rameses which constitute the subject of the Papyrus, 
we also find out the motive of that description—that this was 
the route actually followed by the conqueror ; that, in fact, these 
two geographical documents—the most ancient of their kind in 
the world—are complementary to and explanatory of each other; 
and the mystery they presented, is finally unsealed and ren- 
dered intelligible to us, through a third document almost coeval 
with them in antiquity—the early historical and geographical 
notices of the Bible. 

The tableau is a very oblong parallelogram. The scene of 
action is laid on the two sides of a river, which runs from the 
left, across it, into a lake situated near the middle of the picture. 
The opposite end of the lake receives another river, at the 
mouth of which is placed a fortress. The inscriptions give the 
name of this river ARNa‘TA, and of the fortress atrsH.” 

The eastern mode of orientation is to place the east in front, 
the south at the right hand, and the north at the left hand. It 
is singular that these are the bearings of the topographical de- 
sign of Abou-Simbel, and from the Jordan at the Shibboleth 
ford to the Dead Sea, they are geographically true. But those 
of the Arnon are not correct, its true course being from east to 
west ; whereas the Egyptian artist has made it run into the sea 





« In the Egyptian list of names, I give the two forms of this one; col. iv., fig. 
20, a, is as it is found on the fortress ; and 20, 5, as it occurs in the inscriptions of 
Seti-Menephtah, and of Rameses II., in the account of the expedition. 
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from the south. This was done most probably to secure a linear 
arrangement of his incidents, which could not all have been 
brought in, had he made the river run into the sea from the top 
of the picture. For the final scene of action, where the inci- 
dents are the most crowded, is just the very part which lies 
above the Arnon and the city of aTrsH. 

Having thus planned the field of action, the artist could 
hardly have given sufficient consequence to the actors in it, 
unless he had made them a little out of proportion with respect 
to the landscape. The figures are on a scale of about a foot to 
a mile! Thus the Jordan dwindles to the relative dimensions 
of a street-kennel, and the Dead Sea to those of a little fish- 
pond, which the royal chariot-horses galloping along the river’s 
eastern bank might easily stride over, seeing that their legs span 
an arch of some ten miles. The fortress of Atesh also gains in 
consequence at the expense of the sea, its picture being pro- 
jected from the mouth of the river so far out, as to cover nearly 
all the lake ; and even then, it is so much too small for the 
warriors who defend it, that each of its five towers cannot pos- 
sibly contain more than two brave men very tightly jammed to- 
gether into the battlements, and half as high as the towers 
themselves. 

Owing to this unavoidable disproportion between the people 
and the field of action, and the number of incidents he had to 
delineate, the artist was reduced to indicate the successive stages 
of the action itself, by dividing the field into several horizontal 
lines, along which his groups are arranged. To follow the 
thread of the story, you must begin at the bottom line, near 
the prefatory inscription, just below the two encampments of the 
Egyptian king and of the sHet’ra, which are delineated in situ. 
You must then follow the figures in their course along the two 
lines above this, so as to end with the passage of the Jordan at 
the extreme left edge of the picture, where what may be called 
the first act of the pictorial drama ends. It consists of the en- 
campment, and preparations for action. 

The second act begins on the other side of the Jordan; it is 
the invasion. The king in his chariot, (four times as large as 
the other figures and chariots, according to custom,) having 
crossed the river, is proceeding southwards to the country east 
of the Dead Sea. The sHerra and their allies are rushing in 
their chariots across the ford, at the left border of the picture. 
The line of this important geographical incident is prolonged 
over the king’s head, to the fortress of arzsH, to which their 
course, like his, is directed. 

The third act depicts the final rout of the suer'ra and their 
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allies. The royal war-chariot appears a third time, in the parts 
north of the Arnon. Here we see all the animation and confu- 
sion of an Egyptian battle-scene. The king is transfixing his 
enemies in every direction with his enormous arrows, or riding 
over them ; they tumble about in every imaginable impossible 
attitude; some run off with their cattle, the dead bodies of 
others float along the river—there are heaps of spoil, and strings 
of captives led off in ignominious triumph, among whom are con- 
spicuous a group of the remarkable and unmistakeable rzo, the 
indomitable Anakim of Arba, the faithful allies of their kin- 
dred, the Emim. 

The course of events, as thus read off from the picture, is 
much more intelligible than the narrative of them, which may be 
extracted, though not without difficulty, from Rosellini’s trans- 
lation. The style of the Egyptian hierogrammatists is so verbose, 
so loaded with bombastical epithets, metaphors, and eulogies of 
the monarch, as to be almost unintelligible, even to the learned 
pupil of Champollion. It is astonishing how small a lump of 
fact remains, when the froth of adulation and circumlocution 
which overlays it, is removed. The local names are the most 
valuable among those facts, since they furnish us with references 
to the sites whereby the identity of the people and of their land 
is again put to the severe test of topographical as well as verbal 
correspondence ; and the circumstantial agreement we thus ob- 
tain, leaves nothing to be desired. 

When we find it stated as the opening fact, in the inscrip- 
tion, that his majesty was staying in the land of Tau, it is very 
satisfactory to find that in a map of Palestine, the site of 
Iuttah, a fortress of the Anakim with which I identify the ran, 
TAHI, or TAH'N of the Egyptian monuments, corresponds exactly 
to the place in the picture occupied by the royal encampment, 
where the king is represented sitting on his throne and receiv- 
ing the report of the ambassadors. 

When we find in the inscription, that two ambassadors from 
the sHas'u came to the king, and told him that the snxrra 
were encamped in the land of cuERB‘v,’ it is not less satisfactory 
to find in the picture that the place of the sneT’Ta encampment 
corresponds exactly to the site of Hebron in the map. 

This camp is surrounded by palisades. The self-satisfied 
assurance of the enemy is indicated by the warriors and horses 
lying down within the enclosure; while others are engaged in 
games of skill or military exercises. In the middle of the camp 
is a sacred enclosure, in which four priests are prostrate before a 





» I here follow Mr. Birch’s quotation, as Rosellini’s reading is not accurate. 
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shrine overshadowed by the wings of two cherubic figures. This 
is a very remarkable circumstance ; for the date of this event is 
about seventy-nine years before the Exodus. It proves the an- 
tiquity and universality of this symbolical representation. 

When we next find, by the inscription, that the object of 
these two sHas‘u ambassadors was to tender their submission to 
the Egyptian king, in the name of their nation, and to give him 
“an entrance into the country,”’— it is very satisfactory to re- 
cognize in this incident three valuable coincidences :— 

Firstly : That the pictorial description corresponding to this 
event, placed at the beginning of the lowest line, just under the 
Egyptian camp, shews us that the people there represented as 
coming forward to greet the Egyptian chiefs with every demon- 
stration of friendship, were a people devoted to Astarte, whose 
crest they wear.on their helmets ; and Ashtaroth-Karnaim (the 
two-horned Ashtaroth) metropolis of Bashan and head of the 
SHAS‘U nation, was sacred to that very goddess, whose name it 
bore. 

Secondly : That the people of Zarthan or sHAIRTA‘NA wear 
the same crest and costume; and that was also a city of the 
sHas‘u of Gilead. 

Thirdly : That by knowing who these people were, and where 
their lands lay, we understand what is meant by their giving the 
king of Egypt “an entrance into the country.” For we see by 
the picture itself, that the Egyptians invaded the suer-ta by 
crossing the Jordan at the Shibboleth ford. We learn by the 
itinerary of the Anastasi Papyrus, that the way to the land of 
the sHet’ta was through part of the land of the sHas‘v, near 
“the hill of the land of sHava;” which amounts to the same 
thing as the picture,—since we find that part to be the very part 
about the hill of Jeldd which faces the Shibboleth ford. We 
further learn from the date of the expedition, “the 9th of 
Epiphi in the fifth year of the king’s reign,”” that it took place 
at a season of the year when the Jordan is too fuli to be forded, 





w The earliest period at which this expedition can be fixed, is 1389 B.c., and the 
latest, 1369 s.c. In 1389 B.c., the lst of Thoth of the Egyptian vague year, fell on 
Aug. 5th, and the 9th of Epiphi on Juue 10th, of the Julian account. In the 14th 
century B.c., June 10th was nearly twenty-eight days before the summer solstice; a 
season-position equivalent to May 26th of the Gregorian account now in use. In 
1369, the 9th of Epiphi would be five days earlier. 

The remark in Josh. iii. 15, that ‘‘ the Jordan overfloweth all his banks, all the 
time of harvest,’’ is illustrated by Dr, Robinson’s valuable observations on the state 
of the river. (Bibl. Researches in Palestine, vol. ii.) The harvest is during April 
and the early part of May. Dr. Robinson describes the true river-bed on May 12th, 


as full to the brim, and flowing over, so as to wet the bottom of the upper bed over- 
grown with cane-brake. 
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“except at avery few places known only to the Arabs ;’* and 
that by thus favouring the passage of the Egyptian conqueror 
through their territory, across the very first ford at which the 
river could be crossed, the sHas‘u were rendering him a far 
greater service than by fighting for him. 

While the sHas‘v were thus sacrificing their brethren to 
their own security by a disgraceful unconditional surrender to 
the formidable invader, the suEt’ra were endeavouring to nego- 
ciate with him; they sent rich presents and proposed terms of 
peace. But ambassadors who dared to parley and propose con- 
ditions to the great king, were not so well treated as those who 
laid their all at the foot of his throne: they were taken up as 
spies and beaten; their proposals were of course scouted—and 
the war-cry of the tribes was then raised, the camp broke up, 
and they all prepared for active resistance. 

The king now marched towards the land of the rebels. The 
CHERBU and AMAR (Anakim of Hebron or Arba, and Amorites) 
and all the southern dependencies of the sHet’ra, came to their 
assistance. But when they saw that the plains of Heshbon 
were placed in the power of the invader by the sudden defection 
of their sHas‘v brethren, the sHerra and the allied powers 
threw themselves into the mountain fortresses beyond the 
Arnon. Rameses laid siege to ares, “the city in the midst 
of the river,” which appears to have defended the valley of the 
Arnon. The place held out a long time; but the chiefs were 
drowned in attempting to cross the river, and the city then sur- 
rendered. The inscription concludes with his majesty’s repri- 
mand to the rebellious chiefs for the troubles they have brought 
upon their allies far and near, as well as on themselves, by their 
presumptuous resistance to his power. It is here that NAHRI'NA 
and PADI are mentioned: whence it appears that the sHet’Ta 
were powerful enough to command the assistance of the Aramite 
dependencies of their kindred the sHas*v, even when these were 
themselves too weak to venture upon resisting the king of Egypt 
on their own part. 

This memorable campaign was the first of a long series of 
hostilities which only closed with the treaty of peace signed by 
the gods of the two belligerent nations in the twenty-first year 
of Rameses II. The records of the Sallier and Anastasi Papyri 
advert to several intermediate campaigns ; and at this period, 
the power of the Shethite chiefs extended very far, if we judge 
from the lists of their allies,” to whom these documents represent 





* Burckhardt, Travels in Syria, etc., p. 345. 
y Select Papyri, pl. xxiv., xxv.; quoted by Mr. Birch in his ‘‘ Observations on 
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them as sending for troops to aid them against Egypt. Among 
these is KARKUMASHA, generally admitted to be Carchemish on 
the Euphrates. Many of the other names are also well known 
on the monuments, and those that are identified among these, 
will be found in my list: CHERBU, SHAS'U, SHAIRTA'NA, NAHA- 
RINA, KATVATA, KESH, which cannot be the black kes of 
Ethiopia (Cushites), as they are much too remote to be allies of 
the suer‘ra ; they are probably the Goshen settled in Palestine. 
One of these names, ARHE'NA, may possibly be wv 1rHO0, Jericho 
(now Riha), as the Amorites of that part of Canaan are always 
associated with both the suetT’ra and the cHERBv in the contest 
against Egypt. But many of the local names in these lists can- 
not be identified with any known to scriptural or to classical 
antiquity. This is not surprising, considering how many sites 
may have perished in the war itself; and how many besides lay 
in parts of the land unknown to the Hebrew historians. 

When the Emim and their kindred first became involved in 
the long and desolating war with Egypt which only closed with 
their fall, the Moabites and Ammonites were as yet an inconsi- 
derable tribe. Their continued increase, while the original race 
was sinking, as well as their secluded position on the Aramite 
frontier, are circumstances rather favourable to the inference 
that they took no aggressive part in the fierce contest between 
the two mighty races whose national hatred aimed at nothing 
short of total annihilation on one part or on the other,—save 
when their land was invaded ; for then, neutrality would have 
been treachery against the people under whose protection they 
had so long dwelt. If the Aramites took up arms on behalf of 
the Rephaim, when Egypt attacked them, we cannot suppose 
that the Moabites, whose destiny and interests were wholly in- 
terwoven with those of the Emim, could remain inactive in the 
struggle. But the monumental representations throw no light 
on this question ; for if the tribe of Moab figures in any of the 
contests they depict, we cannot distinguish them from the an- 
cient race by any peculiarity of costume, as we can the Edomite 
allies of the southern tribes. 

The Amorites are the only Canaanites who appear on the 
monuments of Egypt. Their geographical position, as co-resi- 
dents with the Anakim in Judea, necessarily exposed them to 
aggression from any nation at war with the Rephaim; and 
would compel them to take a part against the invaders, if their 





the Statistical Tablet of Karnac,’’ already referred to, who gives the passage thus : 
“‘ The wretched chief of the Khita (i.e. suetT*ra), and the numerous lands with him, 
the Arutu, the Massu, the Sharu, the Keshkesh, the Arhena, the Katuata, with the 
Chirubu, the Ati (sh ?), and the Ruka.”’ 
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own land was attacked. But the singular paucity of Canaanite 
names, in the Egyptian lists, is a certain indication that Egypt 
had no quarrel with that nation; and that the implication of 
the Amorites in the political affairs of the Rephaim, was only 
casual. The Amorite colony appears to have established itself 
beyond the Jordan, as early as the reign of Seti-Menephtah ; 
for when that monarch attacked the sHet*ra before aTEsH, he 
encountered a party of Amorite herdsmen, and put them to 
flight ; they are represented as scampering off in all directions 
with their cattle. Having thus gained a footing in the country, 
the Amorites easily ingratiated themselves with the ruling race, 
by taking their part against the Egyptians. The Amorites not 
only appear in the campaign of Rameses II., but also in those 
of Rameses III., ‘since the figure of an Amorite chief occurs 
among the portraits of captive chiefs at Medinet-Abon. 

The last mention of the sHet’ra on the monumental records 
of Egypt, is in the twelfth year of Rameses III., when the Re- 
phaim rose in a body, and made a final but unsuccessful effort 
to shake off the dominion of Egypt. The conqueror then swept 
through their lands, defeated their combined forces, destroyed 
their fortresses, broke up their national polity, carried their 
chieftains off in triumph to Thebes, and crushed their power for 
ever. The once mighty children of Sheth were thus brought so 
low, as to yield the fertile plains of their metropolitan province 
an easy prey to the Amorite horde, who now took advantage of 
their weakened condition to sieze their depopulated capital, and 
establish their own chieftain Sihon, ruler over the land. 

The Emim chiefs were too haughty to bend before an usur- 
per whom they had no longer power to resist. They, with the 
remnant of the decimated population, withdrew to the moun- 
tain fastnesses beyond the Arnon, to the settlements of the 
Moabites. These were now become so superior in numbers and 
position, that the few dispossessed Emim refugees among them 
are no longer considered worth distinguishing as a separate 
nation, by the sacred annalist,—whose account of them, in his 
own time, runs thus :— 

“Distress not the Moabites, neither contend with them, for I will not 
give thee a possession from their land, because I have given Ar for a pos- 
session unto the children of Lot. The Emim formerly settled there; a 
great, numerous, and haughty people, like the Anakim; who were also 
accounted Rephaim like the Anakim; but the Moabites call them ‘the 
Emim ;’—oryx— i.e. ‘ the terrible people.’ ” 

It is particularly worthy of remark that, in this brief notice, 
the historian merely states that Moab replaced the Emim in 
their land (a part of it); but he does not say that “THz Lorp 
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had destroyed them” from before the Moabites, as the Zuzim 
were destroyed from before the Ammonites. Nor does he, in 
either instance, attribute the destruction of the ancient race to 
the agency of the children of Lot, as he does that of the Horim 
to the children of Esau. A small remnant of the Emim had 
yet escaped destruction in the time of Moses. This miserable 
residue of the “ terrible people” long survived the downfall of 
their supremacy. Their baneful influence over the destinies of 
Israel long outlasted the breaking-up of their polity and disap- 
pearance of their name from among nations. 

The Moabites requited more worthily than the treacherous 
Amorites the hospitality accorded to their forefathers by the 
Emim. They received and protected the fugitive children of 
Sheth, and continued to pay to the hereditary chieftain of the 
ancient race the honour due to him as their king, in virtue of 
their original settlement in the lands under his jurisdiction. 
The manner in which they are mentioned, either as associated 
or as politically identical with the “ people of Chemosh,” in the 
triumphal ode of the victorious Amorites, quoted by Moses in 
Nu. xxi. 27—30, would even suggest that the Moabites had 
taken a leading and active part in the unsuccessful contest 
against Sihon. But the sacred historian does not intimate 
whether they did so as partisans of the primeval race with whom 
their national destinies had so long been blended, or whether as 
territorial successors of that broken people, and, as such, deem- 
ing themselves entitled on that ground to dispute with the 
Amorites for possession of the metropolitan district which these 
had wrested from their deposed chieftain. 

Whatever doubts may remain as to the precise position of 
the Moabites and Emim with respect to the Amorites, the sup- 
position that the personage who is styled in Scripture “ king of 
Moab ”—“ Balak the son of Zippor”—was a chieftain of the an- 
cient race, is not altogether gratuitous ; it is strongly supported 
by the following curious circumstance : In the treatise between 
Rameses II. and the suet-ra, the pedigree of the great chief of 
this nation is given; and the name of his grandfather, which 
Mr. Birch reads sapurv, shews us that the name of Balak’s 
father, vex, Zippor, evidently must have been a family name, as 
characteristic of the last Shethite dynasty, as Rameses was of 
the contemporaneous rival power in Egypt. The first Zippor or 
sAPURU lived in the time of Rameses I. The last was contem- 
porary of Rameses ITI.; and, for aught we know, it may be his 
portrait that figures among the captive princes at Medinet- 
Abou. 

It was therefore to the dispossessed representative of that 
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ancient royal race, that Balaam, the far-famed prophet of the 
children of Ammon, disclosed the future destiny of the tribes 
who either claimed a common origin with the children of Sheth, 
or who had joined their political body as settlers; and were 
doomed hereafter to fall under the sway of that very Israel 
whom the prophet was hired to imprecate. This remarkable 
prophecy is the only historical clue we possess to the ultimate 
fate of the Emim. It will therefore close the present section of 
our history, not less appropriately than it will serve to introduce 
the history of the kindred tribes it enumerates. 


BaLaAAm’s PROPHECY. 


* And now, behold! I am returning to my people: come, I will inform 
thee of what this people will do unto thy people in after-times.” 


He then resumed his parable, saying : 


** Sentence of Balaam, son of Beor. 
Sentence of the man whose vision was sealed. 
Sentence of him who now heareth the words of God, 
And perceiveth the counsel of the Supreme : 
Who—prostrate—with unveiled eyes 
Beholdeth the vision of the Almighty. 


I see him—but it is not now. 
I behold him—but it is not nigh. 
A star proceedeth from Jacob,— 
A sceptre ariseth from Israel,— 
He wounds the recesses of Moab, 
And crushes the children of Sheth ! 
Edom, too, becometh his domain ; 
Seir becometh the domain of his foe, 
For Israel doeth valiant deeds ! 
He (who) descendeth from Jacob 
Will destroy the remnant of the city. 





* ty?2 ON}. ON) is a more energetic term than ‘ox “to say.” It generally 
implies the utterance of a solemn denunciation or sentence. Hebrew, literally : 
‘*sentence-pronounced of Balaam.’’ The opening of the three verses with the same 
formula, in the Hebrew, gives great solemnity to the passage. 

{27 COmp same construction, literally: ‘‘stopped-up of eye.”” When the visual 
organs are meant, the Hebrew has always the dual form. When yy is used in a 
figurative sense, it is singular ; whether denoting the surface or colour, or a fountain. 
Here, it stands for the visional powers of the prophet, suspended for a while; and 
of which, on this occasion, the Almighty had permitted the return. Mark the change 
in the tense of the participles : tam, contrasted with pnw one “* actually hearing.’’ 
WP literally, “ demolishes.’’ 
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Then, looking upon Amalek, he resumed his parable, and 
said : 


First among nations was Amalek ; 
His end is—to perish for ever! 


Then, looking upon the Kenite, he resumed his parable, and 
said : 
Strong is thine habitation ! 
Thou settest thy nest in the Rock :* 
Nevertheless—Ken shall be devoured ! 
How far will Asshur lead thee captive ! 


[Then, looking upon Og,] he resumed his parable, and said : 


Alas! who can survive the appointment of God !? 


Ships from the coast of Chittim ! 
They humble Asshur—they humble Eber— 
Yet he, too, shall perish for ever !” 
Nu. xxiv. 14—24. 


CHAPTER XI. 


The Kenites. 


The characteristic features of the country possessed by the 
Kenites are so well known through the vivid and interesting 
accounts of modern travellers, especially De Laborde and Dr. 
E. Robinson, that any particular description of it here would be 
superfluous. The magnificent dwellings of their metropolis, 
Petra,—partly excavated in the solid rock, partly hewn away 
from its face; the wild grandeur of its mountain strongholds, 
dangerous of access to the traveller and deserted of inhabitants, 
are now among the most familiar objects in the list of ancient 
wonders held up for the admiration and awe of modern times. 

We have no evidence to decide whether the Kenites were 





* spp v2 Dr, a play of words on yp Seld, the rock, name of the city= Petra; 
and y2 Kain, name of the nation. 

+ 53 ini romp. 1 "w. [here take 1 for the particle of comparison ; literally, 
‘Alas! who can live more than the appointment of God!” The force and deep 
pathos of this ejaculation will be apprehended by the feeling reader, in connexion 
with the important clause in the introductory sentence, between brackets, which 
appears to have been lost in the Hebrew text, but is fortunately preserved by the 
Septuagint ; and is evidently required by the parallelism of the context. The reader 
will bear in mind that ‘‘ Og” was the political head of the children of Ammon, in 
whose land Balaam resided. 
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original possessors of this astonishing city, or whether they held 
it by conquest. The promise made to Abraham, before the 
tenth year of his residence in Palestine—that his posterity 
would obtain the dominion over the lands of the Kenites, con- 
tains sufficient proof, in the terms of the promise itself, that this 
people occupied the Wady Mousa as early as this promise was 
made; how much earlier, we cannot know, since authentic his- 
tory ascends no higher. As to their claims over the tract to the 
south and east of this, there can be no doubt that the whole 
valley between Mount Seir and the great Arabian continent 
originally belonged to another people—the Horim; and that 
these still held it at the time of Chedorlaomer’s invasion. A 
parenthetical reference in Deut. ii. 12, informs us that the chil- 
dren of Esau succeeded to their land; and from the passage in 
Lam. iv. 21, “O daughter of Edom, who dwellest in the land of 
Uz,” it further appears that the possession thus obtained by the 
Edomites was reckoned part of the land of Uz, eldest son of 
Aram. Thus the primitive Horites were a race altogether dis- 
tinct from the Rephaim, and must have been Aramites. 

There is no historical reference to shew whether the Horites 
ever held the Wady Mousa and Petra also. But whatever the 
original title of the Kenites to this part of their country may 
have been, it is certain that their sway, in the time of Moses, 
extended as far down as the neck of the Elanitic Gulf, and that 
they were accordingly joint tenants with Edom over the Horite 
valley eastward of Mount Seir: that their national decadence 
followed so closely upon that of their neighbours, the Emim, as 
to shew that they were all involved in the same cause, and 
shared the same political doom ; and finally, that the civil posi- 
tion of Edom among the children of Ken, was like that of Moab 
among the children of Sheth; a rapidly increasing tribe of 
wealthy and industrious settlers, at first dependants among a 
powerful nation; but who, on the decay of their political head, 
gradually superseded them in ascendancy; and ultimately ab- 
sorbed into their own body both the residue of the original popu- 
lation, and its name. 

The address of Balaam to Balak : “Come, and I will inform 
thee of what this people (Israel) will do unto thy people, in after- 
times,” is very significant in pointing out the original stock of 
the nation that ruled over Ken, in his time; since, under the 
head of “ Balak’s people,” he not only includes Moab and the 
children of Sheth, Balak’s immediate subjects, but also Edom, 
Amalek, and Ken. It is difficult to conceive what claim the 
three latter could have to be thus ranked among the people of 
a Shethite king, unless they belonged to a community claiming 
VOL. 11.—NO, III, G 
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direct affinity to his race. The difficulty is not lessened in any 
way by our supposing Balak a genuine Moabite by birth. This 
might account for the mention of Edom as his people, in virtue 
of an original affinity of race ; but Amalek—the Amalek Balaam 
styles “the first of nations ”—was certainly a distinct people 
long before Moab was born; and so was Ken: and neither were 
ever subject to or connected with Lot’s children in any way to 
justify their being classed among their people. 

But a very conclusive fact may be produced in evidence, 
that—prior to the Edomite monarchy—the tribe of Ken, albeit 
its rule extended from the torrent Zared to the extremity of the 
Madyanite coast, was itself only a branch of the Emim ; that in 
this way, they really were a part of Balak’s people, and Edom 
only an allied state engrafted upon them ; and that, in fact, the 
chiefs of Ken ruled only under subordination to the great chief 
of the Emim. It is stated in Josh. xiii. 21, that the five princes 
of Midian slain in the war, Evi, Rekam, Zur, Hur, and Reba, 
were 70) anointed ones of Sihon, inhabitants of the land ; native 
princes, who had been invested by the Amorite spoiler of the 
Emim with his delegated authority. over their respective tribes. 
Now a more satisfactory proof than this could not have been 
given, short of an express declaration to the effect, that the 
political jurisdiction of the Emim had extended to the land of 
Madyan ; that the capital of this race, Heshbon, was the central 
seat of their government; that by establishing himself in their 
metropolis, Sihon the Amorite became, according to the usage 
of conquerors, lord over all their dependencies, and they must 
either serve and obey him as tributaries, or fly ; that all the pro- 
vinces of the Emim were become his provinces ; their chiefs, his 
subordinates; and that Ken and all her cities were among the 
number. 

Thus, whether the Kenites whose habitation was so strong— 
who had set their nest in the Rock-city, Sela of the wilderness— 
were usurpers in that city or its founders, the conclusion that 
they were a branch of the Shethite tribe appears irresistible. 
Therefore, they were fully entitled to be classed by the Eberite 
prophet among the people of the Shethite king Balak. And 
although the half-breed Canaanite and Eberite tribe of Esau, 
who had supplanted the Horite aborigines of the south-eastern 
valley, were not of their race, they were settlers among them ; 
had cast their lot upon theirs ; had lived under their protection 
when they were yet but a small tribe; had fought for them, and 
traded for them, and in course of time had grown rich and great 
enough among them to share their dominion, and could thus, 
without impropriety, be included also among the people of whom 
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Balak was the hereditary chief, seeing how important a branch 
of the Kenite community they formed. 

The Kenite nation, as a whole, prior to the Mosaic period, 
comprehended a mixture of various races, which may be thus 
classed according to their districts :— 

lst. Ken proper, the northern province, which should per- 
haps be regarded, ethnographically as well as geographically, as 
the extreme southern region of the Emim; it lay between the 
brook Zared (Wady el Ahsy), the Wady Mousa, the Wady 
Arabah, and the Horite settlements. Its chief city was Petra. 

2nd. The Horite eastern province, which was gradually ab- 
sorbed into Edom ; this should be regarded ethnographically as 
the extreme southern region of Aram; being the prolongation 
of “ the land of Uz,” “ mountains of Aram,” or “East-country,” 
_— the valley that lay eastward of Mount Seir, as far as 
Elath. 

8rd. The coast-region southward of Elath, the Madyanite 
province, subsequently absorbed into Midian ; the original names 
of its few cities, and the race of the aboriginal inhabitants, being 
absolutely unknown. 

The southern division of Ken, who thus claimed the cities on 
the coast, included under the collective name of Midianites, in 
the history of Moses, not only the Kenite rulers of the land, but 
also the chief tribes of Abraham’s descendants by Keturah, who, 
with their Ishmaelite brethren, had settled on the desert-confines 
of their territory, as the Edomites originally settled at Bozrah 
on the borders of Ken proper. The Abrahamite Midianites 
formed an independent yet valuable part of the political com- 
munity, inasmuch as their industry contributed to the wealth of 
the nation while it also laid the foundation of their own. They 
carried on all the inland trade, of which Petra was the central 
emporium. 

It is very important to establish this distinction between the 
two members of the Midianite people. For though they after- 
wards merged into one, like Sheth and Moab, Ken and Edom, 
yet, in the time of Moses, they were still very distinct in race, 
in manners, and in religion. The aboriginal Midianites of Ken 
are the idolaters referred to in the book of Numbers, as the cor- 
rupters of Israel. But the Scenite Midianites descended from 
Abraham are those referred to in the beginning of Exodus. 
These were still the faithful worshippers of the one true and 
eternal God; and Jethro, father-in-law of Moses, was their 
priest. Like the earlier Edomites, they rather voluntarily lived 
under the protection of the Kenite rulers, than were subject to 
them. ‘hey neither resided in their cities, nor shared in their 
G 2 
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worship. ‘They were nomads, dwelt in tents on the borders of 
the inhabited districts of Seir and Paran, and lived entirely on 
the produce of their flocks and by trading. 

In the infancy of the Ishmaelite tribe, its settlement was in 
the desert of Paran. Here, therefore, in the holy mountain of 
Sinai, was the first patriarchal church of the desert-tribes, which 
in the time of Moses was still the common rendezvous of the 
children of Abraham, where they celebrated the annual festivals 
of their common ancestral faith. Moses, who had resided among 
them nearly forty years, was conversant with their customs, and 
knew their haunts and fixed stations ; and these annual festivals 
are the sacrifices he had purposed that the Israelites should go 
forth in the wilderness, to join their Eberite kindred in cele- 
brating in their due season. 

That the national designation of the ancient race ruling over 
Mount Seir was Ken, is proved by the prophet Balaam’s giving 
them that name: 


* Strong is thine habitation ! 
Thou settest thy nest in the rock. ... 
Nevertheless—Ken shall be devoured !” 


And another circumstance shews that it was also the poli- 
tical designation of the tribes who belonged to the body by 
settlement or by amalgamation, and by which they were known 
among themselves, though the Israelites called the same body 
“Midianites.” After the conquest, a family of the true Midian- 
ite stock of the nation is found registered as “the children of 
the Kenite, Moses’s father-in-law,” (the Septuagint has Jothor 
the Kenite.) And more than a century afterwards we find the 
husband of the heroine Jael designated as “‘ Heber the Kenite,” 
notwithstanding the naturalization of his family in Israel for 
several generations. But the Hebrews always call this people 
collectively “Edom” or “ Midian,” as they call the remnant of 
the Emim included among the Moabites, “ Moab,”—without 
distinction. They were naturally more conversant with the en- 
grafted Eberite race, among whom they had spent thirty-eight 
years of wandering life, than with the aboriginal stock ; which 
indeed, in their time, was so nearly absorbed under the increas- 
ing numbers and ascendancy of Edom and Moab, as to justify 
its being sunk in the historian’s general designation of the poli- 
tical community. 

Several names referable to the Kenite dominions appear in 
the triumphal records of Egypt. The Aramean character of the 
poople—the similarity of their costume, remarkably unlike that 
of the Rephaim—shew them to belong to one land, the Horite 
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province ruled by Edom. The Egyptian form for their land is 
sHAR=vvo (Shair), which the pointing transforms into Seir.° 

The land of tr'n is one of the names of most frequent oc- 
currence on Egyptian lists ; and the costume of the people, very 
like that of the sHar‘v, is well known. I incline to refer this 
name to the celebrated ancient maritime city Elath, or El-Paran. 
tt are the radicals of nx, omitting the vowel equivalent to £ 
which the Egyptians do not generally express, and the n is only 
a final formative letter. It is preserved in the classical form of 
the name Ela-na. The land of the trn'nv is said to be one 
of the northern lands at the “extremity of the great sea ;” 
which exactly describes Elath at the head of the Red Sea. 
There were two regions of tin, an “ upper” and a “lower” 
city; and Elath was a double city, consisting of the ancient 
port, on the gulf; and Ezion-gaber, which was a contiguous 
fortress, probably defending the mountain-pass. 

The first station passed by the Hebrews in going round 
Mount Seir from Elath and Eziongaber, is called Zalmonah, in 
the Mosaic itinerary (Nu. xxxiii.); the next is Punon, which, 
from its position in the itinerary, must have been situated near 
a narrow pass at the head of the Horite valley, half way between 
Elath and Petra; for there is another station between Punon 
and the torrent Zared. The name, Punon, agrees singularly 
well with the monumental Poun or Poun't. The fact that this 
city was under the civil jurisdiction of the sHer’ta race a hun- 
dred years before the time of Moses, is clear from the repre- 
sentation of the siege of that city in the sculptures of the 
Ramesseum, as an incident of the war against the sHET’Ta ; 
where the name is written on the fortress, poun, without the 
feminine suffix. The costume of the people is similar to that 
of the sHAR, LT’N, and RMN‘N, but those who defend the city 
are shaved, like the sHET’TA. 

The rMn‘N are named on the sculptures of Karnak in con- 
junction with the lower tn, as submitting Seti-Menephtah, 
and cutting down trees by way of service-tribute.: In the re- 
marks on the Onomasticon, I stated that I saw no objection to 
Mr. Osburn’s reading that name as Hermon. The people who 
lived on the flanks of Hermon were Aramites, and their costume 
might therefore resemble that of the old Horites. The distance 
between Hermon and Elath, however, does suggest a slight 
difficulty ; as one may doubt that the people of Elath would 
have been sent so far to labour for the king of Egypt, rather 
than serve him by their personal tribute in their own country. 
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The Edomite city, Rimmon-Parez, one of the unknown stations 
of Israel in the first of the thirty-eight years’ wandering, is 
just as likely to be the tributary rmn-n of Seti-Menephtah, as 
the remote Hermon. Being the very next station after Rith- 
mah, which, in the itinerary of Nu. xxxvi. 18, corresponds to 
the Kadesh-Barnea of the history, Nu. xiii. 26, it cannot have 
been very distant from either Kadesh or Elath; and we have 
found out several names of desert-stations on the Egyptian lists 
to prove that the occupation of these was a special desideratum 
with the warlike Theban Pharaohs, to keep open their way to 
the inimical lands. 

_ IT have not been able to recognize any Egyptian form corre- 
sponding to the Kenite metropolis ; indeed, its original name 
is unknown. The Hebrews call it Sela, “the Rock,” which 
the Greeks translated Petra. Josephus pretends that its ancient 
local name was Arekem,/ and that Rekem, one of the five kings 
of Midian, was its chief, and bore the name of his city. If 
this statement has not helped us to finding its Egyptian equi- 
valent, it nevertheless grants two valuable facts: firstly, that 
Petra was known in ancient times as having formerly been a 
city of the people called Midianites in Scripture ; and, moreover, 
of the idolatrous or Kenite section of that people: secondly, 
that it was not unusual for princes of that land to be known by 
their territorial names. 

Prior to the decay of the ruling Shethite race, the various 
provinces of Ken were governed by the heads of the respective 
tribes, forming a sort of commonwealth under the jurisdiction 
of the great chief of the Emim nation. This we learn from 
the case of the five Midianite princes of Sihon. Although the 
Amorite conqueror of the nation had invested them with his 
delegated authority, they were not arbitrarily chosen to be rulers 
of their respective districts ; they were hereditary chiefs of tribes. 
One of them, Zur, father of the Midianite woman slain by 
Phinehas with the Simeonite chief Zimri, in the sanctuary of 
Astarte, is styled “head of a people, of a paternal house.” 

The Edomite section of the Kenite state was at first governed 
in the same way by “leaders,” or, who were also the heads 
of tribes. We learn from Gen. xxxvi. that two generations of 
Esau’s immediate descendants became thus, each individual, 
‘the head of a paternal house.” Two generations of “leaders” 
are also given as descended from Seir, a Hivite chief connected 
by marriage with Esau, and who joined him in his settlement 
near Bozrah. He must have been very nearly Esau’s contem- 
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porary in age; for while Esau’s third wife, Aholibamah, was his 
great-granddaughter, his youngest daughter Timn4 was concu- 
bine to Eliphaz, Esau’s eldest son. This double intermarriage 
precludes a difference of more than forty years in their ages. 

This circumstance is worthy of remark, because it leads to 
a very valuable historical coincidence in the third generation 
following the two progenitor-chiefs, Esau and Seir. We find a 
son of Eliphaz by Timnd becoming a chief among the ancient 
nation of Amalek, and consequently assuming their name. We 
find another son of Eliphaz registered as “leader Kenaz,”— 
reminding us of the unknown race, “ the Kenizzites,” associated 
with the Kenites in the promise to Abraham; and though I 
cannot assent to the opinion some have advanced, that, in this 
promise, the land was so named proleptically from this Kenaz 
yet unborn,—it is very likely that Kenaz himself assumed that 
name from the tribe of which he became leader, like his brother 
Amalek. The eldest son of Eliphaz likewise bears a territorial 
name, Teman, “ the south,” to indicate the province over which 
he ruled. And to make the case still stronger, the eldest grand- 
son of the Hivite Seir is called Hori, “the Horite,” to shew 
that he was made ruler over the ancient inhabitants of the land, 
who were so called; while, as those lands were part of “the 
land of Uz,” we find another of Seir’s grandsons assuming the 
title of Uz. 

The singular coincidence of five contemporaneous chiefs of 
a conquering tribe so obviously bearing five local names, appears 
to indicate the period of the event referred to by Moses, Deut. 
ii. 12: “The Horim also dwelt in Seir formerly ; but the children 
of Esau succeeded them, when they had destroyed them from 
before them, and dwelt in their place; as Israel did unto the 
land of his possession, which the Lord gave unto them.” 

This is strongly in favour of the conclusion I have already 
ventured to anticipate, that the descendants of Esau could not 
have been sufficiently numerous to conquer the Horim alone; 
and that the Kenites, near whom they first settled at Bozrah, 
may have partaken both of the victory and of its fruits. Being 
the old-established race, and the Edomites the new-comers, the 
Kenites probably employed the adventurous sons of Esau as 
mercenaries to enlarge their dominions, and requited their ser- 
vices by appointing them to the honourable post of hereditary 
local governors over the tribes subdued, and even over some of 
their own. Such a circumstance was well calculated to lay the 
foundation of the perfect friendly alliance in which we find the 
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Edomites continue to the last in their political relations with 
the indigenous race of Ken. 

By supposing the five Edomite chiefs to average sixty years 
of age when they achieved this conquest, it would about coin- 
cide in time with the birth of Kohath, grandfather of Moses. 
The event would then synchronize very nearly with the death 
of Jacob in Egypt; and at all events must have occurred during 
Joseph’s lifetime. 

No Edomite leaders are mentioned after this victorious 
generation. Yet, from the birth of Kenaz, son of Eliphaz, 
the junior of the five contemporaneous chiefs, to the death of 
Joseph, there is an interval of about 150 years, and nearly 240 
to the Exodus, and 260 to the earliest date at which we can fix 
the beginning of the Edomite monarchy. We may conclude, 
that during the 200 years that elapsed between the Edomite 
conquest and the regal state, the eldest sons of the “leaders,” 
or “heads of a paternal house,” succeeded their fathers in due 
course in the local administration of their respective tribes ; all 
these, like the Kenite chiefs, looking to the great chief of the 
Shethites as their supreme head in matters of state policy. The 
children of Eliphaz were set over tribes in the southern district, 
as the territorial names of his sons indicate; while those of 
Reuel continued in the original settlement of his father, since 
we find his descendant called “‘ Zerah of Bozrah.” 

But when the unity of the Shethite nation was finally broken 
up, by the central seat of its government falling a prey to the 
Amorite invader Sihon,—when its hereditary sovereign had been 
degraded to the inferior rank of a mere local ruler among the 
Moabites, and the native chiefs of the Kenite province were 
compelled to hold their authority under their conqueror,—the 
Edomites, in order to remain independent of the usurper, placed 
a king of their own race at the head of their tribes. The Eber- 
ite race now rallied round the new power, and the Edomites 
became the centre of a powerful federal state, taking the lead 
among their kindred in political affairs, and maintaining it by 
the successive election of eight sovereigns. These chiefs were 
chosen out of the different tribes and cities of the Eberite people ; 
not exclusively from among the children of Esau. This measure 
greatly extended and consolidated their power by connecting 
all the tribes. The first of these kings, “ Bela, the son of 
Beor,” may have begun to reign about twenty years after the 
Exodus. The last, Hadad, the son of Bedad, “ reigned before 
there was any king in Israel,”—probably a little before the elec- 
tion of Saul, under whose successor, David, the Edomites were 
brought under subjection to Israel. 
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Meanwhile, the destruction and dissolution of the parent 
Shethite race had brought the Kenite branch to so low and 
secondary a position before the flourishing and increasing race 
of Edom, as to be no longer regarded as a separate nation. 
Already as early as the close of Moses’ career we find them 
sunk by name among the Midianites. We hear of them no 
more until Saul’s attack on the Amalekites, which reveals to us 
a small isolated remnant of this ancient race still abiding in the 
land, keeping aloof from the Eberite race and its government, 
cleaving to their own kindred, and dwelling in the cities of 
Amalek. It was reserved for David, the Star descended from 
the patriarch Jacob, the Sceptre ruling over the mixed commu- 
nity of Israel,—to wound the power of those claiming descent 
from the patriarch Moab, and to crush for ever the last residue 
of the Shethite community, to whose evil influence the turbu- 
lence and disaffection of Moab and Edom were mainly due. 
Moab became tributary to David (2 Sa. viii. 2). The Edomite 
monarchy was overturned, Israelite garrisons were placed in its 
strong cities, and “Seir became the domain of his foe.” (2 Sa. 
viii. 13, 14). 

Thus was the prediction of Balaam accomplished, and the 
promise vouchsafed to Abraham fulfilled. The limits of the 
kingdom of Israel at last included all the lands of the Rephaim, 
and of their Aramean and Eberite tributaries, from Carchemish 
and Damascus, to Elath and the frontier of Pelesheth; and the 
dominion of Abraham’s descendant, Solomon, extended “ from 
the river of Mizraim to the great river, the river Euphrates.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


The Amalekiies. 


The Amalekite branch of Balak’s people occupied the laby- 
rinthine strongholds of the great Sinaitic desert. By this we may 
judge how effectually their detached communities which dotted 
the few green spots scattered over this inhospitable peninsula, 
placed the land of Egypt within the power of their allies ; while 
conversely, they were a barrier of protection to their kindred 
against Egypt; since no army from that land could cross their 
ground without their good will. 

We must not measure the power and prosperity of the an- 
cient Amalek by the miserable condition of the wandering Arab 
tribes now dwelling in the desert. That land yields little to an 
isolated people depending on its produce for subsistence. But 
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the Amalekites of old were an outlying branch of a nation who 
owned the richest and most fertile regions of Palestine. Placed 
on the frontier as the sentinels of the whole nation, and in con- 
stant communication with them, the Amalekites could want for 
nothing which their brethren were not able to supply, in return 
for the protection their desert-stations afforded, both to their 
military and commercial enterprise. 

But as the parent nation sank, the Amalekite branch de- 
clined. As their power failed by the dispersion of their kindred 
in Palestine, they became jealous and suspicious; and in this 
frame of mind wantonly attacked the Israelites as they were 
passing through the Amalekite settlement of Rephidim, to re- 
join their Midianite brethren in faith. The Hebrews never 
forgave this act of aggression. For Moses, in Deut. xxv. 17— 
19, solemnly records the injury, and the injunction to avenge it: 
“ Remember what Amalek did unto thee on the way, when ye 
came forth from Egypt; how he encountered thee on the way 
and smote in thy rear all the feeble behind thee, when thou 
wast faint and weary; and he feared not God. Therefore, it 
shall be when the Lord thy God hath given thee rest from all 
thine enemies around thee, in the land the Lord thy God giveth 
thee to possess as an inheritance, that thou shall blot out the 
remembrance of Amalek from under heaven. Forget it not!” 

During the period of the Judges, when the Amalekites ap- 
pear as open enemies of Israel, it is always in alliance with the 
children of Ammon, who act as partisans of the ancient Rephaim, 
or with the Philistines, partisans of their outcast Anakim kin- 
dred. The group of foes is further swelled by the children of 
the East, and the Moabite, Ishmaelite, and Midianite allies of 
the dispossessed Shittim, whose cause they espouse. It seemed 
therefore a political measure necessary to the peace of Israel, 
that such dangerous neighbours as the fierce and reckless race 
of Amalek should be subdued at a blow. Samuel accordingly 
urged Saul to attack them on the ground of the old national 
grudge. The distinction made between the Amalekites and the 
remnant of their Kenite kindred, on that occasion, is interesting 
to record: the latter, who had allowed the homeless Hebrew 
wanderers to dwell on their borders thirty-eight years unmo- 
lested, were specially exempted from the destruction prepared 
for their brethren. “ Saul said to the Kenites, Go, depart ; get 
you down from among the Amalekites, lest I destroy you with 
them ; for ye shewed kindness to all the children of Israel when 
they came forth from Egypt. So the Kenites departed from 
among the Amalekites. And Saul smote the Amalekites, from 
Havilah until thou comest to Shur which is before Egypt. He 
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took Agag the king of Amalek alive, and utterly destroyed all 
the people with the edge of the sword.” (1 Sam. xv. 6—8.) 

Notwithstanding the friendly countenance of their Eberite 
territorial successors, the great bond of unity in action, consti- 
tuting the power of the Rapha nations, had been irrecoverably 
broken by the dispersion of the ancient race; and their power 
to help each other was likewise broken. The Amalekites, bereft 
of the support from without formerly derived from their wealthier 
brethren, and cast for supplies on the scanty resources of their 
desert-home, had dwindled away to the obscure position of an 
isolated nomadic troop. The miserable remnant that escaped 
the destructive onset of Saul, are mentioned as having fled to 
Mount Seir, where they were exterminated by a band of Simeon- 
ites, in the time of Hezekiah. 

After this, we should not know from history that an indi- 
vidual of the race remained, were it not for the curious account 
of the Arabians of Jenysus given by Herodotus; in whose cus- 
toms, worship, and costume, we are compelled to recognize an 
isolated troop of this most ancient race, too few to be called a 
nation ; whose only security, in their desert-home, was the po- 
verty of the land, the barrenness of its impracticable passes, 
that other nations made a highway for their own enterprise and 
wealth, But even while we suspect the existence of this small 
degraded remnant as yet extant in the time of Cambyses, their 
name is lost: it is sunk in the general denomination of “ Ara- 
bians,”—the “ mixed people.” 

Thus effectually was the remembrance of Amalek blotted 
out from under heaven! Thus did this once powerful tribe— 
“the first of the nations” originally inhabiting that land— 
perish for ever under the hand of Israel, even as the Ammonite 
prophet had foretold. - 

.C, 
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Tue Prolegomena to this volume relate mostly to the volume 
itself and not to the Greek New Testament in general: five 
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chapters (out of seven) being wholly occupied in the considera- 
tion of subjects bearing on the four gospels. 

Mr. Alford points out the distinct character which the three 
first gospels possess when compared with the fourth; he then 
endeavours to shew the independence of the three first gospels 
with regard to one another: he considers that no hypothesis 
which would represent either of the Evangelists to have been 
acquainted with the gospel or gospels previously written, is in 
any way reconcileable with the internal contents and arrange- 
ment of these writings. He even says, “I do not see how any 
theory of mutual interdependence will leave to our three Evan- 
gelists their credit as able or trustworthy writers, or even of 
honest men.” These are strong expressions: we should have 
supposed that such subjects might be temperately and soberly 
discussed, without any inferences being drawn which would so 
assume a conclusion. As believers in revelation we hold that the 
Evangelists were trustworthy and honest men ; but if the main- 
tenance of this be indissolubly connected with a theory of their 
mutual independence, then that theory is presented as a point of 
dogmatic belief, so as to exclude it from the province of discussion. 

We hold that the three first Evangelists were independent 
writers of the history of leading events in our Lord’s life: but 
if any one came to a contrary conclusion, we should feel that 
such supposed inferences were wholly out of place. Probabl 
the theory of inspiration brought forward by Mr. Alford has 
some connection with his remarks on this point. We do not 
see that one Evangelist having been acquainted with the Gospel 
of another (could such be shewn to be the fact) would at all 
preclude the Holy Spirit, by whose inspiration all Holy Scrip- 
ture was written, from giving forth the other Gospels precisely 
as they are. We hold as most certain that each Gospel has a 
definite object in itself, and that the respective phenomena of 
each, both as to what is mentioned and what is passed by in 
silence, are designed by God the Holy Ghost. 

Mr. Alford touches on the theories which have been ad- 
vanced as to the origin of the three first gospels. In discussing 
this subject we must bear in mind that these theories have 
sprung up from the verbal coincidences which are found in 
several portions of these gospels. Hence Bishop Marsh and 
others have supposed that documents of different kinds were 
used by the writers, and that of these they had some in common 
and some peculiar to each. No single step in the hypothesis 
can be regarded as absolutely improbable, per se; but when 
these theories are added together, the artificial complexity of 
the scheme shews its extreme improbability : the whole lacks 
evidence ; and thus, conjecture being heaped upon conjecture, 
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an edifice is raised which scarcely bears the impress of inge- 
nuity, so much more strongly is it marked by impossibility. 
The theories of Bishop Marsh and others are dismissed by 
Mr. Alford with suitable brevity. He admits that documents 
may have existed anterior to the gospels which we now have ; 
but such documents would (he thinks) by no means explain the 
correspondences of the three first gospels. The following is 
the manner in which he accounts for these resemblances :— 


“*T believe then that the apostles, in virtue, not merely of their having 
been eye and ear witnesses of the Evangelic history, but especially of their 
office, gave to the various churches their testimony in a narrative of facts ; 
such narrative being modified in each case by the individual mind of the 
apostle himself, and his sense of what was requisite for the particular 
community to which he was ministering. While they were principally 
together, and instructing the converts at Jerusalem, such narrative would 
naturally be for the most part the same, and expressed in the same, or 
nearly the same words: coincident however not from design or rule,- but 
because the things themselves were the same, and the teaching naturally fell 
for the most part into one form. It would be easy and interesting to 
follow the probable origin and growth of such a cycle of narratives of the 
words and deeds of our Lord in the church at Jerusalem,—for both the 
Jews and the Hellenists,—the latter under such teachers as Philip and 
Stephen, commissioned and authenticated by the apostles. In the course 
of such a process some portions would naturally be written down by pri- 
vate believers, for their own use or that of their friends. And as the 
church spread to Samaria, Ceesarea, and Antioch, the want would be felt 
in each of these places of similar cycles of oral teaching, which when sup- 
plied would thenceforward belong to and be current in those respective 
churches. And these portions of the Evangelic history, oral or partially 
documentary, would be adopted under the sanction of the apostles, who 
were as in all things, so especially in this, the appointed and divinely- 
guided overseers of the whole church. This common substratum of apos- 
tolic teaching,—never formally adopted by all, but subject to all the 
varieties of diction and arrangement, addition and omission, incident to 
transmission through many individual minds and into many different 
localities, —I believe to have been the original source of the common facts of 
our three gospels.” Proleg. ch. I. § iii. 6. 


Such is Mr. Alford’s general idea ; of which he then explains 
the particular modifications which he considers it needful to in- 
troduce as to its application. Some of his remarks as to the sources 
of information possessed by the Evangelists, may be considered 
in connexion with his theories on the subject of inspiration. 

The four following sections of Mr. Alford’s Prolegomena 
are on subjects of deep importance, and in them he expresses 
opinions which demand no small a measure of attention on the 
part of the student. They are on “The discrepancies, appa- 
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rent and real, of the three gospels,”—“ The fragmentary nature 
of the three gospels,”—“ The inspiration of the three gospels,” 
—and “Impracticability of constructing a formal harmony of 
the three gospels.” We shall take these subjects in a con- 
siderable measure together, and not in the precise order in 
which they are treated by Mr. Alford. 

“The Fragmentary nature of the three gospels” is a point 
insisted on by Mr. Alford, in doing which he places certain 
facts in a different light from that in which we should be inclined 
toregardthem. In a certain sense the term “ fragmentary” may 
undoubtedly be applied to all our gospels; but not however, as 
it appears to us, in the manner in which Mr. Alford in his notes 
not unfrequently applies the notion. We quite agree with him 
that the Evangelists did not design to produce a complete his- 
tory of our Lord ; but we do believe that the Spirit of God had 
a distinct purpose in the mode, form, and contents of each gos- 
pel; and that the omissions in one of what is found in another, 
cannot be accounted for on any theory that the information 
which had been communicated was merely fragmentary, but 
that it must altogether be attributed to the object which the 
Spirit had in view. In fact, we can do no other than connect 
all such considerations with the reality of the inspiration of the 
gospel narratives. 

This subject is the next which Mr. Alford considers :—he 
premises certain conclusions with which we cannot fully agree, 
for instance—“ that the three gospels are not formal, complete 
accounts of the whole incidents of the sacred history, but each 
of them fragmentary, containing such portions as fell within the 
notice of the Evangelist.” (I. § vi. 1). 

These latter words contain we think a misapprehension 
which affects to a considerable degree all Mr. Alford’s theory of 
Inspiration. We do not believe that the “notice of the Evan- 
gelist” was by any means the limit of his narration, nor yet do 
we think that each Evangelist (as Mr. Alford sometimes inti- 
mates) was unacquainted with the particulars which he passes 
by in silence. In some of his notes (for instance on Luke xi. 4) 
Mr. Alford rightly states that the reporter on whose authority 
the Evangelists wrote was “ no other than the Holy Spirit him- 
self (the italics are his) whose special guidance was promised 
in bringing to mind the things said by Jesus.—(John xiv. 26).” 

Mr. Alford then asks :— 

“* In what sense are these gospels to be regarded as inspired by the Holy 
Spirit of God? That they are so, in some sense, has been the concurrent 
belief of the Christian body in all ages. In the second, as in the mnine- 
teenth century, the ultimate appeal, in matters of fact and doctrine, has 
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been to these venerable writings. It may be well then first to inquire on 
what grounds their authority has been rated so high by Christians. ” 


We should have been glad if Mr. Alford had given us at 
first a plain definition of what he considers inspiration to mean : 
is there more than one sense in which a writing can be inspired 
by the Holy Ghost? The idea of inspiration is, that the authors 
of Scripture so wrote under the guidance and direction of the 
Holy Ghost, that their works did not spring from their own 
will and judgment, but from the mind and authority of Him by 
whom they were inspired. It is thus that we find our Lord 
and His apostles using the Old Testament Scriptures ; and thus 
it is that we find that Christians from the earliest ages have 
used the writings of the apostles and Evangelists. Inspiration, 
merely, “in some sense,” is a thought to which we attach no 
definite meaning : a book is either inspired or else it is a mere 
human composition,—useful it may be, but not authoritative. 

The early Church considered the idea of inspiration as being 
so complete, that an argument might be based on the occur- 
rence of the name “Jesus Christ” or of “Christ” alone, as 
being so put designedly by the Holy Ghost. 

Mr. Alford rests the claim of the gospels to inspiration upon 
their apostolicity. The early Church at once received our four 
gospels, and this he considers that they must have done upon 
apostolic authority. This opinion is, we believe, necessarily 
true from the simple facts of the case. 

He then shews that the apostles after they were endued with 
the power of the Holy Ghost retained their personal character- 
istics, and that they were not at once put in possession of the 
whole of the Divine counsels. He then says :— 


“These considerations serve to shew us in what respects the working 
of the Holy Spirit on the apostles was analogous to His influences on every 
believer in Christ; viz., in the retention of individual character and 
thought and feeling,—and in the gradual development of the ways and 
purposes of God to their minds.” 


No doubt that in this there was a certain analogy ; but what 
connexion is there in the manner between which the apostles and 
all believers in common have the Holy Spirit of God, with the 
special inspiration of that same Spirit which made them writers 
of Scripture? However spiritually-minded a Christian may be, 
there is no such communication of truth to him as to qualify 
him to write Holy Scripture, or to write anything at all which 
is inspired in any sense. Mr. Alford fully sees this; for he 
implies as much in his very next sentence; but still we think 
that the analogy is so introduced that it may easily lead to 
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wrong thoughts; regarding it, as we do, to be wholly inappli- 
cable to anything connected with the writing of Scripture. 

Mr. Alford next mentions the “peculiar and unexampled 
situation and office” of the apostles. The promise of the Holy 
Ghost to recall the words of Christ was theirs in an especial 
manner. He then says :— 


‘Can we suppose that the light poured by the Holy Spirit upon the 
sayings of the Lord would be confined to them, and not extend itself over 
the other parts of the narrative of His life on earth? Can we believe that 
those miracles which though not uttered in words, were yet acted para- 
bles, would not be, under the same gracious assistance, brought back to 
the minds of the apostles, so that they should be placed on record for the 
teaching of the church ? 

“And going yet further to those parts of the gospels which were 
wholly out of the cycle of the apostles’ own testimony, can we imagine 
that the Divine discrimination which enabled them to detect the ‘lie 
to the Holy Ghost,’ should have forsaken them in judging of the records of 
the Lord’s birth and infancy,—so that they should have taught or sanc- 
tioned an apocryphal, fabulous, or mythical account of such matters? .. . 
Can we suppose that Luke’s account, which he includes among the things 
delivered by those who were eye-witnesses and ministers of the word from 
the first, is other than the true one, and stamped with the authority of the 
witnessing and discriminating Spirit dwelling in the apostles ?” 


These statements are such as necessarily accord with the 
facts of the case: a reductio ad absurdum would immediately 
destroy any counter-theory. 

The next point which Mr. Alford wishes to establish is that 
the inspiration of the gospels was restricted very considerably. 


‘But if it be inquired how far such divine superintendence has ex- 
tended in the framing of our gospels as we at present find them, the 
answer must be furnished by the contents of the gospels themselves. 
That those contents are themselves various, and variously arranged, is 
token enough that in their selection and disposition we have human agency 
presented to us, under no more direct divine guidance than that general 
leading which in main and essential points should ensure entire accordance. 
Such leading admits of much variety in points of minor consequence. 
Two men may be equally led by the Holy Spirit, thongh one may believe 
and record that the visit to the Gadarenes took place before the calling of 
Matthew, while the other places it after that event; though one in nar- 
rating it speaks of two demoniacs, the other only of one.” 


To prevent all possible misconception we have cited the 
whole of this paragraph ; it contains opinions which appear to 
us to be irreconcileable with inspiration as a fact. The varied 
order of narration is no proof that the selection and disposition 
sprang simply from the mind of man; if selection, i.e., the 
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events which should be written down, and disposition, i. e., the 
order in which they should stand, were only from the minds of 
the writers, what part is left for the Holy Ghost? To apply 
Mr. Alford’s own previous argument, we may ask, Can we ima- 
gine that the divine discrimination should have forsaken them 
in judging of the selection and disposition of events? If the 
gospels are really from the Spirit of God, He must have had an 
object and a mind in all the facts recorded: whether we can 
understand that object is a wholly different question. 

Two men may be equally spiritually minded, and the one 
may have one apprehension about certain facts, as to which 
another has been differently informed ; but this supposed case 
is no illustration of the guidance of the Holy Ghost in the 
giving forth, through men, of authoritative scripture. One 
mau could not be inspired to believe that but one demoniac met 
the Lord at Gadara, and another be equally inspired to believe 
that there were two. In Mr. Alford’s notes on the miracle at 
Gadara he accounts for two demoniacs having been mentioned 
by Matthew in a singular manner. On Luke viii. 27 he speaks 
thus :— 


“I put to any reader the question, whether it were possible for Mark 
or Luke to have drawn up their account from Matthew, or with Matthew 
before them, seeing that he mentions /wo possessed throughout? Would no 
notice be taken of this? Then indeed would the Evangelists be but poor 
witnesses to the truth if they could consciously allow such a discrepancy 
to go forth. I believe that the plurality of demons in the accurate accounts 
of Mark and Luke is the real key to the duality of persons in the evidently 
not so full nor precise account of Matthew.” 


Few will, we believe, at least of those who think that inspi- 
ration is a reality, be other than astonished at such a note. St. 
Matthew says that there were wo demoniacs at Gadara on whom 
our Lord shewed mercy; Mr. Alford thinks that St. Matthew 
made a mistake, and that it was because the demons were many, 
he multiplied the persons, and the Spirit of God suffered this in 
an inspired document! We should not treat the records of 
profane history in so arbitrary a manner without forfeiting all 
claim to the character of sober critics; it is to be lamented that 
a theory (it is nothing more) should lead to such a rejection of 
the testimony of any one of the Evangelists. If St. Matthew 
blundered here, why may he not have done the same elsewhere ? 
and why not the rest of the authors of scripture? Such theo- 
rizing opens the door to all sorts of mythic suppositions. Mr. 
Alford speaks sometimes of the Holy Ghost himself as being 
the reporter of the words and actions of our Lord, and so far 
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he is in accordance with common Christian thought ; but he has 
no fondness for believing that the Holy Ghost had much connec- 
tion with the record of facts. Thus he says on Luke xxii. 43 :— 


“If there be a question raised as to the source whence the account of 
the angelic appearance and the bloody sweat could be derived, I will only 
remark (1) that the same difficulty rests on several portions of our narra- 
tive; and (2) that the close agreement between Luke and Paul in the 
words of the institution of the Lord’s Supper (compare verses 19, 20 with 
1 Cor. xi. 23—25) may perhaps indicate a source beyond human ; though 
I am far from supposing that Luke used this source considerably or con- 
tinuously.” 


Mr. Alford refers to the introductory sentence of St. Luke’s 
gospel as though it reduced him to “a faithful and honest com- 
piler.” However, these words occur on the same page as the 
sentence (cited above) in which he shews that “ Luke’s account” 
is “ stamped with the authority of the witnessing and discrimi- 
nating Spirit dwelling in the apostles.” 

There are various particulars in which Mr. Alford considers 
that inspiration was unnecessary, because the natural faculties 
of the apostles sufficed, and that in those particulars they were 
left to themselves, and that they therefore made mistakes, Had 
it been said that they therefore made no mistakes, there might 
have been some force in the assertion, that in such particulars 
inspiration was not needed ; but to state this, and then to say 
that in consequence they made mistakes, proves the very oppo- 
site: it would (if true) have shewn that they lamentably needed 
some superior guidance. Mr. Alford however says, that the 
occurrence of such mistakes “in the gospels does not in any 
way affect the inspiration or the veracity of the Evangelists.” 
We may ask, what does Mr. Alford mean by “ inspiration?” 
Without his definition it is impossible to embrace such a state- 
ment. Confusion is always introduced when important theolo- 
gical terms are used and argued on in senses wholly new.¢ 

In order to shew that the Evangelists have not stated all 
facts accurately, Mr. Alford rests both in his Prolegomena and 
in his notes on the real or supposed discrepancies observable in 
the gospels. He considers that the different writers were very 
differently informed on points of chronology, sequence, etc. 





a The grounds of discussion would have been altogether changed if Mr. Alford 
had attributed the present arrangement of parts of the gospels, and the other points 
in which he thinks that inspiration failed, to copyists, and not to the Evangelists 
themselves. This would be a subject for discussion simply on critical grounds, on 
which however the new theories cannot possibly be disposed of. It is far better to 
acknowledge a difficulty than to seek to explain it by theories, the legitimate applica- 
tion of which would overturn the absolute authority of the Word of God. 
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He considers it as absolutely beyond the limits of moral possi- 
bility for various pairs of events to have taken place at different 
times during our Lord’s ministry. He thus speaks in terms of 
considerable aversion against “those who are usually thought 
the orthodox harmonists.” 

Now as to supposed discrepancies in general we may refer 
to what Mr. Alford himself says elsewhere. In his note on 
Matt. ii. 11 he says :— 


“ Being persuaded of the historic reality of these narratives of Mat- 
thew and Luke, we shall find no difficulty in also believing, that were we 
acquainted with all the events as they happened, their reconcilement would 
be an easy matter.” On Matt. xxviii. 1, “ Supposing us to be acquainted 
with everything said and done in its order and exactness, we should doubt- 
less be able to reconcile or account for the present forms of the narrative.” 


However Mr. Alford rightly objects to the multiplication of 
seeming discrepancies. “Similar incidents must not be too 
hastily assumed to be the same. If one Evangelist had given 
us the feeding of the five thousand and another that of the four, 
we should have been strongly tempted to pronounce the inci- 
dents the same, and to find a discrepancy in the accounts.” 
May not then some of the discrepancies alleged by Mr. Alford 
be nothing more than wholly distinct narrations? See the notes 
on Luke xi. 37 and xxiii. 12. 

Mr. Alford sternly condemns the suggestions which writers 
have brought forward for reconciling apparent discrepancies. 
The “ harmonizers” are constantly mentioned as a contemptible 
race. We find such language as “ curious examples of the inge- 
nuity and disingenuousness of the harmonists ;” (on Mark xvi. 
5.) “Still more absurd, however, is the harmonistic attempt 
of Greswell.” (Luke ix. 46.) On the genealogies in Matthew 
and Luke, “It is quite beside the purpose of the present com- 
mentary to reconcile the two. It has never yet been accom- 
plished ; and every endeavour to do it has violated either inge- 
nuousness or common sense ;” (on Luke iii. 23.) “It is quite 
impossible (with Greswell, Diss. iii., p. 155 seg.) in any common 
fairness of interpretation,” etc. (on Matt. ix. 1.) “ All attempts 
to reconcile this with the other gospels are futile ;” (on Mark 
xvi. 8.) Such are the remarks which we find strewed with no 
sparing hand throughout Mr. Alford’s notes. He made sure 
that there were real discrepancies ; therefore he has found them 
in plenty, and all who explain them, and shew that they are 
only apparent, are either void of ingenuousness or of common 
sense. But does Mr. Alford always rightly apprehend how the 
case stands? Is there no misapprehension such as that inyolyed 
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in using the term inspiration in a new sense, and then arguing 
on this new sense ? 
On Matt. xxvii. 37 we are told :— 


“On the difference in the words of the inscription itself it is hardly 
worth while to comment, except to remark, that the advocates for the 
verbal and literal exactness of each gospel may here find an undoubted 
example of the absurdity of their view, which may serve to guide them 
in less plain and obvious cases. 4 title was written containing certain 
words ; not four titles, all different but one,—differing probably from all 
of these four, but certainly from three of them.” 


These assertions are boldly made; but let us look at the 
facts. Had the Evangelists (or any of them) said that Pilate 
wrote certain words and no more, then Mr. Alford’s argument 
might apply. They all agree in the title of the accusation on 
the ground of which our Lord was crucified: “THE KING 
OF THE JEWS ;” besides these words, one gives the prefix to 
his name and designation,—“ Jesus of Nazareth ;” one his name 
and an introductory word,— This is Jesus ;” and one simply 
the prefix, “ This is.” What possible contradiction is there 
here to “the verbal and literal exactness of each gospel ?” 
Whether such a view be assurp (as Mr. Alford affirms), or 
whether it be a fact (as believers in real inspiration hold), this 
passage affords no argument whatever for the former view ; and 
even as to the introductory words, who knows whether, in the 
threefold inscription, all the words were precisely the same? 
Did Pilate insert the name, Jesus of Nazareth, when writing in 
a foreign language ? 

It is only in complete consistency that Mr. Alford denies 
that a formal harmony of the gospels can be framed. If the 
meaning be only that it is impossible for us to put all the events 
so fully into their order as to be certain on every point, we 
should agree with him; but he appears to go so far as to attack 
all attempts to present a synoptical arrangement of the gospels. 
Of course if no such arrangement could be exhibited without 
a renunciation of ingenuousness or else of common sense, all 
such attempts might well be condemned. Mr. Alford uses in 
one passage the attempts to construct a harmony as an argument 
that the arrangement cannot be inspired. He says: “In thus 
speaking I am doing no more than even the most scrupulous of 
our harmonizers have done. ... But if the arrangement itself 
were matter of divine inspiration, then we have no right to vary 
it in the slightest degree.” Whom does Mr. Alford attack in 
this sentence? We know of no harmonizer who pretends to 
amend the arrangement of any of the gospels; the gospels have 
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severally their own concrete purpose, as written both in matter 
and in order; many facts, however, are more fully understood 
in them, as well as in other scriptures, by a synoptic view; and 
this is not to be set aside by a few assertions, especially when 
those assertions charge inaccuracy in minor points on the in- 
spired Evangelists. 

One point advanced by Mr. Alford must not be passed by. 
In proof of such mistakes being compatible with inspiration he 
says: “In the last apology of Stephen, which he spoke being 
full of the Holy Ghost, and with the divine influence beaming 
from his countenance, we have at least two demonstrable histo- 
rical mistakes.” We cannot go fully now into the inquiry whe- 
ther such be the fact, or whether Christian scholars (such as 
Dr. Davidson, in his Biblical Hermeneutics) have met the objec- 
tions ; but this we do say, that the cases are not parallel. Luke 
was inspired to write a history, and this is wholly different from 
the presence of the Spirit of God with Stephen. Luke was in- 
spired to write down what the protomartyr actually said; whe- 
ther Stephen spoke by absolute inspiration or not is a point 
wholly distinct. Who would charge the inspired historian with 
mistake because of any erroneous statement contained in the 
words of another which he recorded? He was inspired to write 
down the speech of Tertullus and the letter of Lysias, the latter 
of which contains a false statement of facts; namely, that it 
was as having heard that Paul was a Roman citizen that he had 
rescued him. 

We have now finished what we have to say as to this part 
of Mr. Alford’s Prolegomena. We have had no desire to find 
fault, but we have felt bound to state the points on which we 
consider that his theories are erroneous, and his arguments 
based upon a new and untenable idea of inspiration. Such 
subjects must be coolly discussed, without however conceding 
one point of known and fundamental truth. We certainly wish 
that Mr. Alford had abstained from the strong language and 
unpleasing epithets of which he has made such free use. We 
have, we trust, in the present discussion kept within the limits 
of courtesy. 

Mr. Alford next treats of each gospel separately. St. Mat- 
thew’s was, he believes (as testified by the ancients), written 
originally in Hebrew. But owrs he regards as a mere compila- 
tion from that authoritative document. It is needless to ask 
for the evidence on this point, for it is a matter of opinion, and 
that is all. In contradiction to it, we have merely to advert to 
the fact that the ancients, who say that St. Matthew wrote in 
Hebrew, use our Greek gospel as its Greek representative ; and 
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the notion of compilation was left to be excogitated by the sub- 
jective minds of the moderns. 
One of Mr. Alford’s paragraphs runs thus :— 


“TI cannot, however, subscribe to the opinion that the translation 
and compilation was made under the superintendence of the apostle himself. 
That our compiler should have omitted all account of the ascension, in 
fidelity to his design of reporting nothing which he did not know to have 
the authority of Matthew, would be only a proof of his trustworthiness 
and simple adherence to truth: but that an apostle, deliberately sending 
forth a professedly complete history, should have sanctioned the omission 
of so important an event, which he had himself witnessed, is incon- 
ceivable,” 


In a previous sentence we read, “That we have not, in this 
gospel, the apostolic record of Matthew entire, is evident, were 
it only from the omission of the ascension.” He believes there- 
fore that St. Matthew did write an account of that event, and 
yet the (supposed) compiler of our present gospel is said to 
shew his trustworthiness by his not mentioning that fact, be- 
cause he could not report it on St. Matthew’s authority. This 
seems like a confusion arising from the adoption of a theory. 
St. Matthew’s Hebrew gospel must have had the history of the 
ascension ; the Greek translator and compiler did not insert it, 
because St. Matthew had not recorded it. We cannot analyze 
these notions. 

The best answer to the assertion, that it “is inconceivable” 
that an apostle should omit the ascension, is, that St. John has 
done the same; and this very omission is a cogent proof of the 
apostolic authenticity of these two gospels ; any writer who chose 
to personate the apostles would not be likely to omit such a 
narration. 

As to St. Mark’s gospel, the relation of the writer to the 
apostle Peter is passed over very speedily ; the important testi- 
mony of John the Presbyter is given but in part, so that we do 
not find any due attention paid to the attestation of that imme- 
diate disciple of our Lord, when on earth, to St. Mark’s gospel, 
“ He erred in nothing.” 

We must leave many subjects which Mr. Alford’s remarks 
on the gospels might suggest, and now pass on to his “ arrange- 
ment of the text.” 

After speaking of the slight grounds of authority on which 
the common Greek text rests, and of the labours of foreign 
critics, Mr. Alford states his own principles of revision. He 
adopts those which he considers most adapted for this country. 
He thus uses the testimony of the older MSS. as having a pre- 
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dominating value ; and in this, he takes so far a decisive stand 
against the perpetuation of mere traditional readings. In cases 
of doubt, however, he retains the common readings with a mark 
of probable spuriousness, leaving the judgment in the case to 
the reader. 

He thus terms the text of the gospels which he has given 
“a provisional text only ;” this is accompanied by the fair avowal, 
that were the work to be done over again, he would carry his 
adherence to the ancient authorities farther. 

The primary MSS. are indicated in the margin of each folio, 
so that the reader at once sees which of these authorities con- 
tains the part before him, and which are there defective. Below 
the Greek text are given the various readings of MSS., versions, 
and fathers; these are, however, selected by Mr. Alford, and 
he depends entirely on the authority of others. Of these, un- 
happily, Scholz was the writer relied on for the most numerous 
class of citations. In the latter part of the volume Tischendorf’s 
second edition was employed. In making his selection of read- 
ings, there are not a few entire classes of some considerable 
importance which Mr. Alford wholly omits; they are in some 
cases the very kind of readings which exhibit the complexion 
and configuration of the MSS. in which they are found. These 
he divides into twenty different classes, the last of which is, 
“use of the participial or the direct construction, as édafe. . . 
kal, or AaBev. . . in ordinary cases.” 

Mr. Alford speaks of his “ marginal references” before he 
proceeds to his “ Apparatus Criticus ;’” we therefore notice in 
this place that the references which he gives are those which 
relate not to the subject-matter of the text, but to “verbal and 
idiomatical usages.” In collecting these, he has evidently la- 
boured most diligently, and he states that “no reference has 
been inserted which has not been verified.” This is a portion 
of labour from which unhappily too many shrink, and hence 
citations of chapter and verse are copied by one writer from 
another, and they continually receive accessions of inaccuracy 
owing to errors of pen or type. Mr. Alford’s verified references 
for the gospels alone are (as we find by a rough computation) 
more than twenty thousand. We wish to draw attention to this, 
as it will shew that what he has not done with regard to the 
various readings has arisen, not from the desire to avoid a wea- 
risome task, but from trusting implicitly to the accuracy of 





+ If we might hazard a conjecture, we should suppose that Mr. Alford was led 
to the consideration of textual criticism simply in connexion with exposition, and 
that thus he had in his own mind at that time no motive for altering the common 
text except in such particulars as would affect his critical notes. 
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others in a department which was not so distinctively his own 
peculiar field of labour. 

In his “Apparatus Criticus” he gives first a list of the Uncial 
MSS. which contain the gospels. In mentioning these MSS., 
he states from whence he took the collations which he inserts 
in his notes. These are frequently given at second hand; e. 9., 
though the two best collations of the Vatican MS. have been 
published for half a century, and the works are easy of access, 
yet they are drawn merely from the digests of various readings 
made by others. In the case of the Codex Ephremi, however, 
Mr. Alford uses Tischendorf’s edition of the text. The Codex 
Sangallensis is only employed after Luke xviii., the part of the 
work passing through the press when Mr. Alford received Tis- 
chendorf’s second edition ; as Mr. Alford does not appear to have 
thought it of sufficient value to occupy his time in collating the 
facsimile published by Rettig. 

In the list of versions, Mr. Alford very properly rejects the 
comparatively modern versions made since the sixth century, as 
not possessing any critical importance for the determination of 
the text. This at once sweeps away the various Arabic versions, 
and the readings of Slavonic codices. The readings of versions 
and fathers are taken from Lachmann and Scholz. 

Mr. Alford concludes his Prolegomena with a list of the 
books which he has used in his commentary. We do not say 
that this is needless; no one, however, who reads his notes can 
fail to see that he is studiously careful to attribute all that he 
has borrowed to the author cited, whoever he may be. The Jist 
of books enables a reader at once to see the classes of authors 
from whom the notes have been in some measure drawn. 

We often observe in the notes a healthful tone of Christian 
feeling, strongly opposed to the dry and meagre theories brought 
forward by speculatists. Thus in Matt. v. 18 we read of the 
Old Testament :— 


“It is important to observe in these days, how the Lord here includes 
the Old Testament and all its unfolding of the divine purposes regarding 
himself, in his teaching of the citizens of the kingdom of heaven. I say 
this because it is always in contempt and setting aside of the Old Testa- 
ment that rationalism has begun. First, its historical truth—then its 
theocratic dispensation and the types and prophecies connected with it 
are swept away; so that Christ came to fulfil nothing, and becomes only 
a teacher or a martyr: and thus the way is paved for a similar rejection 
of the New Testament; beginning with the narratives of the birth and 
infancy, as theocratic myths—advancing to the denial of his miracles— 
then attacking the truthfulness of his own sayings which are grounded on 
the Old Testament as a revelation from God—and so finally leaving us 
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nothing in the Scriptures but, as a German writer of this school has 
expressed it, ‘a mythology not so attractive as that of Greece’ (!!). 
That this is the course which unbelief has rum in Germany, should be a 
pregnant warning to the decriers of the Old Testament among ourselves. 
It should be a maxim for every expositor and every student that Scripture 
is a whole, and stands or falls together.” 


We need hardly say how fully we approve of these senti- 
ments : we should go farther, and say (as some have rightly ex- 
pressed it) that the inspiration of the whole of Scripture involves 
the inspiration of all its parts; so that we cannot set aside 
historical statements or chronological arrangements without 
invalidating the record in which they stand. If we say that the 
Spirit of God allowed a false statement to be transmitted as a 
fact in St. Matthew’s gospel,—that really only one demoniac 
met our Lord at Gadara, when St. Matthew says that there 
were two,—then what security have we as to the recorded dis- 
courses and miracles? We adhere to Mr. Alford’s own words 
that Scripture, as a whole, stands or falls together: this, we 
would respectfully ask him to apply to some of his own theories; 
we think that it might lead him to reject them; nay, we go so 
far as to hope that this will be the case. We may also as to the 
Old Testament refer to Mr. Alford’s note on Luke xxiv. 27. 

The following is the note on Matt. iii. 13 :— 


** Why should the Lord, who was without sin, have come to a baptism 
of repentance? Because he was made sin for us: for the same reason 
as he suffered the curse of the law. It became him being in the likeness 
of sinful flesh, to go through those appointed rites and purifications which 
belonged to that flesh. There is no more strangeness in his having been 
baptized by John, than in his keeping the passovers. The one rite, as 
the other, belonged to sinners—and among the transgressors he was num- 
bered. The prophetic words in Ps. xl. 12, spoken in the person of our 
Lord, indicate, in the midst of sinlessness, the most profound apprehension 
of the sins of that nature which he took upon him. I cannot suppose 
the baptism to have been sought by our Lord merely to honour John 
(Kuinoel), or as knowing that it would be the occasion of a divine recog- 
nition of his Messiahship (Paulus), and thus preordained by God (Meyer): 
but Jond fide, as bearing the infirmities and carrying the sorrows of man- 
kind, and thus beginning here the triple baptism of water, fire, and blood, 
two parts of which were now accomplished, and of the third of which he 
himself speaks, Luke xii. 50, and the beloved apostle, 1 John v. 8, where 
Tved}pa = rdp.—His baptism, as it was the Lord’s closing act of obe- 
dlience under the law, in his hitherto concealed life of legal submission, 
his tAy»pwoa zac. éx., so it was this solemn inauguration and anointing 
for the higher official life of mediatorial satisfaction which was now opening 
upon him. See Rom. i. 3,4. We must not forget that the working out 
of perfect righteousness in our flesh by the entire and spotless keeping of 
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God’s law, (Deut. vi. 25,) was, in the main, accomplished during the 
thirty years previous to the Lord’s official ministry.” 


In connexion with this, we may cite the note on Luke ii. 
52 :— 


“ pduxea, probably not only ‘ stature’ but ‘age,’ which comprehends 
the other: so that coda «ai yAux’g would be ‘ wisdom, as well as age.’ 
During these eighteen mysterious years [from the scene when Jesus was 
twelve years old to his baptism] we may by the light of what is here 
revealed, view the holy child advancing onward to that fulness of wisdom 
and divine approval, which was indicated at his baptism by év » eddcxyca. 
We are apt to forget, that it was during this time that much of the great 
work of the second Adam was done. ‘The growing up through infancy, 
childhood, youth, manhood, from grace to grace, holiness to holiness, in 
subjection, self-denial, and love, without one polluting touch of sin,—this 
it was which, consummated by the three years of active ministry, by the 
passion, and by the cross, constituted ‘ the obedience of one man,’ by which 
many were made righteous. We must fully appreciate the words of this 
verse, in order to think rightly of Christ. He had emptied himself of his 
glory: his infancy and childhood were no mere pretence, but the divine 
personality was in him carried through these states of weakness and 
inexperience, and gathered round itself the ordinary accessions and expe- 
riences of the sons of men. All the time, the consciousness of his mission 
on earth was ripening; ‘the things heard of the Father’ (John xv. 15) 
were continually imparted to him: the Spirit, which was not given by 
measure to him, was abiding more and more upon him: till the day when 
he was fully ripe for his official manifestation,—that he might be offered 
to his own, to receive or reject him,—and then the Spirit led him up to 
commence his conflict with the enemy. As yet, he was in favour with 
man also—the world had not yet begun to hate him; but we cannot tell 
how soon this feeling towards him was changed, for he alleges (John vii. 
7) ‘me the world hateth, because I testify of it that its deeds are evil ;’ 
and we can hardly conceive such testimony in the years of gathering 
vigour and zeal, long withheld.” 


In these notes we see much of the healthy theological tone 
of old divines—of men who contemplated Scripture truth in 
breadth and comprehensiveness, and who knew that ail the life 
and actions of the incarnate Son of God were replete with sig- 
nificance for us. 

Mr. Alford well says that many “are apt to forget that it 
was during this time [of our Lord’s secluded life] that much of 
the great work of the second Adam was done.” Forgetfulness 
of this leads to a faint and feeble apprehension of the active 
righteousness of our Lord for us; and hence we find, even 
amongst professors of evangelical doctrines as to justification 
through faith in the blood of Christ, an overlooking of what he 
was in his life as man; just as though the cross by which our 
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souls as sinful are met, were the only thing which the Spirit 
sets before us as to the Son of God on earth. It is ‘the privi- 
lege and the duty of Christians to contemplate with reverence 
of spirit all that the Scripture teaches as to the person of 
Christ—his proper Godhead—his real though sinless manhood 
—and as to his work, as having glorified God in keeping the 
Law for us, as having taken a place of special service as the one 
to whom the Father bore witness, and as dying as the sacrifice 
for our sins. In all his life here he was our surety, and it is 
full of blessing to our souls to contemplate him as such in all 
that he did and suffered. 

To the notes on the parable of the good Samaritan, Luke x., 
Mr. Alford subjoins the following remarks :— 


“The student accustomed to look at all below the surface of Scrip- 
ture, will not miss the meaning which lies behind this parable, and which 
—while disclaiming all fanciful allegorizing of the text—lI do not hesitate 
to say that the Lord himself had in view when he uttered it. All acts of 
charity and mercy done here below, are but fragments and derivatives of 
that one great act of mercy which the Saviour came on earth to perform. 
And as he took on him the nature of us all, being ‘ not ashamed to call us 
brethren,’ counting us all his kindred,—so it is but natural that in hold- 
ing up a mirror (for such is a parable) of the truth in this matter of duty, 
we should see in it not only the present and prominent group, but also 
himself and his act of mercy behind. And thus we shall not (in spite of 
the scoffs which are sure to beset such an interpretation from the super- 
ficial school of critics) give up the interpretation of the fathers and other 
divines, who see in this poor traveller going from the heavenly to the 
accursed city (Josh. vii. 26; 1 Kings xvi. 34)—the race of man,—the 
Adam who fell; in the robbers and murderers, him who was a murderer 
Srom the beginning (John viii. 44); in the treatment of the traveller, the 
deep wounds and despoilment which we have inherited from the fall; in 
the priest and the Levite passing by, the inefficacy of the law and sacrifice 
to heal and clothe us: Gal. iii, 21;....in the good Samaritan, him 
of whom it was lately said, ‘Say we not well that thou art a Samaritan, 
and hast a devil?’ (John viii. 48)—who came to bind up the broken 
hearted, to give them the oil of joy for mourning (Is. lxi. 1 f°); who for 
our sakes became poor, that we through his poverty might become rich,— 
who, though now gone from us, has left with us precious gifts, and 
charged his ministers to feed his lambs, promising them when the chief 
Shepherd shall appear a crown of glory that fadeth not away (1 Pet. v. 2, 
4). Further perhaps it is well not to go; or if we do, only in our own 
private meditations, where if we have the great clue to such interpreta- 
tions—knowledge of Christ for ourselves, and a sound mind under the 
guidance of his Spirit—we shall not go far wrong. But minutely to 
allegorize, is to bring the sound spiritual interpretation into disrepute, 
and throw stumbling-blocks in the way of many, who might otherwise 
arrive at it.” 
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We are glad to see such a mode of opposing that meagre 
system of regarding the statements of Scripture. When our 
Lord speaks, we ought to feel a deep persuasion that there is a 
depth in all that he teaches; and thus whatever we find of 
moral excellence in any of whom he speaks, there is an indica- 
tion of some portion of his own character. If we remember 
that Christ is the great subject of whom the Holy Ghost teaches 
us in the Scripture, we shall not go far astray if we apply (in 
illustration at least) to him, whatever we find in the Scripture 
which sets forth excellence, devotedness, suffering instead of 
others, etc., in such a kind as is not natural to the children of 
Adam. 

In the exegetical and philological notes we have observed 
many things highly deserving of commendation: there is a 
certain deference to the opinions of others which leads him to 
state them fairly and fully, but without at all surrendering his 
own independent judgment. There is a continual endeavour to 
let the Scripture declare its own meaning grammatically ; this 
is a point worthy of attention: not a few of the difficulties con- 
nected with exposition of New Testament passages arise from a 
want of due attention to the simple grammatical use and com- 
bination of words. We must, however, leave these notes, as 
well as other subjects connected with Mr. Alford’s volume, 
without farther remark at present. It is not improbable that 
we may soon have to notice his second volume. 

We believe that Mr. Alford does not profess to have his 
thoughts and opinions so stereotyped as to admit of no change 
or improvement; we therefore expect that in many points the 
remaining portion of the New Testament will be superior to the 
gospels. We are aware that he has found it needful to extend 
his plan so as to go no farther than 2 Cor. in his next volume. 
When he reprints the gospels we expect to see several excre- 
scences and asperities lopped off, and we trust that the fone in 
which the authority of Scripture is discussed will more resemble 
that of some of the reverential notes than that of the theories 
in the Prolegomena. 

We are also aware that as to the text itself, Mr. Alford now 
discards the idea of giving one merely “ provisional ;” he would 
give the best supported readings throughout : knowing this, we 
would suggest for his consideration whether he has not in 
various instances allowed internal considerations too much 
weight, in opposition to external testimonies. Internal evi- 
dence has its value, but when relied on alone or nearly so, it 


becomes a thing closely related to mere conjectural criticism. 
L.M. & P.Q. 





























ON THE NATURE OF A MIRACLE 


Few theological controversies have elicited more acute logic and 
profound thinking than that bearing on the proof of miracles. 
The subtlety of Hume was met by an equal subtlety on the part 
of his antagonists, combined however with a truer philosophy. 
The only marvel in looking back upon the controversy is, that 
a point apparently so plain should be involved by the ingenious 
sceptic in so perplexing a mystification. It may be safely as- 
sumed that the controversy, in this particular form, is now 
finally settled. It has, however, merged in a question of a far 
more difficult order, presented by another aspect of miracles. 
The old controversy referred mainly to the matter of human tes- 
timony. Its object was accomplished when it was shewn that the 
power of testimony could completely overbear the anterior impro- 
bability of any event arising from its infraction of a uniformity 
established by experience. It was taken for granted that a mi- 
racle could be certainly recognized by the observer ; and the only 
question was, can testimony put us on an equal footing with 
the actual observer, or can it impart a conviction as rational as 
if we had ourselves seen the phenomenon. The question which 
now so prominently meets us on every side, is one of an en- 
tirely different nature, and one which requires deeper principles 
for its free solution. The problem which now perplexes so many 
thoughtful minds has reference to the nature of miracles. 

In opening this subject, we shall start with the definition of 
Hume, which was taken as the admitted basis of the testimony 
aspect of the controversy, viz., that “a miracle is a violation of 
the laws of nature.” ‘This definition was sufficient for the re- 
stricted object in view. In this simple form it is almost useless 
in the question under consideration, for each of the terms em- 
ployed may admit of various interpretations, according to the 
philosophical views held by the inquirer. The term violation 
may be explicated either by contra naturam, or preter naturam, 
or supra naturam. Again, indefiniteness attaches to the term 
law. Are we to understand by it only a uniform succession, 
or are we to include the causal element? Are we to use it in 





@ As there was an article on the Characteristics of Miracles in the last number of 
this Journal, it may be desirable to point out that the present article (by a different 
contributor) has no resemblance to it, the subject being contemplated from a different 
point of view. It is right to add, that the present article was in the hands of the 
editor before the other was published.—£d. J. S. L. 
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such a sense that it may be applied (to take Dr. Campbell’s 
illustration) to the regularity with which a boat crosses a ferry, 
or are we to restrict it to the sense in which it implies some 
property with causal action, as in the case of gravitation? 
Again, and this is by far the most important, may we use it in 
such a sense that a violation of a lower law may be in reality a 
conformity to a higher law? Lastly, the term nature requires a 
distinct definition : and this at once plunges us into those philo- 
sophical theories which endeavour to unfold the relation in which 
God stands to nature. The matter of definition is, however, 
much simplified if we proceed on the basis of a personal God. 
We shall thus get rid of the materialistic and pantheistic sys- 
tems presented by German philosophy, which in their very 
nature exclude the possibility of miracles. Our present obser- 
vations have reference merely to those who hold a scripture 
theism, but who at the same time maintain peculiar views re- 
garding the nature of miracles. When it is therefore maintained 
by such, that an apparent violation of a lower is in reality only 
a phenomenon belonging to a higher law in nature, it is neces- 
sary so to define Jaw, that we may know when we are dealing 
with the lower and when with the higher region of nature’s laws. 
According to one definition of higher law, there would be no 
difference of opinion; according to another, there would be 
irreconcilable diversity. 

It is plain, then, that the discussion of miracles, as to their 
nature, is involved in difficulties of no ordinary kind. This is 
not surprizing, when we remember that the full analysis of the 
subject brings us face to face with those philosophical difficulties 
regarding God, nature, and man, which have in every age per- 
plexed the human intellect; and which, in recent times, have 
been productive of so many transcendental systems of philosophy 
in Germany. The rationalistic school, represented by Paulus, 
denied the reality of miracles altogether. They entirely ex- 
cluded the supernatural element. They admitted indeed the 
historical character of the sacred narratives, but endeavoured by 
ingenious interpretation to account for miracles on natural prin- 
ciples, that is, by the lower laws of nature fully known to us. 
Strauss has done a signal service to the cause of truth by shew- 
ing the absurdity and disingenuousness of such attempts. And 
we have in this a signal example of the manner in which God 
makes the wrath of man to praise him. Strauss deserves a pro- 
minent place side by side with Volney, Laplace, and other dis- 
tinguished enemies of the truth, who have rendered valuable 
though unintentional service to the cause of truth. He has 
no difficulty himself in eliminating the supernatural element, for 
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by his theory of myths, the phenomena in question have no objec- 
tive reality whatever. The new evangelical school hold the reality 
of miracles but they feel constrained by their philosophical sys- 
tems to discard altogether the idea of a violation. This is re- 
pugnant to their ideas of God’s government of the world, and 
they therefore take refuge in a higher law to explain the ap- 
parent infraction of the lower. The question immediately 
arises, does this theory of the miracle preserve intact its essen- 
tial character? May it still serve the great end for which it 
was introduced as an element in the Christian system. This 
brings us to the teleological definition of a miracle. What is, 
then, the great end of miracles? What is that peculiar func- 
tion, on account of which they are regarded of such vital im- 
portance in the Christian system? On this point, there is a 
fortunate unanimity among Christians, at least as to the general 
design. The great design of miracles is, adopting the definition 
of Dr. S. Clarke, to give “ proof or evidence of some particular 
doctrine, or attestation to some particular person.” The func- 
tion of the miracle is then to put the stamp of the divine attes- 
tation on a particular doctrine or particular person. Olshausen, 
indeed, strenuously contends that it gives only a personal attes- 
tation, and that it cannot be a voucher for the truth of a doc- 
trine. With the characteristic subjectivity of the German mind, 
he holds that the only true touchstone of truth is in the depths 
of man’s own nature, and that there is no need of miracles to 
vouch for any form of truth. His confusion of ideas on the 
subject of miracles is very great, and in his endeavours to assign 
some fitting end for them he is driven to statements, which after 
all imply that they vouch the truth of doctrine. One of the 
most marked features of the evangelical school is their extreme 
desire to depreciate the office of miracles. This is lamentably 
conspicuous even in Neander and Tholuck. The Christian 
consciousness is the key-note of their system struck by Schleier- 
macher. It plays so conspicuous a part that the external evi- 
dences are thrown completely in the shade : everything is viewed 
in subordination to the Christian consciousness, and miracles 
are looked upon as valuable chiefly as they serve to develope this 
internal principle. The Christian function of intuition is so 
extensive that there is little room left for the external evidences. 


“As the intuitive consciousness of God,” says Neander, “ indicates 
to the human mind the existence of the omnipresent power and the self- 
revelation, so does the Christian consciousness testify that Christ lived, 
and that he continues by his spirit to operate upon mankind. The works 
of creation only reveal God to him who already has a consciousness of the 
divine existence ; for he who has not God within can find him nowhere. 
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So it is only he who has a Christian consciousness that can recognize 
Christ in the fragments of tradition and the manifestations of history, or 
that can comprehend the history of Christ and his church.” 


The intuitive principle is made to cover so many points of 
controversy, that it forms a convenient refuge from the dialectic 
shafts of the controversialists ; but it admits of a doubt, whether 
the defences of our faith are thus strengthened. If the assump- 
tions involved in the intuitive principle were acquiesced in by the 
opposite party, the matter would be different; but when such 
is not the case, it is but trifling with the subject to start from a 
basis which must ultimately be surrendered, when the parties 
come to close quarters. 

Assuming then that the design of miracles is to attest a 
doctrine or mission, it is plain that the external phenomena 
must present God as giving a special revelation of his will. 
God as it were stands behind the veil of natural phenomena in 
the ordinary course of nature, but the miracle rends asunder the 
veil, and we stand face to face with him. Nature veils, but it 
also serves to reveal: we have a revelation of God in his works. 
The revelation of nature is however general: that of miracle is 
special. On the platform of nature we stand as a unit amidst 
the mass, and listen to a monarch addressing his subjects gene- 
rally: in the case of the miracle we are singled out from the 
throng, and obtain a personal interview. A miracle in the 
pantheistic system has no meaning, for there is no one behind 
the veil of nature to reveal himself. It is only on the supposi- 
tion of a personal God that we can conceive of a miracle, for the 
pantheist holds that there can be no revelation above nature; 
God and nature being one. 

Having seen that the external character of miracles must be 
such as to convince the observer that God is speaking specially 
to him, let us inquire what are the essential conditions for the 
accomplishment of this object. To reduce the problem to its 
simplest form, we shall suppose that the observer is a perfect 
observer; that he is subject to no delusion; that his senses 
report faithfully, and that he is acquainted with the known laws 
of nature ; and the requirement of the problem is to shew how 
he may have a rational conviction that in an alleged violation 
of a law, God is making a special revelation of his will. There 
is here no question of testimony bearing on the consideration 
whether a person testifying to such a violation is to be believed. 
The whole matter refers to the conviction of the observer, in 
regard to the true nature of the phenomenon witnessed. 

In inquiring into the essential character of a miracle, we can- 
not have a better guide than the three terms employed in 
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Scripture to designate its essential elements. By discussing 
these separately, we shall obtain a comprehensive view of the 
various aspects of the subject. The views which we shall have 
to combat are apparently gaining ground with much rapidity in 
this country ; and though in many cases not explicitly adopted, 
they are evidently causing much doubt and perplexity. These 
views we owe to the importation of German theological lite- 
rature, whose leavening influence is fast telling upon our home 
theology. It would be indeed strange, that the marvellous 
intellectual activity of the German mind should produce no 
valuable results; but while looking for the glittering grains of 
golden truth, we must be prepared to bestow no ordinary labour 
in sifting it from the accompanying rubbish. The subject of 
miracles has long engrossed the German mind, and every school 
has arrived at its own special results ; but we have to do mainly 
with the views which are gaining currency in our own country, 
namely, those of the evangelical school. It is however ex- 
tremely difficult to gather from their speculations a precise 
scientific statement of their views. In their war against dogma 
they have run into the opposite extreme of loose, vague state- 
ment, without those distinct formulas and definitions, so essen- 
tial to scientific discussion. The pre-eminence given to the 
inductive philosophy in our country, has saved our theology 
from such a fate. The exact rigid canons of inductive science 
are imported into our theology, which instead of presenting a 
field for vague speculation, wears the aspect of a severe science. 
This contrast is strikingly illustrated in the Notes on Mira- 
cles by Mr. Trench. He has adopted the views in question, 
and has undertaken the task of expounding them in this coun- 
try. He has translated the loose statements of his German 
authorities into a compact systematic form, and presented the 
subject with all the clearness and precision characteristic of the 
English mind; at least, where his own mind is clearly made 
up, there is no mistaking his meaning. Perhaps this work has 
done more than any other in propagating the new speculations 
in this country. We shall therefore in our discussion regard 
his book as the most distinct and authoritative exponent of the 
views in question. 

The terms in Scripture designating the three elements of a 
miracle, are répata, onuéia, Svvdpers. And these three terms 
are nearly correlative with the three great questions in the dis- 
cussion of miracles generally, namely, Can testimony prove a 
miracle? How and for what does it serve as a voucher? and 
lastly, What is the essential nature of a miracle, viewed as to 
the mode of causation. It is this last point that will chiefly 
VOL, 1I—NO, ITI. 1 
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occupy our attention, but to be in a fit position to understand 
its various bearings, we must shortly glance at the other two 
elements. 

The lowest element of a miracle is that designated by the 
term “ wonder,” tépas. We call it the lowest, because in this 
aspect it does not transcend the region of natural causation. 
It is nothing more than a marvel, to arouse the mind to the 
contemplation of its real and deeper character. Our term 
miracle, in its strict etymological sense, looks only to that 
aspect, though usage has impressed upon it a more comprehen- 
sive meaning. But what is it that constitutes a phenomenon a 
wonder? What is it that fills the mind of the beholder with 
astonishment? The essential element is the singularity of the 
event. There may be accidental circumstances of an imposing 
character which contribute to the astonishment, but the real 
characteristic of a prodigy is, that it clashes with experience. 
It is implied that, a priori, there would be in the circumstances 
the strongest presumption against the occurrence of the event ; 
and the astonishment arises from the actual fact clashing with 
this presumption. A uniform succession is implied, and the 
tépas is the unexpected interruption of this uniformity. The 
events occurring in regular succession are linked together only 
in time, and the link broken is not one of causation. The 
terms of the series have no other connexion than the regularity 
of succession that constitutes them a series. The phenomenon 
in question may imply a violation of a causal sequence, but as a 
tépas it is only an interruption of uniformity of succession in 
time. Now it is important to observe that in the controversy with 
Hume, or that bearing on the force of human testimony, it was 
only this special aspect of the miracle that was discussed. No 
doubt the essential character of the miracle was occasionally 
introduced, but as this was the point assailed by Hume, it was 
to this also that the defence of his opponents were chiefly 
directed. 

One of the great difficulties in Hume’s argument consists 
in the loose and ambiguous manner in which he uses the terms 
on which the whole controversy turns; but it is obvious from 
the tenor of his argument, that he holds the essence of a miracle 
to consist in its singularity, and that the interruption of the 
uniform succession might have no causal character. This is 
obvious from the case of a miracle which he supposes performed 
im such circumstances as to be susceptible of proof :— 

“T own,” he says, “there may possibly be miracles or violations of 


the usual course of nature, of such a kind as to admit of proof from 
human testimony ; though perhaps it will be impossible to find any such 
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in all the records of history. Suppose all authors in all languages to 
agree, that from the first of January, 1600, there was a total darkness 
over the whole earth for eight days. Suppose that the tradition of this 
extraordinary event is still strong and lively among the people: that all 
travellers who return from foreign countries bring us accounts of the same 
tradition, without the least variation or contradiction : it is evident that 
our present philosophers, instead of doubting of that fact, ought to receive 
it for certain, and ought to search for the causes whence it might be 
derived.” 


In this passage Hume admits the possibility of a miracle 
being proved, but holds that the miracle after all might be 
traced to a natural cause. This proceeds upon the essential 
difference between Jaw and cause: law being taken to signify 
uniform order. But according to Hume’s philosophy no such 
essential difference exists, and therefore he could not explicitly 
fall back upon this distinction. He of course saw the necessity 
of drawing the distinction between an unusual phenomenon in 
nature and the real miracle; as in the case of the Indian 
prince refusing to believe in the existence of ice. The line of 
demarcation he made to consist in the distinction between what 
is not conformable, and what is contrary to experience ; but 
Campbell clearly shews in his answer, that this distinction can- 
not serve his purpose and is inconsistent with his own views of 
miracles, as a violation of the order established by uniform 
experience. 

In dealing therefore with Hume’s argument, his opponents 
had only to deal with the miracle as a tépas; an event won- 
derful on account of its infrequency. When an event is ob- 
served to occur with remarkable regularity, a presumption 
arises that this regularity will continue ; and Hume’s argument 
consists in the position that the experience of past uniformity may 
be so universal, and the consequent presumption against a vio- 
lation of the order so great, that no testimony would be sufficient 
to give us a rational conviction of the occurrence of the event. 
Campbell’s whole argument is directed merely against this view 
of Hume, and consequently the miracle is regarded merely as 
the violation of a regular order, not necessarily of a causal 
sequence. This is obvious from the illustration of the ferry- 
boat employed by Campbell; and as it is a convenient case for 
future illustration, we shall here quote it :— 


“T have lived for some years near a ferry. It consists with my know- 
ledge that the passage-boat has a thousand times crossed the river, and as 
many times returned safe. An unknown man, whom I have just now met, 
tells me in a serious manner that it is lost; and affirms, that he himself, 
standing on the bank, was a spectator of the scene; that he saw the pas- 
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sengers carried down the stream, and the boat overwhelmed. No person 
who is influenced in his judgment of things, not by philosophical sub- 
tleties, but by common sense—a much surer guide—will hesitate to 
declare, that in such a testimony I have probable evidence of the fact 
asserted.” 


The principle employed here in refuting Hume’s argument 
is the obvious one, that testimony readily establishes an event 
which was very improbable before its occurrence. There was 
an improbability depending on the extent of the observed uni- 
formity, that the boat should be lost the next time she at- 
tempted to make the passage; but the improbability was no 
more than could be met by an ordinary amount of testimony. 
The comparative improbability before and after an event is 
familiar in the every-day affairs of life. The improbability is 
immense, that a man in good health to-day should die at a 
given hour to-morrow; but we know that the most common 
testimony is sufficient to establish such a fact. This principle 
is clearly laid down by Butler :— 


“There is a very strong presumption,” says he, “ against speculative 
truths, and against the most ordinary facts before the proof of them; 
which is yet overcome by almost any proof. There is a presumption of 
millions to one against the story of Cesar, or of any other man. For 
suppose a number of common facts, so-and-so circumstanced, of which one 
had no kind of proof, should happen to come into one’s thoughts; every 
one would, without any possible doubt, conclude them to be false.” 


Assuming then the miracles to be miraculous only in virtue 
of the rarity of occurrence, there is no difficulty in seeing how 
the enormous improbability arising from the mere element of 
unconformity, should be counterbalanced by the force of human 
testimony. The matter can with certain suppositions he sub- 
mitted to accurate calculation. Mr. Babbage, in his Ninth 
Bridgewater Treatise, gives a calculation of this kind. He 
takes the case of a man rising from the dead, as the miracle in 
question ; assuming the origin of the human race to be 6000 
years ago, and thirty years to he the average length of a gene- 
ration, we have down to the present day °$°° = 200 genera- 
tions ; and taking the average population as 1000,000,000, there 
have been born and have died since the creation 200,000,000,000 
individuals. Such according to Hume are the odds against such 
a miracle. Enormous as these odds seem to be, they are coun- 
terbalanced by the testimony of a few witnesses if we but grant 
a very reasonable assumption. Suppose that there is an indi- 
vidual who speaks the truth, and who is not deceived him- 
self in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred; then the weight 
of his testimony in meeting these odds can be estimated in 
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numbers. If we take six such individuals and combine their 
separate testimonies, it may be shewn by the calculus of pro- 
babilities that the improbability of their falsehood is five times 
greater than the improbability of a dead man rising from the 
grave. Mr. Babbage’s machine gives a tangible illustration of 
the principle. This machine by the turning of its handle pro- 
duces a regular series of numbers. He gives one particular 
series as illustrative of the subject, viz., that of the natural 
numbers. It will give the terms of the series in regular pro- 
gression, up to a number expressed by more than a thousand 
places of figures, and then, without any new adjustment of the 
machine, the law will change. If one term of the series be 
produced every minute, then after a lapse of a million of centu- 
ries only the fifteenth place of figures would be reached. How 
enormous would be the odds against the violation immediately 
before it occurred, and yet this would be no such odds that testi- 
mony could not overcome it. 

While we feel indebted to Mr. Babbage for his ingenious 
illustrations, we cannot acquiesce in his sweeping assertion that 
“Few arguments have excited greater attention and produced 
more attempts at refutation, than the celebrated one of David 
Hume respecting miracles; and it might be added that more 
sophistry has been advanced against it, than the author has 
employed in all his writings.” We cannot sympathize with 
his depreciating remarks as to the scientific attainments of 
the Christian clergy. In the case of miracles they may not 
have thrown the prestige of exact science around their argu- 
ments, but their contributions, as far as they profess to go, are 
as sound and valuable as those which claim our attention under 
the sanction of an imposing philosophy. It is easy to throw 
out sweeping charges of sophistry, and a third party may be as 
ready to involve both the accuser and the accused in the same 
charge. We think Mr. Mill, in his System of Logic, intends 
that Mr. Babbage should share in the animadversion which he 
- directs especially against Dr. Campbell :— 


“Yet it has been considered by Dr. Campbell and others, as a com- 
plete answer to Hume’s doctrine (that things are incredible which are 
contrary to the uniform course of experience) that we do not disbelieve, 
merely because the chances were against them, things in strict conformity 
to the uniform course of experience: that we do not disbelieve an alleged 
fact merely because the combination of causes on which it depends, occurs 
only once in a certain number of times. It is evident that whatever is 
shewn by observation, or can be proved from the laws of nature, to occur 
in a certain proportion (however small) of the whole number of possible 
cases, is not contrary to experience ; though we are right in disbelieving 
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it, if some other supposition respecting the matter in question involves on 
the whole a less departure from the ordinary course of events. Yet on 
such grounds as this have able writers been led to the extraordinary con- 
clusions, that nothing supported by credible testimony ought ever to be 
disbelieved.” 


We admit with Mr. Mill that there is a real distinction 
between what is contrary to experience, and what is uncon- 
formable to our experience ; at least in the sense in which he 
uses the terms: but we deny that Hume could consistently 
avail himself of this distinction in arguing against the credibility 
of miracles. His own definitions and examples shew that he 
necessarily cut himself off from such a refuge. The miracle 
was assumed to be an event incredible, simply on account of its 
rarity ; and consequently the arguments of Campbell and his 
followers were quite fair and to the point. Taking the miracle 
to be, in the language of Spinoza, opus nature insolitum, it was 
of course the aim of the theologian to shew that testimony 
could countervail the improbability of an event, improbable 
only from its unusualness. It is true that this did not touch 
the question of the reality of the miracle, but it bore upon that 
element which was singled out by Hume to shew that no testi- 
mony could prove a miracle. 

If we look into the case (above cited) employed by Campbell 
to illustrate his position, we shall have no difficulty in seeing 
the precise bearings of the question. A boat crosses a ferry 
in safety, say on a thousand successive days. A presumption 
flowing solely from the regularity arises, that the same event 
will occur on the morrow. The longer the experience of the 
boat’s regularity, the stronger is the presumption that the pas- 
sage will be made as usual. But however long the experience 
may have been, although universal experience might be quoted 
in proof of the regularity, an interruption would not amount to 
a miracle. A miracle implies not merely a violation of uni- 
formity, but of a law of causation. The illustration of the 
ferry-boat supplies us with two things totally distinct—a causal 
sequence and a casual series. Now it is only with the former 
that a miracle, in its highest sense, has todo. The sequence, 
the interruption of which would constitute a miracle, may be 
represented by the equation A + B = C, the sign of equality 
being regarded as the causal nexus between the antecedent and 
the consequent. A + B represent the combination of causes 
concurring to produce the effect, C: these causes being the 
boat, crew, wind, tide; in short, all the conditions implied 
in the antecedent. The consequent, C, is the safe passage, 
necessarily following from the operation of the causes, A + B. 
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Now the true miracle, consists in the violation of this sequence. 
If A + B be once followed by C, then we necessarily infer from 
the universal law of causation, that the same antecedent will 
ever afterwards be followed by the same consequent. We shall 
not encumber the discussion by an enquiry into the origin of 
this our belief in universal causation ; because the result will 
not be affected in the least, whether we assume it to be a pri- 
mitive belief an ultimate law of our mental constitution, or 
formed by actual experience and consequent induction. It is uni- 
versally allowed that this belief lies at the basis of all enquiries 
into the laws of nature. Every induction is indeed a syllogism 
in which the major premiss is the assumption of this universal 
causation, although it be not expressed. If then we find that 
A + B is not followed in a future case by C, we infer a miracu- 
lous interruption ; a miracle proper being a violation of a law 
of causation. If the conditions of the boat, weather, crew, etc., 
be identically the same as in a former occasion when a safe 
passage was effected, and yet the boat is lost, we must conclude 
that there has been a miraculous interference. If we suppose 
the loss to have been caused by a storm or leak, we have a quite 
different sequence, and the equation A + B = Cis not affected. 
A miracle can be inferred only when A + B is not followed by 
C, although no new term has been introduced into the former. 
This was not however the point taken up by Dr. Campbell. 
He dealt only with the series C + C + C + C, etc., represent- 
ing the uniformity with which safe passages were effected by 
the ferry-boat. He shewed that however far this series might 
be carried out, testimony could easily overcome the impro- 
bability of any alleged interruption; but although the inter- 
ruption was fully established, it by no means followed that it 
fulfilled the idea of a miracle. Suppose that we represent the 
loss of the boat by D, we should have in the case of a miracle, 
A+B=D. But we could not infer a miraculous interference 
from the series, C +C+C..... + D, where after an inde- 
finite amount of uniformity a break is occasioned, by the sub- 
stitution of D instead of C. The miracle is the viclation of the 
equation, not the interruption of the series. A violation of the 
equation would imply an interruption of the series, but the 
converse need not necessarily hold true ; in other words, though 
a law of uniformity be disturbed, we are not warranted to con- 
clude that a like disturbance has been produced in a law of 
causation. 

Mr. Mill, while he smiles at the simplicity of theologians in 
confounding what is contrary and what is unconformable to 
experience, fails in our opinion to draw such a distinction, by 
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the cases which he has given, as may serve for a defence of 
Hume’s position. He quotes cases of uniformity of coexistence, 
in regard to which very slight testimony would be sufficient. 
For example, he says :— 


“Not all the instances which have been observed from the beginning 
of the world, in support of the general position that all crows are black, 
would be deemed a sufficient presumption of the truth of the proposition, 
to outweigh the testimony of one unexceptionable witness who should 
affirm that in some region of the earth not fully explored, he had caught 
and examined a crow, and had found it to be grey. Why is a single in- 
stance, in some cases, sufficient for a complete induction ; while in others, 
myriads of concurring instances, without a single exception known or pre- 
sumed, go such a very little way towards establishing a universal pro- 
position? Whoever can answer this question, knows more of the philo- 
sophy of logic than the wisest of the ancients, and has solved the problem 
of induction.” 


Between the case of uniformity of coexistence which he 
quotes, and the uniformity which Hume supposes to be dis- 
turbed by a darkness of eight days, he would hold that there is 
an essential distinction. But both are breaches of mere uni- 
formity, in which no violation of a causal sequence is involved : 
“We have the warrant,” says he, “of a rigid induction for 
considering it probable, in a degree undistinguishable from 
certainty, that the known conditions for the sun’s rising will 
exist to-morrow.” That there is a moral certainty cannot be 
doubted ; but that it is a certainty that cannot be overcome by 
evidence after the event, does not by any means follow. The 
succession after all is only a uniformity of succession, not of 
causation: the night, though the invariable antecedent of the 
day, is not the cause. Should the face of the sun be darkened, 
so that night is not succeeded by day, it would not be necessary 
to conclude that there has been a causal violation; at least the 
mere objective phenomenon would not necessarily force upon 
us this supposition: cosmical influences could be conceived 
adequate to the production of the effect. Hume argued that 
in such a case philosophers would naturally examine into the 
cause of so wonderful a phenomenon, and hypotheses could 
easily be formed from the analogy of variable stars and the pro- 
bability of dark bodies floating in space. But we hold that 
such a phenomenon would not require so overwhelming an 
amount of proof as Hume supposes, and which no Scripture 
miracle can lay claim to. 





6 We do not here use the term invariable in the sense of Brown. We would, 
with Mill, prefer the less ambiguous term unconditional, when speaking of a causal 
sequence. 
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Our object in these remarks is to shew that Hume has been 
met by his opponents on the precise ground which he took up, 
and that the contemptuous manner in which their efforts have 
been treated are by no means deserved. Hume avowedly dealt 
with only one element of the miracle, viz., that of tépas. He 
regarded it as only a violation of a uniformity, not of a causal 
sequence ; and on this ground we hold that he has met with a 
signal defeat. It has been triumphantly shewn that as far as 
the mere objective phenomenon is concerned, the strongest pre- 
sumption arising from observed uniformity can be outweighed 
by the force of testimony. 

We now proceed to the next essential element of a miracle, 
viz., that of onuetov. Though there is a unanimity among 
Christian divines as to the general function of a miracle, re- 
garded as a sign, yet there is a very important difference in the 
two opposite modes in which it is conceived of. Nothing is 
more remarkable in the history of the apologetics of Chris- 
tianity, than the place assigned at different periods to miracles. 
In the earliest apologies they do not occupy a prominent place, 
as they were entangled with many false miracles, and science 
was not in a sufficiently advanced state to supply satisfactory 
criteria for the full disentanglement: the burden of the proof 
was consequently thrown upon the internal evidences. The 
deistical controversy of the last two centuries however served 
to elevate to the highest position the function of miracles: the 
whole burden of proof was now thrown upon the external 
evidences. Something like demonstration was aimed at; at 
least it has been attempted to deal with Christianity as we would 
with any of the inductive sciences. The subjective element was 
distrusted as a source of weakness; and nothing was deemed of 
sufficient account, unless it had that tangible objective form on 
which an unprejudiced jury would trust, in coming to a verdict. 
‘The adaptations of Christianity to the human heart were thus 
unfairly thrown into the shade, and the religious susceptibilities 
of our nature were looked upon with suspicion, as introducing 
an element of doubt, or at least a variable quantity, in the 
rigid formula constructed solely on the basis of the external 
evidences. 

The movement in Germany, and which is also widely felt in 
this country, is a reaction from this view of miracles. The 
internal element is the only true centre, round which the 
defences of Christianity must be grouped; and the miracles 
are allowed no independent action, in the system of apologetics. 
The truth-organ in man is all-sufficient, and miracles can only 
set their seal upon what is already proved by an appeal to this 
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internal test. Instead of a miracle vouching a doctrine, it is 
the doctrine that vouches the miracle. The true value of a 
miracle depends not on its character as evidence of a doctrine, 
but as being itself a truth addressed to the religious conscious- 
ness. The miracle is regarded as a redemptive act—a mani- 
festation of the character of Christ as redeemer ; and the moral 
power which it is calculated to exert on the already believing 
mind, is the only function assigned to it in the Christian sys- 
tem. The perception of the divine in Christ is presupposed, 
and the miracles follow as a natural result from this genetic 
idea. In the words of Neander, the miracles of Christ “are 
intelligible only when considered as results of his self-revelation, 
or as St. John expresses it, as the manifestation of his glory.” 
Miracles are thus discarded as an independent ground of rational 
conviction: their whole significancy consists in their relation to 
the mind already impressed with the conviction of the truth of 
Christianity ; and their whole value lies not in their evidential 
power as addressed to the intellect, but in their moral power as 
addressed to the heart. The following extract from Trench’s 
Notes on the Miracles, gives a fair view of the tone and posi- 
tion, in respect to miracles of the school referred to :— 


** It is true that in this (theory of the design of miracles) there is an 
abandoning of the attempt to put the proof of Christianity into the same 
form as a proposition in an exact science. There is no more the claim made 
of giving it this kind of certainty. But this which may at first sight 
seem a loss, is indeed a gain; for the argument for all which as Chris- 
tians we believe, is in any truth not logical or single, but moral or cumu- 
lative ; and the attempt to substitute a formal proof, where the deepest 
necessities of the soul demand a moral, is one of the most grievous shocks 
which the moral sense can conceive; as it is one too of the most fruitful 
sources of unbelief. Few who have had books of evidences put into their 
hands, constructed upon this principle, but must remember the shock 
they suffered from them: how it took them, it may be, some time to. 
recover the tone of their minds; and how only by falling back upon what 
they themselves had felt and known of the living power of Christ’s words 
and doctrines in their own hearts, could they deliver themselves from their 
injurious influences, the seeds of doubt and misgiving, which these books 
had now for the first time sown in their minds. They must remember 
how they asked themselves, in deep inner trouble of soul, ‘are these 
indeed the grounds, and the only grounds, upon which the deep foun- 
dations of my spiritual life repose? is this all that I have to answer? are 
these, and no more, the reasons of the faith that is in me? And then, if 
there arise at any moment a suspicion that some link in the chain of out- 
ward proof was wanting, or that any would not bear all the weight which 
was laid upon it—and men will be continually tempted to try the strength 
of that on which they have trusted all—there was nothing to fall back 
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upon, with which to scatter and put to flight such a suspicion as this. 
And that such arise, at least in many minds, were inevitable; for how 
many points, as we have seen, are there at which a suspicion may intrude! 
Is a miracle possible? Is a miracle probable? Were the witnesses of 
these miracles competent? Did they not too lightly admit a supernatural 
cause, when there were adequate natural ones, which they failed to note? 
These works may have been good for the eye-witnesses; but what are 
they for me? And these doubts and questions might be multiplied 
without number. Happy is the man, and he only is happy, who, if the out- 
works of his faith are at any time thus assailed, can betake himself to an 
impregnable inner citadel ; from whence, in due time, to issue forth and 
re-possess even those exterior defences: who can fall back upon these 
inner grounds of belief, in which there can be no mistake, that testimony 
of the Spirit, which is above and better than all.” 

We cannot but sympathize with the author of these re- 
marks, when he pictures the blessedness to the troubled mind, 
of a refuge in the depths of his own consciousness. To the 
mass of Christians this internal adaptation to their spiritual 
wants, must ever be the great stronghold against sceptical 
doubts and fears. Still it is possible to assign its proper place 
to this important source of evidence, without unduly depre- 
ciating the legitimate function of miracles. It is no proof that 
formal evidence is useless, to hold that something else is neces- 
sary to give stability to our convictions. One source of the 
author’s misconception arises from the ambiguous use of the 
term moral in the above passage. This word has two very dif- 
ferent meanings; and these two are confounded by the author. 
In the one case, it has an ethical meaning; in the other, 
it is contradistinguished from absolute. He holds that in deal- 
ing with rational beings, the evidence must be moral and 
cumulative. Now the most rigidly orthodox on the subject of 
miracles, would be willing to subscribe to this. They would 
hold that the evidence afforded by miracles is moral: that is, it 
is not absolute or irresistible. They would hold that although 
aman should rise from the dead, the evidence would not be 
such as to compel belief. But when he speaks of the deepest 
necessities of the soul demanding a moral proof, and of the 
moral sense being shocked at a formal proof, it is plain that he 
uses moral in its ethical sense, and as applied not properly to 
the evidence as distinct from the thing to be proved, but to the 
inherent elements of the thing itself. He would hold that a 
doctrine must be judged of on its own merits, and that it should 
owe nothing to any extrinsic evidence. But we hold in oppo- 
sition, that we are so constituted, that we can appreciate evi- 
dence from these different sources. We have a moral sense to 
weigh one kind of evidence, but we have intellectual powers to 
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weigh another kind; and our convictions may flow from a com- 
bination of both. 

Much of the difficulty in assigning a distinct positive func- 
tion to miracles in the apologetics of Christianity, arises from 
the difficulty of dealing with the miraculous interference of evil 
agents in Scripture. If the opinion be held that real violations 
of the laws of nature have been produced by such agents, then 
the simple principle that a miraculous interference implies that 
the seal of God is put upon the doctrines asserted by the 
worker of the miracles, must be abandoned; for otherwise 
satanic agency might be employed in establishing erroneous 
doctrine. It is necessary therefore to take into account, as a 
necessary circumstance, the character of the doctrine to be 
proved; and this must be done in such a way that our reason- 
ing may not be circular: that is, that we shall not prove the 
miracle by the doctrine, and then the doctrine by the miracle. 
To do this, we must divide doctrines into three classes; and in 
pointing out these we shall follow Dr. 8. Clarke, who writes 
with admirable precision on the subject. He divides doctrines 
into good, bad, and indifferent. No miracle can prove a doctrine 
that our moral sense pronounces bad. Such a doctrine may be 
accompanied by a miracle, but the miracle is not a true one; 
that is, it is not from God. When the doctrine is one which, 
by the natural light we possess, is obviously good, those mira- 
cles which accompany it are to be regarded as from God. It 
is however only the last kind of doctrine, viz., the indifferent, 
that presents an appropriate sphere for the action of miracles. 
The doctrines termed indifferent are those which our natural 
reason may pronounce possible, and it may be probable ; but the 
truth of which could never be independently ascertained. These 
are the peculiar facts and doctrines of revelation, which tran- 
scend the unaided reason of man. The marks of goodness 
may be discovered in such doctrines by man’s reason; but still 
the truth of the doctrines is supposed to transcend his powers. 
The office of the miracle is to step in and vouch the truth of that 
which mere human reason may pronounce possible or probable. 
A distinct positive function is thus assigned to the miracle, while 
anything like a vicious circle is avoided. The following curi- 
ously complex but comprehensive definition of Clarke (part of 
which we have already quoted) points out the various bearings 
of a miraculous interposition :— 


“The true definition of a miracle, in the theological sense of the 
word, is this: that it is a work effected in a manner unusual or different 
from the common and regular method of providence, by the interposition 
either of God himseif, or of some intelligent agent superior to man, for 
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the proof or evidence of some particular doctrine, or in attestation to the 
authority of some particular person: and if a miracle so worked, be not 
opposed by some plainly superior power; nor be brought to attest a doc- 
trine either contradictory in itself, or vicious in its consequences (a doc- 
trine of which kind no miracle in the world can be sufficient to prove) ; 
then the doctrine so attested must necessarily be looked upon as divine, 
and the worker of the miracle entertained as having infallibly a com- 
mission from heaven.” 


Some would hold in order to get rid of the intricacy of 
proof, that the miracles ascribed to evil agents in Scripture are 
not real miracles. “In so far,” says Olshausen, “as evil is the 
result of created powers, we may say that the miracles of the 
devil are mere illusory miracles: real miracles can be per- 
formed by God’s omnipotence alone.” This position can how- 
ever be of no practical use, unless it can be shewn that the 
phenomena in question are merely illusory. If there is no 
objective criterion to distinguish the one kind of miracles from 
the other, we are not in the least relieved from the difficulty of 
dealing with the proof afforded by miracles. Others again 
would endeavour to simplify the matter, by holding that mira- 
cles may be performed by evil agents, but that even in such a 
ease they are made subservient, although indirectly, to the es- 
tablishment of the truth. This view, though apparently most 
consistent with the character of a righteous God, does not 
afford any practical facility for the discrimination of the truth 
vouched for. The more important points of the miracle, as a 
onuecov, we shall reserve for discussion under the next head. 
We would only remark here that the fundamental principle of 
the onwetov—the ligament that binds the miracle and the doc- 
trine—is the assumed belief that God will unveil himself, not 
for the purpose of deception, but for the establishment of truth. 
This belief is derived from our knowledge of God, afforded by 
natural religion. A miraculous revelation then presupposes a 
revelation in nature ; and the miracle therefore presents one of 
the links, by which natural and revealed religion are bound 
together. 

We now proceed to consider the last element of the miracle, 
viz., that which relates to the power by which it is wrought. 
The word which designates this aspect of miracles, is dvvdpeus. 
Miracles are called powers, in order to point to their source, 
viz.,God. The great question is, what is the true idea of a 
phenomenon, objectively considered, which claims to be re- 
garded as a miracle? The question refers not to its credibility, 
but to its nature. How is it related to God and nature; and 
by what criterion can we recognize it as a miracle, supposing 
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the external phenomenon fully established? This forms the 
battle-field of the controversy, which recent speculation has 
stirred. This too is a point which must be thoroughly sifted, 
before we can deal with those competing wonders, which under 
the guise of a guasi science, threaten to throw the miracles of 
the Scriptures entirely into the shade. 

The question of chief import to the Christian is, what must 
the nature of a phenomenon be to reveal God in a special man- 
ner, and to serve as a onyeiov. We want an infallible token 
that God is rending the veil of nature, and speaking to us face 
to face. What must the nature of that work be, which will 
infallibly certify us of such a fact. Abraham Tucker, distin- 
guished for his unmatched felicity of illustration on almost 
every subject, compares the miracle in the midst of natural 
causes, to a king convincing his subjects that there is a higher 
authority than the subordinate magistrates, with whom they 
come immediately in contact :— 


“ Were there a kingdom,” says he, “ so well policied as that all things 
might be kept in order everywhere by subordinate magistrates fully in- 
structed in their duty: yet if the people in some distant corner, seeing 
nothing higher than constables and justices among them, should grow 
refractory, as thinking these officers acted upon their own authority, would 
it not be more than credible that the prince should manifest himself by 
some signal interposition of power, to convince the mutineers of his do- 
minion.” 


Suppose then that God resolves to interpose in such a man- 
ner as to shew that we are not merely governed by second 
causes, how shall we recognize such an interposition, or what 
must the character of that demonstration be in external nature, 
which will infallibly declare that God is speaking to us face to 
face ? 

Spinoza’s work on miracles is the armoury which supplies all 
the shafts, which the pantheist is accustomed to launch against 
the doctrine of miracles; and it has driven the defenders of 
Christianity to take refuge in theories of a very questionable 
character. The substance of his argument is, that God cannot 
contradict himself; but that the idea of a miracle necessarily 
implies such a contradiction. A law of nature being only the 
expression of God’s will and order of its exercise, a violation of 
this will, by God himself, must amount to a contradiction. Here 
acts of will are represented as clashing with one another. This 
objection lies at the basis of all the difficulties connected with 
the possibility of miracles. It assumes a startling form; but 
we have only to look narrowly into it, and we shall find that the 
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strength of the objection lies altogether in our attaching a 
moral meaning to the term contradiction; when in reality only 
a physical or mechanical one is understood. It may be difficult 
to meet the objection on purely pantheistic ground, where the 
agent willing cannot be separated from the phenomenon willed ; 
but when we conceive of a personal God possessed of moral at- 
tributes, it is apparent that the force of the argument lies in 
confounding an ethical with a merely formal law. God would 
contradict himself if he infringed the law of holiness belonging 
to his nature ; but there is no contradiction in his altering or 
counteracting the laws of causation in the material world. A 
man does not contradict himself though his hands, actuated by 
one will, should pull in opposite directions, and counteract each 
other’s influence: and there is no more contradiction in the 
idea that God, by an act of his will, should through a natural 
cause exert a certain power, and by the same act, though in a 
supernatural way, counteract that force. According to the 
pantheistic theory, the natural and the supernatural are both 
equally the acts of the divine will; but admitting this, there is 
no real contradiction, though they should counteract each other. 
If the use of the term contradict be insisted upon, then it must 
be held as having a different meaning. It must be used in the 
sense in which we would say that two bodies contradict each 
other, when, moving in opposite directions, they come into 
mechanical collision. We have no need to appeal to miracles 
for such contradictions ; for the statical condition of the mate- 
rial forces around us, is just the sum of such contradictions. 

Mr. Trench fully admits that Spinoza’s objection is altogether 
fatal to the ordinary idea of a miracle. The following are his 
words :— 


“The miracle is not thus unnatural, nor can it be; since the un- 
natural, or the contrary to order, is of itself the ungodly, and can in no 
way therefore be affirmed of a divine work, such as that with which we 
have to do. The very idea of the world, as more than one name which it 
bears testifies, is that of an order ; that which comes in then to enable it to 
realize this idea which it has lost, will scarcely itself be a disorder.” 

Here we have again, in a still more palpable form, an illus- 
tration of the confusion regarding moral and physical order. 
We hold that there is no cogency whatever in the argument, 
that because the miracle is a physical disorder, it cannot be 
instrumental in rectifying the moral disorder of sin. The argu- 
ment might be plausible, if the two things were homogeneous ; 
but being totally disparate, there is no force whatever in it. 

To evade the force of Spinoza’s argument, the higher-law 
theory of miracles has been devised. According to this theory 
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the miracle is quite natural, but belongs to a higher and purer 
nature : it is not contrary to nature, because it is in accordance 
with a higher law. Augustine is regarded as the father of this 
theory. In the following passage he gives a general statement 
of the theory, and shews that he felt the force of the objection 
so powerfully urged afterwards by Spinoza :— 


“ Contra naturam non incongrué dicimus aliquid Deum facere, quod 
facit contra id quod novimus in natura. Hane enim etiam appellamus 
naturam, cognitum nobis cursum solitumque nature, contra quem cum 
Deus aliquid facit, magnalia vel mirabilia nominantur contra, illam vero 
summam nature legem a notitii remotam sive impiorum sive adhue infir- 
morum, tam Deus nullo modo facit quam contra seipsum non facit.”’ 


Before examining the real significance of this theory, and 
deciding whether it is admissible, it will be important to glance 
at the various theories, in regard to the relation in which God 
stands to nature. Our own position will not be affected what- 
ever theory may be adopted, if a personal God be admitted dis- 
tinct from nature. Still it is plain that the particular theory 
embraced, has influenced very much the idea entertained of a 
miracle. 

One of the most difficult problems that have taxed the human 
intellect, is, as already observed, to define the connexion between 
God and his works. Two classes of solutions have been given. 
The pantheist ignores altogether the idea of a real distinction 
between God and his works. He holds that God and nature are 
only two different aspects of the same thing; and there are two 
distinct ways in which this view may be held. God may be 
conceived to be absorbed in nature, or nature in God. We have 
however immediately to do only with the second class of opi- 
nions, in which the distinction between God and nature is ad- 
mitted. There is first the mechanical theory, according to which 
God, by the one great miracle of creation, summoned the world 
into being; and having endowed its constituent elements with 
independent powers and properties, left it to the government of 
these. The world is conceived as a nicely-executed machine, 
which, being once set in motion, requires no further aid ; or if 
God be supposed still to sustain the motion, he is conceived as 
acting not immediately, but mediately through second causes. 
The next theory is directly opposed to this. It supposes God to 
act immediately, without the intervention of second causes ; or 
rather, second causes or laws of nature are defined to be the 
regular methods of God’s acting. This immediate theory’is the 
one adopted generally by those divines who hold the higher law 
theory of miracles. It is combined with the metaphysical doc- 
trine that volition is the cause of all phenomena: that there is 
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no power in the world to produce effects but that directly ema- 
nating from a free agent. This theory is the one that seems to 
be making most progress and to exhibit most vitality at the pre- 
sent day. A third intermediate theory is, that God acts imme- 
diately on the world as a whole, and mediately or through second 
causes upon the parts. Other theories might be mentioned, but 
not specifically distinct. For example, the Hylozoic theory, as 
it is called by Cudworth, might be instanced. According to this 
Platonic view, the world is invested with life, called a mundane 
soul. This mundane soul is the link between God and the ma- 
terial world. To conceive God adroupyeiv arava, would be to 
conceive a miracle, and therefore to make God’s action on the 
world natural. A mundane soul is conceived and is defended 
with great ingenuity both by Cudworth and Tucker. The former 
thus defines the difference between nature or the mundane soul 
and God: “Nature differs from the divine act or wisdom, as 
the masonry artificer from the architect.” This is one of the 
many instances where the human mind has deceived itself by 
attempting to explain the inexplicable, by interpolating a tertium 
quid, presenting relations quite as mysterious as the original 
one. 

Now we hold, that to admit the reality of miracles, it is not 
necessary to decide between the various theories regarding the 
connexion between God and his works. Each theory affords 
data sufficient for the establishment of a miracle in the ordinary 
sense. It is admitted by all, that the world is so constituted 
that we have a fixed order of causation: that the same uncondi- 
tional antecedents are always followed by the same consequents. 
There may be different modes of conceiving of this universal 
law of causation, but we are only interested in the fact which is 
admitted by every theory. All we ask is, that the natural agents 
of which the world consists have fixed modes of action; and it 
is a matter of little consequence, as far as our argument is con- 
cerned, whether we call them properties, or laws, or modes of 
volition, There is a fallacy in the argument of Strauss, when 
he asserts that it is impossible to maintain the reality of mira- 
cles consistently with the idea that God acts immediately. “But 
to say that God acts immediately upon the world, but in some 
cases more particularly immediately, is a flat contradiction in 
itself. On the principle of the immanence or immediate agency 
of God in the world, the idea of the miraculous is impossible.” 
He takes it for granted (as we have seen Cudworth did) that the 
immediate is synonymous with the miraculous. But no wise de- 
tender of miracles would make immediateness the differentia of a 
miracle. The essence of the miracle lies in the violation of a 
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law, not in the mode of its violation. From the manner in 
which some authors insist upon the immediate agency of God 
in the miracle, it is plain that they confound the mode of opera- 
tion with the effect. The effect of the miracle is to give us a 
special revelation from God; to bring us as it were into his im- 
mediate presence : but it does not follow that to do this he must 
act immediately, without the intervention of some other agent. 

We are now in a position to enquire, whether the higher- 
law theory satisfies the idea of a miracle. It is held that the 
ordinary notion of a miracle, as a violation of a law of nature, is 
totally derogatory to the character of God; and that although 
the outward phenomenon appear to be a violation, it is at the 
same time in accordance with some higher law. Now the ques- 
tion turns upon the meaning we are to attach to the word Jaw. 
No one who entertains just views of God can deny, that even in 
working miracles he is guided by a law. All must admit that 
he acts in every possible case according to fixed principles of 
procedure, and that every miracle had a place assigned to it in 
the original plan of his government. It will be admitted by all 
Christians, that every miracle occurs according to a certain pre- 
ordination. In this sense then we can have no objection to the 
expression, that every miracle is in accordance with some higher 
law. The character of the miracle is saved, by holding that, 
although in accordance with a higher law in this sense, it is still 
a true violation of a law of nature. It is not however a truth 
so obvious as this that is meant when a miracle is referred to a 
higher law; and we now hasten to enquire what the meaning 
really is. 

There are two senses in which a miracle is referred to a 
higher law. One of these is well defined, and we shall-first exa- 
mine it. The theory we allude to is that of Schleiermacher and 
his followers. The external phenomenon is a miracle only rela- 
tively to our knowledge. The higher law is held to be within 
the compass of nature, though still undiscovered. What is then 
a miracle at one period of the world is not so at another, when 
science has made further advances in unfolding the laws of 
nature. The feats of the electric telegraph, for example, would 
have been held miraculous a century ago, but not now, when 
the laws of electricity are understood. It is right however 
to observe, that those who hold this view, would not main- 
tain the mere objective phenomenon constitutes a miracle. They 
would hold that the circumstances in which it occurs in refer- 
ence toa religious doctrine or teacher form an essential element. 
For example, Neander says: “We must distinguish in the 
miracle a negative and positive clement. The former consists 
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simply in this, that a certain event, either in the world of nature 
or of man, is inexplicable by any known laws or powers. Events 
however thus simply inexplicable, and even acknowledged to be 
so, are not miracles unless they bear upon religious interests.” 
The miracle as a mere phenomenon in nature is thus only a 
répas, but its religious bearings elevate it into the region of the 
supernatural. Dr. Vaughan has adopted a similar view to this: 
and in his able work, The Age and Christianity, gives the follow- 
ing definition: “ By a miracle then we do not understand even 
a suspension, much less a violation of natural laws, but simply 
such a control of natural causes as bespeaks the intervention of 
a cause to which they are all secondary and obedient.” The 
question immediately occurs, does this theory fulfil the great end 
of a miracle? Does it serve the purpose of a onueiov by giving 
unequivocal testimony to a special interposition of God? Does 
it make bare the arm of the Omnipotent? Now we have no 
hesitation in saying, that a natural event may be so employed 
as to constitute a onueiov. An event occurring in the ordinary 
course.of nature may be so timed, that the finger of God may 
be clearly manifested. This indeed constitutes the essential 
character of prophecy. The fulfilling event is so timed, that it 
amounts to a miracle though traceable to natural causes. Some 
of the Christian miracles can be regarded as miracles only in 
this light. For example, in the case of the piece of money found 
in the fish’s mouth, it is not necessary to suppose that the money 
was created, or that any physical law was violated. The catch- 
ing of the fish was however a miracle when viewed in connexion 
with the command of Jesus. It was the timing of it that con- 
stituted the miracle. In like manner, if the darkness that oc- 
curred at the crucifixion of Christ was presented to us without 
its concomitant circumstances, it would be difficult to shew that 
it was a miracle: but occurring at that precise juncture, it as- 
sumes another aspect, and we have no difficulty in recognizing 
the supernatural in it. 

But although we hold that a mere natural event may be so 
timed as to serve the purpose of a miracle, we do not admit that 
this exhausts the idea of a miracle. The above view may serve 
when there is an assumed belief that the messenger is divine ; 
and in the system of those who hold this view, the miracle serves 
no higher purpose than to develope the supernatural character 
of Christ to the believing mind. The matter is however different 
when we assign a positive and independent weight to miracles as 
an external evidence of Christianity. And we hold, that to view 
the miracle in this light, we must regard it as an actual violation 
of some law of nature. 
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But let us enquire if it is possible to hold a middle position 
between the view that regards the higher law as only a moral 
law of God’s government, and that which regards it as a law 
within the limits of nature. Mr. Trench seems to think that it 
is. He would repudiate the one view as a mere platitude, and 
he would shrink from the other as by no means exhausting the 
idea of a miracle. We have endeavoured in vain to discover 
what his precise stand-point is. His views on this point want 
clearness and dogmatic precision ; so that we can grope our way 
to what his meaning really is only by the illustrations which he 
incidentally gives. We think that much of his misconception 
arises from his confounding the physical with the moral laws of 
God’s government. His theory of the immediate agency of 
God has led him to regard nature as having no fixity and no 
well defined limits. The laws of the physical world would shade 
off into those of the moral. We hold however that this is not a 
necessary result of the immediate theory, though the one has 
no doubt a tendency to lead to the other. Dr. S. Clarke, who 
held the immediate theory, yet had the clearest conception of 
the fixity and definiteness of the system of nature. Mr. Trench, 
on the authority of Coleridge, extols Thomas Aquinas’ profun- 
dity in miracles; but we think the analogy which he furnishes, 
of laws ranged in ascending scale, is calculated to mislead. 
He compares the lower and higher laws of God’s government to 
those we find in human society. We have, for example, the 
laws of the family, then those of the municipality, and lastly 
those of the empire: the higher being comprehensive of the 
lower. In the physical world we have the same order of sub- 
sumption—to borrow a term from the inductive philosophy. 
The whole design of physical science is to effect the subsumption 
of lower under higher laws. But then, however high we ascend, 
the scale must be homogeneous. By no possible scale of gene- 
rality can the laws of chemistry, for example, be subsumed 
under those of sociology—the departments being totally dis- 
parate. It may be said, the will of God operating in the phy- 
sical as well as in the moral world, is a ground of homogeneity ; 
but then the will of God may have aspects and modes of opera- 
tion totally distinct; and nothing can be conceived more dis- 
tinct than the dynamical and the ethical. They are indeed 
perfectly co-ordinate and correlative; but this is very different 
from the position that they are ranged in one ascending scale, 
and that the laws of the one must be subsumed under those of 
the other. With these premises we can consistently hold that 
a miracle may be in perfect accordance with a moral, while it is 
a real violation of a natural, law. 
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Mr, Trench imagines that he has gained a footing between 
the two extreme views; but let us see if he can establish his 
position by actual cases. He gives us a very decisive case illus- 
trative of his views. “The comet is a miracle as regards our 
solar system ; that is, it does not own the laws of our system: 
neither do those laws explain it. Yet is there a higher and 
wider law of the heavens, whether fully discovered or not, in 
which its motions are included as surely as those of the planets 
which stand in immediate relation to our sun.” No better case 
could be given to illustrate Schleiermacher’s relative theory than 
this; shewing that it is really this theory Mr. Trench rests in, 
though he would fain rise above it. Schleiermacher would call 
the phenomena of the comet miraculous, because they are inex- 
plicable to us, though they will probably be perfectly understood 
in the next generation. One cometary phenomenon after ano- 
ther has yielded to the investigations of the astronomer, and we 
should say that there is no part of the unknown in nature that 
presents so promising a field of discovery. If he alludes to the 
shortening period of Encke’s comet, then the existence of a resist- 
ing medium is all but established ; and if established, should we 
call it a miraculous power in nature? Perhaps he refers to the de- 
velopment, motion and direction of the tails of comets ; or if his 
illustration was penned since 1846, he may have in his eye the 
phenomenon which in that year filled all the astronomers of Eu- 
rope with amazement, viz., the separation of Biela’s comet into 
two distinct bodies. Now, however anomalous these phenomena 
may be, no astronomer would ever dream of regarding them as 
miraculous. He would treat them as he would any inexplicable 
phenomena demanding explanation ; and our increasing know- 
ledge of polar forces affords every hope that they will soon be 
referred to their natural laws. There is every probability that 
our system is related dynamically to the stellar worlds around 
us. It is clearly established by the observations of Herschel, 
Argelander, Struve, etc., that our system is advancing towards 
a point in the constellation Hercules; and Maedlar has even 
attempted to point out the central sun round which our system 
revolves. Now no one in investigating this subject would ever 
think of treating the forces which bind our own to other systems, 
in a different way from that in which he deals with atomic rela- 
tions of chemistry. However far researches might be carried, 
we should have still to deal with the same ascending scale of 
enn ; we should still be within the domain of natural 
aw. 

We shall give only one other illustration of Mr. Trench’s 
higher law theory. In the case of the stater found in the fish’s 
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mouth, we have seen that the objective phenomenon may be re- 
garded as natural; its connexion with the command of Christ 
rendering the transaction miraculous. Mr.'Trench however con- 
tends, with a liberality that is at first surprizing, that there was 
something miraculous in the phenomenon itself; but his very 
liberality destroys altogether the character of a miracle. “He 
himself (Christ), by the mysterious potency of his will, which 
ran through all nature, drew the particular fish at that moment 
to the spot and ordained that it should swallow the hook.” 
Here the character of the miracle is reversed. Instead of being 
miraculous from its exceptional character, its claim to be re- 
garded as a miracle rests on its being a normal instance of the 
power that pervades nature generally. It would appear then 
that this theory of miracles rises no higher than the doctrine 
of a special providence. 

We have all along used the term violation in designating the 
objective character of a miracle. We have however employed it 
only in a provisional sense: let us now proceed to define its 
precise meaning. Very much of the misconception on the sub- 
ject arises from the erroneous ideas attached to this word. The 
strong repugnance to its use manifested by the school whose 
opinions we have been reviewing, shews that they attach to it a 
meaning which is by no means implied in the use of it, even in 
its highest significance. We have seen, in quoting Spinoza’s 
objection, the absurdity of giving to it a moral import when 
applied to the physical laws of nature. Yet we have no doubt 
that it is some lingering idea of this kind that causes the repug- 
nance of so many who would not discard the miracles as one of 
the external evidences. But the term does not and cannot 
imply anything derogatory to the moral government of God, 
whatever meaning we attach to the word as applied to a mere 
physical phenomenon. Others however object to it on purely 
physical grounds; that it does not express the true rationale of 
a miracle; that it implies a suspension or transgression of the 
laws of nature, when no such thing is intended by the miracle. 
We doubt not that the term violation has been sometimes used as 
if it meant an annihilation of the properties of natural agents ; but 
no wise defenders of the miracle in its highest sense occupy this 
ground. We use the term as equivalent to the counteraction of a 
natural cause or law by a supernatural agent. Let us in illus- 
tration again take the case of a causal or unconditional sequence, 
A+B=C. A+B represent the cause or causes forming the ante- 
cedent, and C is the effect. Let us now suppose that there is a 
violation of this sequence ; let the sequence be A+ B=D. Here 
we have the same antecedent followed by a different consequent. 
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But this is against a special law of causation, or in other 
words, a violation. Now there may be two suppositions made 
to explain this violation, and both these are based on the higher 
principle, that the abstract law of causation can never be vio- 
lated even by a miracle. The one supposition is, that in the 
case of violation, A+B=D, there was really an additional na- 
tural cause C, which escaped our notice: or that the additional 
cause was supernatural—that is, not comprehended in the con- 
stitution of nature. The equation will then be, A+B+C=D, 
where C is the violating cause. Now the question is, how does 
C conduct itself in reference to A+ B, in producing the pheno- 
menon D. It is by no means necessary to suppose that C de- 
stroys or suspends A+B. These terms still act, or exercise a 
tendency to act, and C exercises only a balancing or counteract- 
ing power. When C, the interpolated cause, is a natural one, 
the scientific term is counteract. When, on the other hand, C 
is a supernatural one, we use the term violate. The difference 
lies not in the mode but in the source of action. Let us take 
for illustration the case of a stone suspended in the air. Here 
A+B represent the stone and the earth, related to one another 
by gravity, and C is the fall which ensues when the antecedent 
is allowed to operate. Let the hand be interposed to prevent 
the fall. The action of gravity is not suspended—it is only 
counteracted. The full effect of gravity is expended in the ten- 
dency felt by the hand of the stone to fall tothe ground. Now 
the case is precisely the same when some supernatural cause is 
interposed instead of the hand; when, for example, the imme- 
diate will of God, or some angelic agent, sustains the stone. 
Gravity still acts, but is counteracted, by the supernatural cause. 
We in this case call the phenomenon a violation or miracle, be- 
cause there is a supernatural interposition. We can now see 
the bearings of the terms supra-naturam and conéra-naturam. 
Supra points to the source of action, contra to its effect, as coun- 
teracting some natural law.’ 

Let us take as another illustration the familiar sequence, 
“Fire burns.” If we have once seen fire burn, we immediately 
conclude, from the law of uniformity of causation, that it will ever 
afterwards burn. At the last meeting of the British Association, 
M. Boutigny amused the members by an apparent violation of this 


— 





¢ There can be no objection to contra in its strongest sense of law=mere unifor- 
mity, and not the causal law from which the uniformity proceeds. It may be also 
used in this sense, when we conceive a supernatural power conferred on a natural 
agent, as in the case of the human will. In this case /aw has only a negative sense. 
In no case however is it necessary to suppose that any causal law or property is 
actually suspended or destroyed. 
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sequence. He went to a smelting-furnace and there, to the great 
astonishment of the spectators, passed his hand freely through 
the incandescent molten stream of metal, without being in the 
least injured. This is then an apparent violation of the sequence, 
“ Fire burns ;” but it is really not so. All causal sequences are 
universal, only on the supposition that there is no counteracting 
cause ; and new powers in nature are usually discovered by such 
apparent violations. We should not however in this case be 
entitled to conclude that it was a real violation, till we could 
shew that no power in nature could account for the result. 
The counteracting cause in this case is the spheroidal state of 
water. The natural moisture of the hand is converted into this 
peculiar state, and effectually protects it from burning. This 
natural interposing cause does not destroy the power in fire to 
burn ; it only counteracts this power. And in exactly the same 
way it would be quite a gratuitous supposition, to hold that if 
the cause was supernatural, it would necessarily destroy the 
burning power, instead of merely counteracting it. In our 
future remarks we shall use the term violation as indicating the 
naked objective phenomenon ; and it may be represented by the 
equation: violation = counteraction + a supernatural cause. 
The term miracle is more comprehensive, and may be represented 
by the equation: a miracle=a violation+ moral circumstances. 
The term moral is here used in its most comprehensive sense, as 
opposed to physical. 

The chief question still remains for consideration. It is the 
one with which the assertor of the miracle in its highest sense, 
has chiefly to do at the present day. The early apologists had 
chiefly to disentangle the genuine from the false miracle. Com- 
peting wonders, professing to be wrought by supernatural power, 
required to be disposed of, before the full force of the Christian 
miracles could be felt. The competing wonders of the present 
day profess to be perfectly natural, and yet to rival the miracles 
on which the Christian builds his faith. We have a thauma- 
turgy at the present day, that aims at works even greater than 
those of Scripture; and a call is therefore made upon us, to 
disentangle the divine from the merely natural. 

The great question that must be answered is, can we cer- 
tainly recognize the miraculous in the mere objective pheno- 
mena? The question is not, can human testimony establish the 
fact of the phenomena; but can human wisdom certainly pro- 
nounce the phenomena to be violations of the laws of nature? 
The eye-witness of the event in question, is supposed to be a 
perfect observer, free from all tendency to error, Can such a 
man certainly ascertain whether the event implies a real vio- 
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lation of the laws of nature? Are we entitled to say, that a 
given phenomenon can be explained neither by the known, nor 
by the unknown laws of nature? Can we, in short, prove a 
miracle in the sense in which it is defined by Thomas Aquinas : 
“Miraculum, quod fit preter ordinem totius nature create.” 
This question has been variously answered. The pantheist holds 
miracles to be impossible. Kant finds convenient refuge, as in 
all such questions in his antinomies, and holds, that the pos- 
sibility of miracles cannot be denied, but at the same time that 
the reality of miracles cannot be proved. Those who hold the 
higher-law theory, do not require to prove the reality in an 
objective sense ; neither is it necessary for the apologetic use 
which they make of the miracle. Again, in the case of many who 
hold the miracle in its highest sense, it does not very clearly 
appear whether they would maintain that a violation could be 
established, per se; or whether they would hold the concomi- 
tant moral circumstances as essential to the proof. The diffi- 
culty of dealing with the case of violations effected by evil 
agency, has inclined some to insist on these circumstances as 
absolutely necessary. 

It appears to us, that to assign a due apologetic worth to 
miracles, it is necessary that we should be able to establish a 
violation in nature, solely on the ground of its objective cha- 
racter. We do not mean to say that we are not to admit any 
transaction as miraculous, without we are able to shew in the 
naked phenomena unmistakeable proofs of a violation; but we 
hold that the miraculous evidence of Scripture will be greatly 
strengthened, if we can prove a violation irrespective of the 
concomitant moral circumstances. At first view, apparently 
insurmountable difficulties present themselves. How can we 
apply an objective criterion which will be valid, not only for the 
known, but the unknown laws of nature? We are constantly 
surprized by marvels in science, which at a former period would 
have been regarded as miraculous. When an apparent violation 
then presents itself in nature, how are we to decide whether we 
are to assign a natural or supernatural cause. As new powers 
in nature usually appear as apparent violations or limitations of 
known laws, how are we to know whether at some future period 
science may not reveal the natural cause of that which we are 
disposed to ascribe to the supernatural? Can any criterion be 
applied, so that the difference may be detected between the 
mere counteraction and the real violation. Partial criteria have 
been devised applicable to physical phenomena ; but it is curious 
to observe how advancing science has proved their futility. Dr. 
8. Clarke gives such a partial criterion. He says: “If we 
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should see a stone suspended in the air without any visible sup- 
port, it would be a miracle.” When he wrote this, he thought 
there could not be a clearer case ; but science has actually per- 
formed this feat. There is a well known electro-magnetic expe- 
riment (Mahomet’s coffin), by which a piece of iron is suspended 
in equilibrio without any visible support. Professor Thomson, 
the editor of the Cambridge and Dublin Mathematical Journal, 
has shewn in the May number for 1847, that there is a similar 
point of equilibrium for dia-magnetic bodies, such as a stone; 
and though a magnet may never be obtained powerful enough to 
shew this phenomenon, still it has been proved with mathema- 
tical accuracy, that there is a power in nature adequate to the 
task.4 Clarke’s criterion would therefore fail at the present day. 
Again, Leibnitz held that it would be a miracle for a body to 
act where it is not; and therefore rejected Newton’s theory of 
gravity as miraculous. He held that the sun in the centre could 
not act upon the distant planet, so as to bend its course into a 
curve ; and held that Newton’s theory required the miraculous 
supposition, that angels were stationed round the planet’s course, 
to push it into an elliptical orbit. No one now doubts Newton’s 
theory; and no philosophic mind will now assert that a body 
can act only where it is. 

Is it impossible, then, to devise a criterion which will apply 
to the Christian miracles, and which will enable us to pronounce 
them violations, without any danger of having our decisions 
reversed by the advance of science? Let it be observed that 
we deal with the question in the simplest form, that we take the 
case of an individual mind witnessing a physical phenomenon, 
and the question to be answered is, can that mind ever have any 
rational evidence that the phenomenon is miraculous? Cana 
violation, per se, give indubitable proof to the observer that it is 
a real violation? To answer this question, it is necessary to 
glance at the real cause of the difficulty in the physical pheno- 
mena of nature. In the phenomena produced by purely physical 





4 The conditions of this curious phenomenon are that the sustaining power be a 
hollow cylindrical bar-magnet of great power, held with its axis vertical ; and that the 
dia-magnetic substance be a very small and very light sphere. If a be the radius of 
the cylinder ; and if it be very great compared with its thickness, and very small 
compared with its length, then the distance of the point of equilibrium from the end 

a 
will be V2 Since writing the above we have learned from the author of the paper, 





that he thinks the nearest approach to the actual phenomenon would be the suspen- 
sion of the body in a solution of sulphate of iron. The body, which would otherwise 
sink, would be supported in equilibrio, at a certain point beneath the surface, by 
external magnets. Faraday has also suggested the ingenious idea of shewing the 
phenomenon by means of a soap-bubble of nitrogen surrounded by an atmosphere of 
oxygen. 
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or material agencies, the difficulty in tracing the effect to its 
cause arises from the circumstance that there may be a com- 
bination of causes producing any given effect. Besides, there 
may be a plurality of causes for the same effect. The equation 
A + B=C holds only in one way, though A + B-be the 
invariable antecedent, it does not follow that the consequent 
must always have the same antecedent. When any inexplicable 
phenomenon occurs in nature, we hesitate to pronounce it a 
violation of a causal sequence, because that, along with the 
known antecedents, there be some cause or condition beyond 
our detection. If we were perfectly sure that we had all the 
antecedents, we could infallibly predict the consequent, and if it 
did not follow, or if something different followed, we should with 
confidence call it a violation. In the spontaneous phenomena 
of nature, it is by the long and tedious processes of inductive 
science that we can arrive at the real cause of inexplicable phe- 
nomena. By the methods of Agreement and Residue the effect 
of known causes is allowed for, and the new power is gradu- 
ally traced to its source. The same doubt, however, does not 
exist when the antecedents are controlled by voluntary agency. 
By the method of Difference and the Experimentum Crucis the 
antecedents can be definitely ascertained. Instead of waiting 
for such a concurrence in nature as will produce the phenomena 
in such circumstances as to decide the point in question, voluntary 
agency brings the causes together under the precise requisite 
conditions, so that the antecedent is perfectly defined. It is 
because we can thus arrange and control the agencies of nature 
to suit our purpose, that experiment is so valuable, and that it 
has been called extended observation. It is thus that one good 
experiment will be sufficient to establish the most marvellous 
powers in nature. For example, when Faraday announced the 
discovery of dia-magnetism, the bare announcement of his own 
individual experiments was sufficient to convince the whole scien- 
tific world, though the discovery strongly clashed with previous 
conceptions. Voluntary agency, then, by controlling nature’s 
antecedénts, furnishes a high source of certainty in regard to 
nature’s sequences. Now, in the miracle proper we have volun- 
tary agency combined with nature’s objective sequences, and 
consequently that source of doubt is removed which would exist 
if the violation was to be proved from the mere spontaneous 
phenomena of nature. A voluntary agent, for example, anoints 
with clay the eyes of one born blind: here the antecedents are 
precisely defined. The nature of such obstinate blindness is 
known, the properties of clay are known, and from these defined 
antecedents the appropriate consequent may confidently be pre- 
dicted. If a totally different result follows, then a causal violation 
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may be asserted. But we would not rest our case merely on 
this ; there is a source of far higher certainty in the Christian 
miracles than the mere circumstance that voluntary agency can 
define with precision the physical antecedents. It may be held 
that, even in the most careful experiment, some condition may 
escape our notice, and that, while we think we have the whole 
antecedent, a most important element may be overlooked. So 
that while we think the consequent is a violation, it may be quite 
in accordance with the antecedent. Now, we hold that the 
Christian miracles rise above this ground of uncertainty, and 
repose on the same basis as the deepest convictions of our 
nature. They appeal to the ultimate test of all human certitude 
—consc1ousness. 

We have seen that additional certainty is gained, when 
we can, by our voluntary agency, arrange physical causes, so 
as precisely to define the antecedent, but the highest of all 
certainty is obtained when the volition itself is the causal an- 
tecedent. It is this immediate contact of the volition itself 
with the external world, that we would regard as the source of 
the highest certainty. When a mechanical effect is produced by 
a direct act of volition, the strongest possible conviction of causal 
sequence is afforded to the mind. Indeed it is plausibly argued 
by many, and by none more convincingly than Sir John Her- 
schel, that our idea of cause and effect is solely due for its origin 
to the consciousness of causation, when a volition is followed by 
a mechanical effect—when, for example, the arm is raised by an 
act of will. Here the causal agent is the mind, acting in its 
mechanical capacity, and the consciousness at once attests that 
it is the true and only cause. The uncompounded character of 
the will excludes the doubt arising from a composition of causes, 
Let us take a case to illustrate our position. Let us take the 
one we have formerly imagined, that of a stone suspended in 
the air. If we viewed this phenomenon solely in relation to phy- 
sical or material causation, we might long be bewildered before 
we could come to the conclusion that it was an actual violation, 
and our doubt would arise from our ignorance of the whole of 
the antecedent. But, suppose that we arrested the stone in its 
descent by a simple volition, there could be no more doubt that 
our volition was the cause, than that our arm moves at command 
of our wills. No causal sequence in nature could be better 
established to the mind willing. Now, we hold that this is the 
nature of the conviction afforded by the Christian miracles of 
their reality, and consequently the highest evidence of which 
the human mind is susceptible is thus given. 

We have now to inquire what is the nature of the violation of 
which so powerful a source of evidence is afforded. Here, also, 
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the deepest elements of our nature are touched. The violation 
is against the highest of all kinds of generalization with which 
we are acquainted. The Christian miracles imply an infraction 
of an order on which the whole system of nature is based. If 
there is one fact that lies deeper than another in the constitution 
of nature, it is this, that the only point of contact between man’s 
mind and the external world of nature, is his animal organism. 
According to this fact in the constitution of nature, man can 
produce effects in the world around him only through the 
material organs with which he is endowed. In the case of the 
stone suspended in the air by a volition, we have a violation of 
this fundamental law. Here all doubt is excluded as to possible 
hidden physical agencies. Consciousness testifies to the real 
cause, and excludes the possibility of all others. Consciousness 
vouches in the most complete manner for the law that is violated, 
and also, at the same time, for the fact of the violation. We 
have, then, an objective criterion to apply, and we find that the 
Christian miracles can stand the test. There are some of them 
susceptible of proof on other grounds, to which the test cannot be 
directly applied, but the greater part can be referred to physical 
and physiological effects produced by volition. There were, in- 
deed, some external signs usually employed, but these were rather 
indicative of the volition than instrumental in producing the effect. 
It may be said that the objective phenomenon is not, after all, 
proved to be a violation, as the circumstance of a moral agent is 
taken into account. But then the volition of this agent is part 
of the objective phenomenon. We look upon the agent not qua 
moral, but only as a source of physical phenomena. In the case 
of the suspension of the stone, the antecedent is the will in 
relation to the stone, and the effect the suspension of the stone; 
it is to this whole sequence consciousness testifies. Our great 
object in this investigation has been to point out the inlet by 
which the objective element in the miracle may be brought 
home to the human consciousness. We have endeavoured to 
supply a criterion based on the deepest principles of our nature, 
by which the reality of the violation is tested. The manner in 
which belief in the miraculous may be extended from the con- 
scious mind to other minds is a matter that belongs to the ordi- 
nary principles of testimony, and forms a totally distinct question. 

We were led to investigate the subject of miracles chiefly 
with the view of being in a better position to meet a new and 
formidable mode of attack upon the Christian miracles ; we allude 
to the pretensions of mesmerism. In this country, mesmerism 
has not, as yet, obtained the position which it has long enjoyed 
in Germany ; it has there a literature of its own; and, in regard 
to its bearings on Scripture, it contests the palm with the myth 
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theory of Strauss. Weisse, in his Gospel history, regards Christ 
as a good man with an unusual charge of the magnetic fluid. 
He is nothing more than a galvanic battery, guided by benevolent 
feelings, to apply the magnetic influence to therapeutic purposes, 
Even in the exegetical works of more orthodox divines, mes- 
merism plays an important part ; Olshausen, for example, is a 
firm believer in its wonders, and Mr. Trench seems to sympathize 
with his views. There would seem, indeed, to be a considerable 
affinity between mesmerism and the higher law theory. Our 
country, for some time back, has been agitated, throughout its 
whole extent, by the exhibition of mesmeric wonders, and we 
doubt not that more minds have been unhinged by these pseudo- 
miracles than by the subtlety of Hume. There is a superstitious 
reverence for science at the present day, and anything that 
wears the garb of science is sure to be regarded with respect. 
There was profound policy in the recent assumption of the name 
of electro-biology, instead of mesmerism, as it bore a scientific 
aspect, and was sure to command respect for its pretensions ; 
the consequence is that the wildest superstitions are now pro- 
claimed and believed under the apparent sanction of science. 
It is understood that Mr. Colquhoun, the patriarch of mes- 
merism in Scotland, is engaged on a work in which he will 
establish the truth of all the superstitions of past ages—sorcery, 
divination, witchcraft, oracles, &c.—by shewing that they can 
all be explained by the theory of mesmerism.’ The love of the 
marvellous, and the secret superstition of the heart, will be thus 
gratified under the pretence of scientific research. It is plain, 
however, from the deep root it has gained in Germany, and even 
in this country, from the distinguished names that grace its 
ranks, and from the institutions founded to carry out its thera- 
peutic influence, that it is based on some substratum of truth, 
as every error that gains currency in the world must be. In 
order, therefore, to deal with its pretensions, it will be necessary 
calmly to estimate this basis of sound scientific truth, at the 
same time that the source of its delusions isexposed. The most 
important aspect of mesmerism, in a theological point of view, 
is its bearing upon the Christian miracles; and the criterion at 
which we have arrived was the point from which we intended 
that the various mesmeric phenomena should be viewed, in 
order to estimate their real character. The field is very curious 
and inviting, as well as important, but our paper is already too 
protracted to enter upon it at present. Vv. 





¢ This work is now published under the title of Magic, Witchcraft, and Mesmerism. 
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RECENT TRAVELS IN PALESTINE. 


1. Recollections of Scenes and Institutions in Italy and the East. 
By Joszern Betpam, Esq., F.R.G.S., Barrister-at-Law. 
2 vols. London: Madden. 1851, 


2. Eight Years in Syria, and Palestine, and Asia Minor. By 


F. A. Nears, Esq. 2 vols. London: Colburn and Co. 
1851. 


3. Thoughts on the Land of the Morning, a Record of Two Visits 
to Palestine. By the Rev. H. B. W. Cuurton, M.A. 
London: T. Hatchard. 1851. 


Tue Spanish proverb, that “He who would bring home the 
wealth of the Indies, must carry the wealth of the Indies with 
him,” is applied by Johnson to travel, with the application, “ A 
man must carry knowledge with him, if he would bring home 
knowledge.” If this be true in general, more especially is it 
true of travel in Palestine. There is no country respecting 
which so many books have been written ; nor are any books pro- 
duced which with so much force of suggestion as these set forth 
the character of the authors, the state of their feelings, the 
nature of their opinions, and the measure of their knowledge. 
One cannot take up one of these books, and even skim the pages 
for a few minutes, without realizing a very distinct impression 
concerning the author’s standing as a traveller; and a little further 
search enables one to form an exact estimate, from the know- 
ledge he brings home from “the glorious land”—so fruitful in 
knowledges, of the depth or shallowness of the knowledge he took 
thither with him. The result of this exercise may go far to satisfy 
us of the very little knowledge that is needed to produce travels 
in Palestine; and, at the same time, to astonish us by the 
audacious hardihood of the writers, who so unconsciously expose 
the nakedness of their heads, by laboriously advertizing in this 
way to all the world that they have been able to traverse “The 
Land of the Morning,” without bringing any of its milk and 
honey home. 

The requirements for good and effectual travel in that land 
seem to us so great, and the responsibility of writing a book 
thereon so serious, after what has been already done, that a man 
of large acquirements might well shrink from the task. They 
are, indeed, more likely to do so than others, on the principle 
that “ Fools rush in,” etc. We believe that we have, first and 
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last, read all the books of travel in Palestine which any age or 
language has produced; and we should say that since Jerome, 
who lived in the country, and was well versed in its language 
and local traditions, no man has taken so much knowledge to 
Palestine as Professor Robinson, of New York. He took to it 
the preparation of a life’s study and reading in sacred things, 
with an accurate knowledge of all that had previously, either 
historically or topographically, been made known of the country. 
As he sowed, so he reaped. As he took out, so he brought in, 
And the result appears in a great and noble work, which, carp 
at parts of it as you may, is the only one of the kind—no, not 
of the kind, for there is none of the kind in our language— 
but the only work of travel in Palestine which is likely to be 
held of any account beyond the age that produced it. 

When that work appeared, we did hope that it had extin- 
guished the whole tribe of small prattlers about Palestine—or 
at least that in its presence they would not venture to appear. 
We were in part, but not wholly mistaken. The effect was salu- 
tary; the tone of travel in Palestine was materially raised, and 
the travellers knew that the public would no longer tolerate the 
inanities which they had been used to put up with in the absence 
of something better. There have in the intervening ten years 
been three or four books of travels in Palestine, which, although 
different from each other in structure and character, and 
although none of them to be named in the same day with 
Robinson’s performance, are entitled to high praise, and claim 
the first place among the works since produced. Three or four 
more might be named with commendation, not indeed as adding 
much to our knowledge, but as interesting us by the manifestation 
of careful judgment or keen observation in the writers, and by 
their occasionally presenting the old familiar objects under fresh 
points of view. The rest—and already their number is large— 
are the productions of those, who, having been in the Holy 
Land, seek to fill the air with their twitterings about it, in happy 
unconsciousness of the smallness of their notes, and undismayed 
by the knowledge that deep and grand voices have been eloquent 
with its venerable names. 

To which of these three classes the books before us belong, 
we know our art too well to say abruptly ; but we purpose to 
give such an account of them, as will enable the reader himself 
to classify them. 

They are all the productions of men who took knowledge 
with them to Palestine, and are, in consequence, enabled to 
bring knowledge home. The knowledge is not, however, all of 
the same kind, and is in fact very different. The first is evidently 
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the work of a well trained scholar, and Christian gentleman, 
possessed of much more than the average knowledge of sacred 
geography and antiquities, and well versed in the historical 
topography of the regions he traverses. He observes accurately, 
investigates narrowly, and thinks and judges for himself. He 
sometimes indulges in breaking a lance with Dr. Robinson, but 
in him, as in the many who seek to win a little consequence to 
themselves by this show of venturesome proceeding, this is not 
presumption. The points are well taken, and are becomingly if 
not convincingly maintained. His conclusions tend generally 
to the sustainment of the local or ecclesiastical traditions which 
Robinson has impugned ; but there are indications that he does 
not belong to that school in theology which this tendency has 
been supposed to denote. This is a work for one’s own library, 
if, as we think, a decent library should contain a good selection 
of books of travel in Palestine. 

The second work in our list is more for the circulating library, 
being decidedly lighter reading. It wants all that the other has, 
but it possesses something of its own that entitles it to attention. 
Of the knowledge to be derived from books, Mr. Neale shews 
very little, and that little is not always accurate, even when the 
allusions are to common Bible facts, with which a school boy 
might be supposed conversant. However, Mr. Neale appears to 
know his weakness, and generally abstains from venturing upon 
ground where he is not assured of his footing. The real merit 
of the book is that the author has lived in the country, as 
“ attached to the consular service in Syria,” and has thus been 
enabled to realize a familiar and accurate acquaintance with 
many facts in the state of the people, and condition of the 
country, of which passing travellers, ignorant of the vernacular 
Arabic, could only speak uncertainly, and often erroneously, 
from mere impression. This is Mr. Neale’s strength, and he 
has thus been enabled to furnish a readable and interesting 
book, containing many particulars of recent history of the phy- 
sical condition of the country, and of the character and habits 
of the people, not to be found in works of greater pretensions. 
There are many graphic pictures of the different phases of Syrian 
life, such as have never before been furnished. 

Mr. Churton’s work belongs to a different class from both of 
these. It will be seen that it is called “ Thoughts on the Land 
of the Morning,” which sufficiently indicates the meditative no 
less than the descriptive character of the work. It is the result 
of two visits to Palestine at an interval of three years. The 
author’s interest in that land is mainly spiritual ; and it bears» 
reference not only to the past, but to the future—for in his 
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view, the future of this land is greater than its past. He says 
that his object has been “to give such a view of the Land of the 
Morning as may not only describe its present darkness and 
desolation, but also point to brighter days to come.” From this 
it will be gathered that Mr. Churton is of the large and increas- 
ing body who believe in our Lord’s personal pre-millennial ad- 
vent, and is of the less large number who connect his coming with 
the restored glory of not only the city, but the temple of Jerusa- 
lem. He is, therefore, of those who give the most literal inter- 
pretation to the closing chapters of Ezekiel’s prophecy, as well 
as to many others which are more generally supposed to refer to 
the Messiah’s spiritual kingdom. He declares that “it is his be- 
lief, from twenty years’ study of the Scriptures, that light is yet 
to shine forth mediately from Jerusalem, and from her people, 
and immediately from her king, in a perhaps yet darker day of 
the Gentiles, ‘when darkness shall cover the earth, and gross 
darkness the nations.’ Then will an unwonted morning break 
upon the earth, when ‘it shall come to pass that at eventide 
there shall be light.’ And, as the writer is led to believe, 
then, through the infinite mercy of God, will a brighter morn- 
ing once more appear, issuing from the Jews, and ‘ beginning,’ 
as of old, ‘at Jerusalem.’” These views give a peculiar colour 
to Mr. Churton’s book ; but apart from this, on which there will 
be differences of opinion, the book is interesting from the fre- 
quent references to Scripture, and from the spiritual tone of the 
author’s mind. Nor is it without value as a book of travels ; 
the descriptive touches, though mostly brief, being accurate 
and well defined, and frequently set forth by comparative 
allusions which evince an observant eye and a well furnished 
mind. 

Having now introduced our authors to the reader, we may 
proceed to gather up some of the notabilia of their works for his 
entertainment. 

None of these books are exclusively occupied with Palestine, 
and it is only with those parts which relate to that country that 
we mean at present to deal. 

Mr. Beldam enters the country on the south, from Egypt, 
towards the close of his first volume, and quits it at Beirout near 
the end of the second. Joining company with him in the 
desert, between Egypt and Palestine, Mr. Beldam entertains 
with some observations on the numbers of the Israelites on 
quitting the land of Egypt, and the passage furnishes a fair 
specimen of the qualities for which we recommend his produc- 
tion to our readers :— 

“How is it possible to account for an adult male population of 
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600,000 persons in the short space of 210 or 215 years? For to that 
period the sojourn is manifestly limited by the Apostle Paul, who adopts, 
in this respect, the Samaritan and Septuagint versions. It appears to me, 
that able men, in discussing this question, have overlooked the obvious 
answer, They have argued, on the presumption, that this multitude re- 
presents the actual descendants of Jacob alone, and have not taken into 
the account the descendants of that far more numerous body—equally 
Hebrew, and equally in the covenant of Abraham—who formed the house- 
holds of the patriarchs in Canaan, and went down with Jacob and his 
sons into Egypt. 

“That those who came out of Haran with Abraham, or were after- 
wards born in his house, or in the houses of his descendants—who, fur- 
thermore, underwent the seal of circumcision, and shared in the covenant 
- of the Passover—were always esteemed part of the congregation of Israel 
cannot, I think, be doubted. The Scripture passages to this effect are 
too numerous and explicit to be disputed. 

“Tt is of the whole congregation, then, in this sense—Hebrew masters 
and Hebrew retainers; the retainers being reckoned, according to the 
Eastern custom, as part of the families of their masters—that the sacred 
writer speaks, in giving the total number of those that went out of Egypt. 

“The Hebrews in Canaan were, in fact, a tribe or clan, like the Arab 
tribes of the present day ; and the patriarchs were their chiefs or emirs. 
When they came out of Egypt this clan had grown into a great nation, 
of which the descendants of the patriarchs were the aristocracy; but the 
whole together formed the congregation or people. 

* Any other supposition than this is involved in one of three inextric- 
able difficulties: either this vast body of Hebrew retainers, now placed 
by a common slavery on the same level with their masters, and being by 
far the largest number, were left behind in Egypt; or, in the numbering 
of the congregation in the desert, Moses, unaccountably, left them out 
of the calculation; or they formed part of the multitude, who accom- 
panied the Hebrews in their exile; but who, as their name imports, could 
not have been, as these Hebrew retainers were, of purely Hebrew race. 
The rejection of these alternatives leads to the conclusion that they were 
included in the muster of Hebrew adults. Let us now endeavour to 
ascertain the number of the actual descendants of Jacob; and, unless I 
am mistaken, the account given of the tribe of Levi will enable us to 
discover this also. 

“From the Book of Numbers, chapter 6, it appears that within a 
few months, after the Exodus, the total number of the male Levites, of a 
month old, was 22,000; and, consequently, not more than 11,000 could 
have been adults at the time of the Exodus. 

“Now, we have no independent reason whatever to believe the tribe 
of Levi either more or less prolific than the other tribes. Reckoning 
them all, therefore, at the same rate, the males of the other tribes must 
have amounted, at the same time, to about 264,000, and the adults, at 
the Exodus, to 132,000, to which, if we add the Levites, the sum total 
of the male adults would be only 143,000. 

“The surplus of 457,000, therefore, was made up of the descendants 
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of the Hebrew households. And it will hence appear that for national 
purposes all classes of Hebrews were included in the general estimate, as 
they were included in the general covenant. While for the office of the 
priesthood, the lineal descendants of Abraham alone, as represented by 
Levites, were specially set apart and preferred. 

“We thus at the same time explain the apparent disparity of increase 
among the tribes; and are able to account for the sum total that went 
out of Egypt, in a manner which accords perfectly well with the natural 
increase of the entire Hebrew community at the end of eight or nine de- 
scents.” —Beldam, vol. i., pp. 296—9. 

This seems to us an interesting suggestion, to which we in- 
vite the attention of our correspondents, as one very suitable 
for discussion in the pages of this journal. It escapes Mr. 
Beldam that the presence, along with the Hebrew people, “ of 
a mixed multitude,” mentioned with no great respect, and de- 
scribed as always prone to murmuring and discontent, is very 
pointedly indicated in the books of Moses; and these we have 
always regarded as including, though not wholly composed of, 
the retainers and followers whom he wishes to include among 
the Hebrews of the covenant. It may appear that the promises 
to Abraham, including that of large increase in numbers, was 
more restricted to his own descendants by Isaac than our 
author supposes. Abraham himself seems at one time to have 
thought that the promise might be designed for fulfilment in 
this very way—by the increase of his retainers through the 
family of his house-born servant Eliezer ; and we all know how he 
was driven from this conclusion, as well as from his disposi- 
tion to rest on Ishmael, “the son of the bondwoman,”’ to rest 
all his expectations upon the progeny promised him through his 
son Isaac. If this promise was to be in any way fulfilled 
through his retainers, the motives and reasons of this studied 
and careful concentration of the promises upon the son of Sarah 
lose much of their force, and we cease to find the emphasis to 
which we have been accustomed in the declaration that “In 
Isaac shall thy seed be called.” 

During a halt in the desert, our friends question a sheikh in 
the hope of collecting some local information or tradition to 
illustrate the story of the Exodus. The result was not very 
satisfactory, except that a negative was the best answer that 
could be given to the principal questions :— 

“Could the Israelites have easily gone from Cairo to the Red Sea by 
the route to Suez? ’—‘ They might have gone that way; there is no con- 
tinued vale however in that direction ; several vales are connected together.’ 

“But would that have been the most convenient way ?’—‘ From Tal 
el Wady, they would have had a vale all the way, and there are several 
wells of water in that route, though they are all brackish.’ 
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“Did you ever hear of any leaf, berry, or twig that could sweeten 
bitter water? ’—‘ No, but lemon or orange juice would make it palatable.’ 

“Here we described the nature and appearance of the manna which 
fell about the camp, and enquired if any such substance was now found. 
He had never heard of anything of the kind, and did not seem quite to 
understand it, but added that ‘there is a plant [probably a mushroom] of 
a round form, and of the size of a cake, which is pleasant and good, and 
people gather and eat it.’ 

“* Are you acquainted with quails in the desert ?’—‘ Oh yes, there 
are plenty of them about the time of wheat harvest [in March or April]. 
They come from the sea in flocks of a hundred or two together.’ 

* Are there any ancient ruins in the vale running from Tal el Wady 
to the sea?’—‘ Yes there are the remains of two old cities [probably 
Hieropolis and Serapion or Rameses].’ He then told us he knew very 
well the mounds of the Jews near Belbeis; but they were all covered 
with sand, and people had carried away the stones. But as to the places 
about the Red Sea, his father could give us better information, having 
seen more of them than himself.” —Be/dam, vol. i., pp. 304-5. 


The following observations on the soil and culture of the 
Philistine plains claim our notice :— 


“The occupation of the people of Yebne and the other villages of the 
plain, is, as it ever must have been, chiefly agricultural—though the vine 
is now, from religious motives, discouraged. Large flocks of sheep of the 
large-tailed breed, and goats, with numerous herds, brouse the meadows ; 
and tillage, such as it is, and such in quality as it seems ever to have been, 
was still going on. Nothing can be more primitive than the Philistine 
plough, formed of arude piece of wood pointed with iron, and attached to 
a short upright handle, which the labourer holds in one hand, while he 
urges the cattle with a pole in the other. It is usually drawn (as from 
Samson’s simile, we may conclude it was in his days) by a couple of small 
bullocks, or heifers ; though I think that more than once, we saw a bul- 
lock and a donkey ‘unequally’ yoked together. And the peasant com- 
monly carries for his personal security, in addition to his agricultural im- 
plements, a knife and a gun. The river Rubin is stated by Volney, to be 
the only stream in these plains which never dries in summer. My im- 
pression is, that when we were there, there was no running water; cer- 
tainly there was but very little, though this was immediately after the 
spring rains; but the width and depth of the channel, and the length of 
the bridge, shewed that in some seasons, considerable floods descend. 

“It is on these periodical rains, therefore, and the heavy night dews, 
that the agriculture of this region mainly depends. The extreme fertility 
of the plain is matter of astonishment to every traveller; and wherever 
the rapid torrent has worn its way, it reveals an extraordinary depth and 
richness of soil. 

“So enormous are the bulbs of the squills or lilies, and so stiff and 
strong the growth of the thistles, with which whole tracts are covered, 
that the husbandman, with his feeble instrument, prudently avoids them, 
and ploughs only in patches, where the surface is most free. 
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“Tt must be borne in mind, however, that the thistle here is not the 
mean and offensive weed of our own climate; but a stately plant six feet 
high, striped, and handsome—the ‘holy thistle ;’ the stem of which the 
Arab often plucks, and eats as he passes along. 

* How often, in passing over this fine country, did we deplore the 
short-sighted and intolerant policy of its rulers, which suffers such great 
national resources to run to waste. For it is to the uncertain tenure of 
the land, and the cruel exactions practised on the tenants, much more 
than to the scantiness of the population, that this misfortune may be 
traced. In the hill country, the case is materially better, for there the 
estates are often held in fee-simple, by persons of property, and with less 
of oppression on the part of the government; the result of which is very 
apparent in the pains and expence bestowed on very inferior soils, and the 
abundant compensation which follows. 

“ Yet, notwithstanding this drawback in the plains, considerable tracts 
were under cultivation; and fine crops of wheat and barley were growing 
by the side of luxuriant and well stocked-meadows—so that even now the 
language of the Psalmist might often be adopted, and the husbandman 
could still exclaim, ‘The pastures are clothed with flocks, the valleys are 
covered over with corn: they shout for joy, they also sing.’ ”°—Beldam, vol. 
i., pp. 367—9. 


Mr. Beldam has his first combat with Dr. Robinson at 
Ramleh. It is well known that the latter disputes its claim to 
be regarded as the Arimathea of Scripture. He says—1l. That 
the present name “er-Ramleh” and “ Ramah,” or Arimathea, 
are not synonymous names, nor etymologically the same. 2. 
That certain of the early pilgrims make no mention of this 
locality. 38. That Ramah or Arimathea, being in the Thamnitic 
region, lay much more probably to the east of Lydda than to 
the south-west, which is the position of er-Ramleh. 4, That 
William of Tyre expressly rejects this identity, and adopts the 
expressed opinion of the Arabian writers that the city of Ramleh 
was founded by Mohammedan princes. Dr. Robinson, however, 
admits that Ramah must have been somewhere near Lydda; 
that the tradition from the twelfth century downward is in 
favour of the received opinion; and that Christian churches 
existed in Ramleh previously to the Crusades. 

The objections of the learned professor are thus met by our 
author :— 


* Admitting 1st, that ‘Ramleh’ and ‘ Ramah’ have a different mean- 
ing, the latter designating ‘ an elevation,’ and the former ‘sand,’ yet both 
these descriptions equally apply to the same spot; nor is there anything 
uncommon in a site varying its name. Admitting 2ndly, the total silence 
of the earliest pilgrims on the subject, yet as the real Ramah could not 
be far off, it rather argues an indifference to the subject, than a doubt of 
any particular locality; for the objection, if available at all, must shew 
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that no Ramah existed in that region. Admitting, 3rdly, that Ramah was 
in the Thamnitic region, the actual boundaries of that region are unknown ; 
and the territorial divisions in Palestine have always been too complicated 
and irregular, to allow of a conjecture founded on such premises, having 
any great weight in such discussions. 

“But, finally, Dr. Robinson mistakes in supposing that William of 
Tyre expressly rejects this identity, and adopts the opinion that Ramleh 
was first founded by Mahommedan princes. His own language is simply 
this, in reference to the place, ‘hujus antiquum nomen non reperi,’ which 
so far from denying the previous existence of a site, merely expresses a 
want of conviction as to its previous name. Moreover, the conclusion of 
the Arabian writers, as to the first founding of acity there by Mahom- 
medan princes, is not quoted by him as his own, which would indeed 
be inconsistent with what he had just said, but merely as a common opi- 
nion, ‘frequens habet opinio,’ of those times. 

“To sum up the arguments on the affirmative side—we have the ad- 
mitted proximity to Lydda, and the tradition running back to the twelfth 
century, and only doubted, not denied, by William of Tyre, with this im- 
portant addition, that Christian churches existed there before the Crusades ; 
and almost certainly, therefore, before the Arab invasion; a circumstance 
which, in connection with the law of Omar, prohibiting the building of 
new churches, is nearly conclusive, in my opinion, of the question; for 
what other holy sites existed near to Lydda except Nob and Ramah? 
But to these probabilities we may farther add an inference from the narra- 
tive of Paula’s journey, as given by St. Jerome. The route of that lady 
ran, it seems, from Antipatris to Lydda; from Lydda to Arimathea ; from 
Arimathea to Nob ; from Nob to Joppa; and from Joppa, ‘ repetito itinere,’ 
to Nicopolis. Now if Arimathea or Ramah was on the site of Ramleh, 
from whence she proceeded to Joppa, the force of the expression, ‘ repe- 
tito itinere,’ ‘retracing her steps,—nowhere else, I believe, to be found 
in the narrative—would be plain, since in proceeding from Joppa to 
Nicopolis, she must have retraced her steps to Ramleh ; whereas if Ramah 
lay to the east of Lydda, and nearer to the mountains, the significance 
of the expression is lost ; and the journey moreover must have been need- 
lessly circuitous. For these reasons, I adhere to the received opinion, 
that Ramah and Ramleh are identical.” —Beldam, vol. i., pp. 375—7. 


It must be admitted that these reasons afford considerable 
support to the received opinion which Dr. Robinson impugns. 
We do not however see that the anterior existence of Christian 
churches at Ramleh proves it to have been “a holy place.” 
Churches were not confined to “holy places,” nor did they always 
exist at “holy places;” nor besides does it appear how the assumed 
fact of its having been the birth-place of Joseph of Arimathea 
would entitle it to the distinction of “a holy place.” Mr. 
Beldam’s argument from the proximity of Lydda, was some 
years ago urged in the Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature (art. 
AximarTHEa), where there are other points in support of his 
view which our traveller has not noticed. Dr. Robinson pro- 
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duces the testimony of Abulfeda that Ramleh was built by the 
Sultan Abdul Malik, about a.p. 716; and this is, in the article 
referred to, met by the remark that this statement may mean 
no more than that this sultan rebuilt the town which had pre- 
viously been in ruins, just as Rehoboam is said to have “ built” 
many towns, which are known to have been in existence long 
before his time; and by reference to the fact that Moslem 
princes rarely build towns but on old sites and out of old mate- 


- rials, so that there is not in all Palestine a town which is certainly 


known to have been founded by them. 

That Ramah means a height, while Ramleh is in a plain, 
might be met by Dr. Wilson’s remark, that a slight swell ina 
valley, such as seen at the town of Ramleh, might be com- 
paratively a height. But in truth there is no evidence that the 
Hebrew names of places were always significant and appropriate. 
This may have been the case in early times when towns were 
few ; but not afterwards, when they became numerous and took 
names from one another without regard to local circumstances. 
A native of a place called Ramah might, for instance, build a 
town which, although situated in a plain, he might call Ramah 
after his native place. 

At Jerusalem Mr. Beldam enters fully into the question re- 
specting the site of the holy sepulchre, and his conclusions are 
very decidedly in favour of the traditionary site. For ourselves, 
we have always felt that the historical and traditionary evidence 
is so strong, that it could be shaken by nothing less than the 
impossibility that the site, now much within the city, was in the 
time of our Lord beyond its walls. It is on this accordingly that 
Dr. Robinson mainly relies in his argument against the tradi- 
tionary site—and it is here that he has been met by a number 
of powerful opponents, to whom Mr. Beldam must now be added. 
He devotes a chapter to the topographical argument, through 
which we cannot now follow him. Whether the site was within 
or beyond the ancient city depends upon the course and the 
extent of Accra wall. This wall is so laid down by Robinson as 
to include the alleged site; and our author labours to shew that 
the professor is wrong as to the course of this wall, and greatly 
wrong as to its extent. This extent Robinson makes no less than 
3,700 feet, which Mr. Beldam contends is not much less than 
double the actual length, which he finds by the historical number 
of the towers, and the distances between them, could not have 
been more than 2,100 feet. The conclusion which he thus reaches 
is that, “so far far from any topographical impossibility standing 
in the way of the alleged site of the holy sepulchre, we have the 
strongest topographical possibilities in its favour.” 
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Another chapter is given to the historical evidence. This 
has been so often stated that it must be familiar to all our 
readers. There is one argument however of peculiar interest, 
which will be new to them, as it has only recently been pro- 
duced, in application to this question, by Mr. George Finlay, in 
his pamphlet On the Site of the Holy Sepulchre. It is thus re- 
produced from that work by our author :— 


“Can it be needful to carry the historical evidence further? It seems 
superfluous to me. Yet there still remains a fact to clench the whole, 
shewing that even though tradition and general history might fail, yet a 
class of official proofs existed, sufficient of themselves to establish the 
disputed identity. 

“ We owe this confirmation to the talent and learning of Mr. Finlay, 
who, in a pamphlet not long since published on the site of the Holy 
Sepulchre, establishes the historical fact, that Constantine ‘must have 
had documentary evidence that the Temple of Venus, or the idol which 
stood over the spot fixed upon by his officers as the site of the Holy 
Sepulchre, really stood over the Sepulchre known of old as that of Christ.’ 
In order to prove this, Mr. Finlay shews that in the time of Constantine, 
the census of the Roman Empire was so complete, that every private 
estate throughout its wide extent was accurately surveyed, and maps 
existed so minute, that even the number of trees upon each estate was 
marked—that every municipality was in like manner surveyed and 
mapped—and that the whole was engraven on brass, and deposited in 
the imperial registry, while copies taken on linen were placed in the hands 
of the local adminstrators, and in the provincial archives. He further 
shews, that this system was extended to Palestine, as far back as the days 
of Augustus; that plans therefore of Jerusalem must have existed before 
the siege of Titus, accurately defining the position of Calvary, the tomb 
of Joseph, and the walls of Accra; and that in like manner there must 
have been surveys and maps of Elia Capitolina and its new buildings. 
That in addition to these surveys and maps, registers of all properties 
must have been made, and must have been renewed from time to time; 
and that from these surveys, maps, and registers of public and private 
property, all the admeasurements requisite to decide a question of identity 
could be obtained. 

“He infers, that in a case of such acknowledged importance to the 
credit of Constantine, as the verification of the Sepulchre, his officers 
could not fail to adopt the means afforded by the adminstration of the 
Empire, for ascertaining the identity of a doubtful locality; and that the 
only circumstance which could have prevented this method of verification, 
must have been the previous destruction of at least three copies of the 
documents above mentioned—a circumstance of which there is no proof, 
nor any probability : the conclusion from the whole being, ‘that if history 
can prove any fact by collateral evidence, it must be admitted that it has 
proved that Constantine could not possibly have been mistaken in identi- 
fying the site of the Holy Sepulchre.’”—Beldam, vol. ii., pp. 140—142. 
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The scene of our Lord’s ascension has always been assigned 
to the summit of the Mount of Olives. This was disputed by 
Dr. Robinson, who argues that the ascension took place at 
Bethany, because St. Luke (xxiv. 5|0—53), has stated in his 
gospel that our Saviour led his disciples out as far as Bethany, 
and “ there ” ascended; and he contends that this statement is 
unqualified by the subsequent narrative of the Acts, which, ac- 
cording to him, only records the spot from which the disciples 
returned, and not that from whence the Saviour ascended. 

The learned Professor’s opponents in this matter affirm, that 
the text of Luke’s gospel does not contain the important word 
“there,” as stated by him, or any other adverb of place, neces- 
sarily fixing the event at the town. Further, that the word 
“ Bethany,” in this instance, means not the town itself, but the 
district, or as we might say, in modern language, “ the parish of 
Bethany ;” and, again, that the subsequent account in the Acts, 
not only shews the spot from whence the disciples returned, but 
by the introduction of the word “then,” which Robinson omits, 
proves that this must have been the place also of the ascension. 

These arguments against Robinson’s view have been advanced 
chiefly by the Rev. George Williams in his Holy City, and by 
the late Lord Nugent in his Lands Classical and Sacred. Mr. 
Beldam approving the conclusion to which we are thus led, adds 
the following remarks in confirmation of it:— 


“It must be obvious to every one who has carefully studied the 
gospels, that the sacred authors, on many occasions, manifest but little 
care about minute accuracy in local description, and no intention to 
preserve a strict and closely connected sequence of events. Unless this 
be borne in mind, indeed, it will be sometimes quite impossible to recon- 
cile the sacred writers with each other, or even the same author with 
himself. 

“Thus, for instance, in the account of a previous visit of our Saviour 
to Bethany, St. Matthew (xxi. 1) and St. Mark (xi. 1), both represent a 
circumstance as having occurred when Jesus had actually come to Beth- 
phage: while St. Luke (xix. 28) relates the same event to have occurred 
when Jesus had only come nigh to Bethphage. Now here, either a minute 
accuracy was not intended, or else the two former writers must have 
spoken of the parish, and the last of the town. So St. John (xi. 8), 
stating that Bethany was nigh to Jerusalem, about fifteen furlongs off, 
uses the expression, ‘when Jesus was come;’ and Martha repeats, ‘The 
master is come.’ Yet the same evangelist presently adds, ‘Now Jesus 
was not yet come into the town, but was in the place where Martha met 
him.’ Shewing that the first expression required qualification. 

“The description of the ascension appears to me a similar case. It 
can scarcely be imagined that St. Luke meant to say, the incident 
occurred within the town. We can infer nothing more than that it was 
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somewhere near; for the occasion was a strictly private one. The ascen- 
sion was intended as a manifestation to disciples only. And though a 
miracle might have concealed the ascending Saviour from the public gaze, 
even in the town of Bethany, it is much more probable that it took place 
beyond the reach of common observation. 

“ Even should the walk have extended to Bethany, and a farewell 
visit have been paid to Lazarus, this would not increase the likelihood of 
the ascension having taken place there. It might, then, with much 
greater probability even, be referred to the homeward journey. The 
evangelist’s narrative is short, the sentences are separate, and not neces- 
sarily in close sequence with each other. The account runs thus :—‘ And 
he led them forth as far as to Bethany. And lifting up his hands he 
blessed them. And it came to pass while he blessed them he was parted 
from them.’ An interval may have elapsed between the walk to Bethany 
and the lifting up of hands, filled with incidents which the evangelist 
thought it superfluous to mention. In alluding to the same event in the 
Book of Acts, he passes abruptly from the charge given in Jerusalem to 
the scene of the ascension, without adverting at all to Bethany. The 
exact spot is not determined by St. Luke, in his gospel. But, in the 
Acts of the Apostles, it is so, though incidentally; and the latter must 
be held to explain and complete the former. 

“In the gospel, it was St, Luke’s object to describe the direction, 
and, possibly, also the extent of the walk, as well as the fact of the 
ascension. In the Acts, an important prediction was to be added, and 
its narration brings out the scene of the ascension. For we are there told, 
that while the disciples were still watching the Saviour, as he went up, 
two angels appeared to them, and declared the manner of his second 
coming. And that ¢hen, the disciples returned to Jerusalem, from the 
mount called Olivet, which is from Jerusalem a sabbath day’s journey” 

“The spot from whence the Saviour ascended, and that from whence 
the disciples took their steps homeward, was identical. 

“The scene of the ascension, therefore, took place about five furlongs 
from Jerusalem. This could not, indeed, have been designed as a general 
description of the mountain, since its western side actually descends to the 
brook Kedron, within a few yards of the city; and the mountain must 
have been well known to Theophilus, through the previous narratives of 
the gospel. 

“Tt indicated, therefore, the summit, and this exactly corresponds 
with the distance and the traditionary site. 

“If any thing were needed to fortify such a conclusion, it would be 
the uniform opinion of antiquity. The earliest Christians held this tra- 
dition. It is confirmed by Eusebius and Jerome, men thoroughly read 
in the Scriptures, accustomed largely to quote them, versed in the niceties 
of philological criticism, acquainted with the ancient territorial boundaries, 
and having no known motive to deceive. But here, again, Mr. Finlay 
brings to our aid the strong presumption of an official examination. 
And if, in the opinion of the most competent judges of those early times, 
the language of Scripture required that the spot should be laid at Bethany, 
it may be considered certain, that the limits of that town extended thus 
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far; and it cannot be reasonably doubted, that the officers of Constantine, 
possessing all the evidence that tradition, local knowledge, and imperial 
surveys could afford, and engaged to do honour to an event not less 
important to the Christian faith than the nativity and the resurrection, 
actually took the same pains, and with the same success in this as in 
other instances, to determine the fact of local identity.” —Beldam, vol. ii., 
pp. 143—7. 


In the progress of his journey, our traveller finds further 
occasion of controversy with Dr. Robinson. He thinks that the 
current opinion, that Mount Tabor was the scene of the trans- 
figuration, is uncontradicted by any insuperable difficulties. 
He endeavours to set Robinson right as to the interpretation of 
the texts on which he bases the conclusion, that Neby Samwil 
could not have been the Ramah of Samuel. He will not allow 
the professor to change the site of Cana of Galilee, from Kefr 
Kenna to Kana el Jelil. He demurs to the conclusion that 
the feeding of the five thousand (and probably also that of the 
four thousand) took place on the east side of the lake; and 
could not therefore have been at Hejar en Nusara, to which 
tradition points as the scene of the miracle. He deems the evi- 
dence for the identity of the cave of the nativity at Bethlehem 
“as strong as tradition can make it, and seems to be weakened 
by no intrusive improbability.” On all these points and on some 
others, Mr. Beldam is at issue with Dr. Robinson, to the great 
merit and value of whose labours he however bears emphatic 
and willing testimony. On most of these and other points on 
which objections to his views have been taken, we shall probably 
in no long time obtain the final judgment of the professor, who 
has probably by this time again landed on the shores of Pales- 
tine. If however we rightly understood him, when lately in 
this country, his views have not hitherto been altered by any of 
the arguments which have from time to time been advanced in 
opposition to them; but those who have the advantage of his 
acquaintance, will rest assured that his mind will remain fully 
open to any further light upon the matters in dispute, which his 
renewed researches may yield. These researches have however 
for their object rather the exploration of the region beyond the 
Jordan and other districts but little known, than the re-exami- 
nation of sites already visited and described in the former 
journey. 

We have already given more than proportionate attention 
to Mr. Beldam’s work ; but cannot dismiss it without present- 
ing the reader with his closing remarks upon the state of Syria, 


which as coming from a man of his clear observation and correct . 


judgment, will be perused with heedful attention :— 
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“ Adieu to the pleasant but degraded shores of Syria and Palestine ! 
What might not such countries become under a wise and paternal admin- 
istration? On all hands we heard complaints of the Turkish Government, 
and unfavourable contrasts drawn between it and the Egyptian. The 
exactions of Mahomet Ali were not denied; but then he would allow no 
other than his own, and the people at least enjoyed some equivalent in 
the general security of their persons and property. Whereas now, they 
had all the evils of bad government without the alleviation. We were 
told, that at Beirout, English influence was very much on the decline; 
the assigned cause being, that the tribes of the Lebanon had been en- 
couraged to expect many advantages from the recent political change, of 
which English insincerity had defrauded them. There could be no doubt 
that French intrigues were employed to circulate such notions; and that 
the convents attached to the See of Rome were willing instruments in 
disseminating mischief. It was high time, therefore, that some new 
arrangements should be made to check such proceedings. And the recent 
establishment of direct political relations between the Sultan and the Pope, 
may possibly tend to that object. 

“Tn taking leave of Syria, I am not about to write a character of the 
Asiatics; but I may express an opinion which probably will not be thought 
singular, that they have been generally underrated by Europeans. We 
have been taught from our youth to regard them as equally effeminate 
and demoralized: and to whatever extent this may now be true, we have 
too little considered the causes. All that ages of delusion and misrule 
could possibly do to deteriorate human beings, has certainly been done 
and suffered in the East. But it is impossible to read the achievements 
of the past, or to study the portraits sculptured on the enduring marble, 
by that elder race of mankind, without perceiving that nature at least has 
done them no wrong. Those muscular forms and decided physiognomies 
which appear on the walls of Nineveh, while they prove the noble pa- 
rentage of the present generation, argue the possession of the highest 
physical and intellectual energy, needing only a wise and moral culture 
to turn them to the best account. To suppose, indeed, that part of the 
‘ human family, among whom all arts, sciences, and religions flourished 
and grew old, before they were known to the western world, could be 
naturally inferior to the rest of their species, would be the extreme of 
egotism and bigotry. That their inherently great qualities have been 
miserably degraded and disparaged, cannot be questioned. And how to 
restore them to the rank they have lost, is an enigma which Providence 
alone may possibly be able to solve. 

“ Meanwhile, it is allowable to contemplate some of the most probable 
means by which, if ever, that event will be accomplished. 

“No one will deny, that the first want of society is a pure and ele- 
vating religion, with the means of popular instruction: since these are 
the only guarantees for a paternal government, and for the proper enjoy- 
ment of liberty. The Asiatics, under Mohammedan rule, I need scarcely 
say, do not possess either of these advantages; and a large proportion of 
them labour under the additional disadvantage of being a conquered and 
proscribed race. 
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*T do not intend to descant here on the religion of Mahomet: but I 
am not to be deterred by the eccentricity of some professedly Christian 
writers, from avowing my belief, that until that fanatical and demoralizing 
creed—a compound of the hyena and the sloth—shall have finally disap- 
peared before a more ennobling and charitable faith—a faith calling forth 
the energies of free-will, under free institutions—the social condition of 
mankind in those regions cannot be greatly raised. 

But it is with much concern I express my fear that the existing forms 
of Christianity in the East, are but little calculated to aid in the accom- 
plishment of this object. Not that the theological dogmas of the Greek 
or Oriental Church are so corrupt as many have imagined. On the con- 
trary, it is vastly superior, in this respect, to the Church of Rome: and 
would be entitled to the appellation of a Protestant Church, if it did not 
lay claim to the higher distinction of being an original and apostolic 
one.” 

“The Oriental Church, properly so called—not being in communion 
with that of Rome—acknowledges, for instance, the supremacy and 
sufficiency of the Holy Scriptures, though demurring to the right of 
private judgment. It ordains the reading of the Holy Scriptures in its 
daily services, and in a language that can be understood. It recognizes 
but one Supreme and Spiritual Head. It denies the doctrine of baptismal 
regeneration. It administers the Eucharist in both kinds. It expresses 
no opinion on transubstantiation. It disallows the doctrine of purgatory ; 
though it admits of prayers for the dead. It altogether repudiates the 
use of images ; but it substitutes pictures in their stead—recognizing, in 
this respect, the absurd distinction between an object that casts a shadow 
and one that does not. It permits, moreover, of prayers to the saints, 
but yet affirms the sole mediation of the Saviour. It allows the marriage 
of the clergy, and indirectly recognizes the right of the people to the 
choice of their pastors. 

“In theory, therefore, the Oriental Church approaches much nearer to 
the Scripture standard than that of Rome; but in practice, it may be 
feared that the difference is small between them. The Syrian clergy, for 
the most part, are chosen from the lowest classes; and in education, 
habits, and manner of living, are but little distinguished from them. 
They are probably not less superstitious and fanatical, and certainly are far 
more ignorant than the Romish priesthood ; and an illiterate, domineering, 
idle clergy must ever be averse to popular improvement. There may be 
patriots among them, but as a whole they cannot sincerely desire the 
education of the people. It would involve too much labour and self- 
sacrifice; too great hazard of losing influence and the means of aggran- 
dizement. Policy, indeed, may have led them in some instances to effect 
the contrary. Self-defence, or emulation, may also ultimately compel 
them to co-operate. But, from the Greek Oriental Church, I am afraid 
that the regeneration of the Christian sects in Asia must never be expected. 
The movement in such a case must begin with a body beyond their pale. 
Hence the value of a Protestant Christian mission, undertaking the 
important task of popular education in the East; gradually preparing @ 
native agency for the great work, and creating meanwhile an appetite for 
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instruction, which no amount of influence will hereafter be able to with- 
stand. I know of no institution which has more successfully carried out 
those ideas, than the American mission at Beirout. But others are 
treading in their steps; and the Society for improving Female Education 
must be numbered among the benefactors. 

“T have already described the physical condition of the Christian 
peasantry in Syria and Palestine, as being most deplorable. But the 
remedy for this would be comparatively easy, could the government be 
prevailed on to adopt it. We have seen that in those regions, there are 
vast tracts of inexaustible fertility, wholly uncultivated; yet sufficient not 
only to supply the necessities of a starving population, but to enrich the 
markets of Europe. The permanent welfare of the Christian population, 
would be secured by the cultivation of these districts on a fair and 
remunerative principle. A Franciscan monk, and a fellow-traveller, who 
had spent some years in Palestine, remarked to us, that if the Turkish 
government would but consent to lease such lands to the Christian 
peasantry, and allow them a fair share of the produce, their condition 
would at once be ameliorated, and the Turkish revenues greatly increased.” 

“Alas! the benevolent monk had not sufficiently reflected on the 
hereditary policy of the Turkish government towards its Christian sub- 
jects; a policy which has indeed been considerably modified of late, but 
not reversed; resting still on the tyrant’s plea of necessity, as being 
essential to Mohammedan supremacy and empire. Yet, surely, it behoves 
a power that claims under no better title than that of the famous Saladin, 
who declared that ‘he held by the sword what had been won by the 
sword,’ to remember, that the tenure of those regions is now solely by 
the sufferance of the parties from whom they were taken. 

“Let us then indulge the hope, that while Christian states tolerate 
the existence of Mohammedan authority, over countries which were the 
birth-place and the cradle of the Christian faith, they will at least require 
better guarantees for the protection of the native Christian population ; 
and see to it, that the Lebanon, which has so long proved the natural 
bulwark of Christian liberty, shall be again permitted to flourish as the 
home of an industrious and thriving people.” —Beldam, vol. ii., pp.293—9. 


It is now time to turn to Mr. Neale’s work, for some par- 
ticulars in substantiation of the judgment we have passed upon 
It. 

This traveller begins somewhat abruptly at Gaza, without 
informing us how he got there, or whence he came. He re- 
mained some months in the town, of which he gives an inte- 
resting account, embracing many particulars new to the public. 
The following account of the condition of the people could only 
be drawn from more extensive knowledge of the country than is 
open to the mere traveller :— 


“The surrounding country, though anything but fertile, yields abun- 
dant supplies of grain, the greater portion of which is either transported 
by camels to Jaffa, or shipped at Gaza itself, for Algiers and other ports 
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of the Mediterranean. The whole of the grain produced, is the property 
of the wealthier ayans or Turkish nobles ; who after laying by a sufficiency 
for their own household wants, sell the remainder of their crops to mer- 
chants, who warehouse some portion of it for the consumption of the 
town itself, and the rest is disposed of to speculators ; but so indolent 
and impoverished is the greater mass of the population, that whole fami- 
lies of them exist entirely for eight months in the year upon the fruit of 
the prickly pear, which in Gaza attains a perfection unrivalled even in 
India. The Arabs call the prickly pear saboor, which also signifies dallast, 
and the name is singularly applicable in this instance. Many a morning, 
strolling in the environs of Gaza, I have wondered to see the complacent 
air with which an Arab and his family, decidedly in distressed circum- 
stances, would squat themselves under the shade of a prickly pear hedge— 
and each furnished with a stick having a crook at the end, set earnestly 
to work gathering the ripe fruit, and pealing them in such a scientific 
manner as could only be accomplished by long experience. They were in 
fact dallasting themselves for the day, and had evidently nothing better in 
expectation. During the winter months, these poor creatures subsist on 
marshmallows and many edible herbs and grasses unknown even to cattle. 
These they boil down into a pulp, which being seasoned with pepper and 
salt, and perhaps an onion, they render palatable, and it answers the 
same end as the saboor. Owing to these facilities for supporting life by 
the spontaneous produce of the soil, I never saw a man begging. The 
mildness of the winter also in a great measure accounts for this, they 
have no fear of frost before their eyes, no bitter biting cold to dispirit 
them, no forethought for those two indispensable requisites in colder climes, 
fuel and clothing.” —Neale, vol. i., pp. 3—5. 


This reminds us of the passage in which Job (xxx. 4) de- 
scribes the poor people of his time as cutting up “ mallows by 
the bushes, and juniper roots for their meat ;” and as “ dwell- 
ing in the cliffs of the valleys, in caves of the earth, and in the 
rocks. Among the bushes they brayed; under the nettles they 
were gathered together.” 

In regard to the prickly pear, which is in fact no pear at all, 
but the fruit of the cactus opuntia, or common Indian fig, and 
which is so common in those parts, as to be free for the use of 
any that will take them, and are thus largely used as food by the 
poor—we may remark that it last year found its way to our mar- 
kets as a costly delicacy. We observed a basket of them for 
sale last season at a west-end fruiterer’s—the first we ever saw 
for sale in this country—and they may have been noticed by 
many on their way to the “ Great Exhibition ;” but we know 
not whether they were of hothouse culture, or imported from 
abroad. If the latter, Messrs. Keeling and Hunt may be 
obliged to Mr. Neale for informing the public where a good 
quality of the fruit is to be found. 

Mr. Neale saw two things at Gaza that made him wonder 
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exceedingly. One was a camel eating prickly pear leaves, biting 
off and crunching them as though they were cucumbers ; dire- 
ful looking leaves, a foot long and two inches thick, covered 
with thorns as big as spikenails. We remember to have read 
the same remark, made by some traveller in South Africa, re- 
specting the rhinoceros’s feeding on plants strongly armed with 
thorns, till the animal’s mouth was filled with its own blood ; 
but he thought that they seemed to relish it, and suggested 
that the blood, although their own, served as a sauce or con- 
diment to their food, the taste and pricking combined having 
much the same effect to their palates as mustard to ours. 

Our author’s other wonder was an incredibly large flight of 
doves, that came across the sea towards the end of August. 
Quails he had often seen in flights, but doves never. These 
birds arrived in such an exhausted state, that they alighted by 
thousands on the beach, and there fell an easy prey to the 
natives. Twenty sold for ten paras (about a halfpenny). “Men 
who had well nigh forgotten the taste of meat, fell to and had 
a feast of a fortnight’s duration; and when this strange fall of 
flesh was over, they went back to grass again.” This, by the 
bye, is no bad illustration of the supply of birds (quails indeed, 
not pigeons,) which the Israelites obtained on the borders of the 
Red Sea. 

Whatever may have been the preference of the people of 
Syria, according to Mr. Beldam, for the Egyptian government 
over that of the Turk—the people of Egypt are clearly of a 
different opinion ; Mr. Neale informs us that the people of Gaza 
are chiefly runaway Egyptians and Copts. ‘ Daily caravans 
arrive at Gaza from Egypt, consisting of whole villages migrat- 
ing from the grinding sway of the viceroy to place themselves 
under the milder despotism of the Turks.” It must however 
be borne in mind, that the present Egyptian government is not 
that of Mehemet Ali, with regard to which the Syrians frame 
their comparisons. 

We remember some sharp animadversions which were admi- 
nistered to the editor of the Pictorial Bidle for the interpreta- 
tion which he, many years ago, gave to the transaction between 
Abraham and Ephron the Hittite; but it has been confirmed 
by travellers and others who have studied oriental character. 
Mr. Neale thus alludes to the subject :— 


_ “Twas particularly struck, during this excursion, with the undeviat- 
ing resemblance in manners, feelings, and customs, of the people of this 
day, in Palestine, to the ideas and descriptions conveyed to us, in Holy 
Writ, of their early fathers. Should you bargain with a Jew or Arab of 
Hebron for his field or tenement, rest assured he would, as of old, dis- 
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claim all thoughts of a valuable consideration in exchange; your favour 
and good opinion is all he would covet, at least in the first stages of the 
compact. But as Abraham finally paid five hundred shekels of silver, 
which was in all probability ten times its value, for his burial place, so 
surely will your worthy traveller of the nineteenth century pay the modern 
inhabitant of Palestine over-value for his generously-proffered possessions. 

«Ephron answered Abraham, saying unto him, My Lord, hearken 
unto me. ‘The land is worth four hundred shekels of silver; what is that 
betwixt me and thee? Bury, therefore, thy dead.’ ' 

“ Everything is Mishan Katarak (for your pleasure). Syrians, espe- 
cially those of the northern parts, will profess to be ready to sacrifice any- 
thing to promote your worldly enjoyment, even their own lives. Trust 
them if you are credulous, and you may long live to repent the day.”— 
Neale, vol. i., p. 54. 


There is no mention of breakfasts in Scripture ; and there is 
much to imply that the Hebrews never took that meal. Samuel 
sends Saul away in the morning without giving him any break- 
fast first; and the Levite of Bethlehem-Judah is taking his de- 
parture without breakfast, when his father-in-law invites him 
first “to comfort his heart with a morsel of bread.” And when 
does he get it? “They tarried till the afternoon, and then they 
did eat, both of them.” (Judges xix. 5—8,) Correspondingly, 
Mr. Neale correctly states that “‘ nobody ever breakfasts in these 
parts before noon: a small cup of coffee is all that is to be ex- 
pected or hoped for; and you would be looked upon as an ogre 
or a ghoul if caught munching a crust of bread before that 
hour.” 

Mr. Neale’s raptures are at times somewhat ludicrously mis- 
placed—from his wish to appear to know something of matters 
of which he really knows little and feels less. And this we think 
is almost his only affectation. He is on the high ropes at Joppa 
—of all places in Palestine, evidently unconscious that there is 
nothing to excite particular enthusiasm in the facts that Jonah 
embarked here, and that Simon the tanner lived here by the 
sea-side. 


‘What indescribable emotions I experienced to find myself actually in 
Joppa !—in Joppa, whence Jonah embarked on his prophetic embassy! 
and now in this very Joppa was I, poor mortal of the nineteenth century, 
standing on the ruins of Simon’s house, and watching the ‘ Grand Turk’ 


steamer as she hove in sight, coming possibly from the very spot where 
Jonah again reached the land.”—Neale, vol. i., p. 102. 


Now we will venture to say that Mr. Neale did not expe- 
rience any “indescribable emotions ;” for he is very quiet at 
Gaza and other places where this exquisite susceptibility might 
have fully as good or even better materials than at Joppa. But 
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there is no use in being too strict with a young and lively 
writer, who after all tells us much that is worth knowing. 

Our author devotes a page or two to the bird which he calls 
Hadji Leg-legs, a name which he supposes them to derive from 
the cries they utter. He does not seem to know that this bird 
is the stork. Its Arabian name is not Hadji Leg-legs, but 
Hadji Lug-lug, which is not supposed to be derived from its 
“ery,” but from the sound produced by striking the mandibles 
together. 

At Jerusalem, Mr. Neale has little to say. The theme is 
not a congenial one for his pen, and he evades it by declaring 
that all there is to be said has already been said wearisomely 
often. This is no valid excuse ; for nothing has ever been so often 
described, but that a fresh and sympathizing mind may draw new 
lights from it, and cast back new lights upon it. However, we 
are not sorry to be spared, for what he does say begins with a 
blunder: “ Here then is the city that was promised unto Abra- 
ham, and his successive generations,” etc. 

Every one is now so well informed about Jerusalem—is so 
much better acquainted with it than almost with any other town 
in the world which he has not himself seen, that no one is ex- 
pected to be surprized or disappointed when he comes there. 
When Mr. Neale, however, arrived at Jerusalem, it still re- 
mained for him to be disenchanted of the ideal :— 


“T found it a difficult task, nay an utter impossibility, to reconcile to 
my mind the astounding fact, that the very ordinary common-place look- 
ing Turkish town, filled with soldiers and Jews, Arabs and Greeks, 
Armenians and Syrians, and merchants, shopkeepers and shorn priests, 
whose streets and bazaars were so ill constructed, and as crowded with 
beggars and miserable-looking dogs as ever were the streets of Damascus 
or Aleppo, or any other town in the Turkish dominions, could actually 
be the very Jerusalem, the same majestic Holy City, of which I had so 
often from my earliest childhood read and dreamed. It was difficult to 
separate the reality from the ideal, yet I knew there could be no possible 
doubt as to my being actually on the very spot where the greatest boon of 
mercy had been bestowed upon mankind—the great work of Redemption 
completed, though everything about and around me was purely of a very 
modern date. I asked for the Temple, and the finger of my guide pointed 
toaminaret. I thought that at least the Holy Sepulchre, hewn out of a rock, 
would be aloof from the busy hum and infidel touch of the Gentile races 
that thronged the street; but, on the contrary, it was situated in the very 
centre of the noisiest and most crowded part of the city. Here venders of 
every kind of saleable article drove, to all appearances, a thriving trade. 
The speculative hadji, not long since returned from Mecca, was making 
ample amends for the hardships endured in his pilgrimage, in the profits 
yielded him by the sale of his coloured beads, and fans, and spices, oil 
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of roses, and sandalwood, all articles much in demand amongst the 
Humum (vapour-bath) going ladies of the various Turkish harems. Long- 
bearded Jews were squabbling with money-changers about the intrinsic 
value and weight of Turkish gold coins which had been undergoing in 
their hard grip that scientific process vulgarly called sweating, i. e., being 
placed in some terrifically strong acid, whereby about a farthing’s worth 
of gold-dust was gained upon a sovereign. Old women were selling 
sweetmeats, in form and colour not unlike the misshapen clay pellets that 
ragged children in dirty puddles are addicted to on a rainy day. Meagre 
dogs were engaged in deadly conflict over some well-gnawed bone. Men 
and women and children of all nations, and in every costume of the 
Levant, were laughing and talking and quarrelling, while camel-drivers 
in sheep-skin cloaks, old and filthy, brushed by you rather too closely for 
your personal comfort. The heat of the day and the clouds of tormenting 
flies, added to the busy scenes of life, barter, and of uproar, effectually 
dismantled the place of sacred associations, and made it still more diffi- 
cult to believe that this spot was, beyond all contradiction, the site of 
that greatest of all great miracles, the vanquishing of death and its thou- 
sand terrors.” —Neale, vol. i., pp. 127—130. 


Our author describes the Protestant cathedral on Mount 
Zion as “a beautiful structure, and stands out strikingly from 
among the uncouth specimens of Ottoman architecture that 
surround it. During the Easter season, I was told that the 
congregation occasionally amounted to nearly three hundred 
souls, Protestants by baptism, birth, or inclination.” 

We are informed of a strange product—not, we apprehend, 
mentioned by any other traveller—as being collected in large 
quantities near Jerusalem, and in the country round Beirout. 
These are—petrified olives! “and these, when slit, form rare 
and curious pavements for the terraces of the wealthier Jews. 
Some of these have been shipped to Europe for the same pur- 
pose, and I was informed that the first speculator in this ar- 
ticle amassed a considerable fortune.” On this we have only 
to remark, that the process of petrifaction must be more rapid 
than is usually supposed, if it could take effect before a fresh 
fruit has had time to shrivel up or to be decomposed. They are 
probably pebbles bearing some resemblance to olives. 

The following observations respecting travelling in the East 
are correct and important, and claim the best attention of in- 
tended travellers in those countries :— 


“‘T may here be permitted to offer a few words of advice to young and 
inexperienced travellers in Palestine. Young men fresh from college, and 
ever accustomed to one of the most healthy climates in the world, forget 
on reaching the East that they have there to contend with many hitherto 
unknown evils, and vainly imagine that they can engage in the same vio- 
lent exercise, and in some cases excesses, which they were wont with im- 
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punity to indulge in at home. Hence, they over-heat and over-exert 
themselves ; their main object in prosecuting their travels apparently be- 
ing a wish to accomplish a long journey in as short a space as is practi- 
cable, and they gallop over parched plains and scorched mountain-passes 
during the very hottest hours of the sultriest day. They encamp or 
bivouac when overcome with fatigue and heat under the cool shade of 
some umbrageous tree, where the insidious breeze tempts them, heated 
and perspiring though they be, to throw off their coats and heavier gar- 
ments, and revel momentarily in the luxury of shirt-sleeves tucked up to 
the elbow, and shirt-collars thrown carelessly open; while others, unable 
to resist the temptation offered by some river or stream, plunge in its 
waters, and in the temporal enjoyment of its refreshing coolness, forget 
the many serious consequences that may, and, in almost every instance, 
do inevitably ensue. Go and look over the thickly set tombstones in the 
churchyard attached to the American Mission Chapel at Beyroute, and 
every third stone will mark the early doom of some thoughtless young 
man, who from want of common care in diet, in exercise, and in expo- 
sure to a climate ever baneful to English constitutions, has paid a heavy 
tribute indeed for imprudence and sheer thoughtlessness. 

“Tn travelling in Syria and Palestine persons should adapt themselves 
as much as lie in their power to the customs of the native inhabitants : 
mark for instance the wary carefulness with which a Turk will set out on 
ever so short a journey. His head is carefully enveloped in the folds of 
a white turban, with, may be, a Boshéa or large silk handkerchief tied 
loosely over it, and his body is enveloped, during the hottest weather, in 
cloaks and Meshlahs, a species of light over-all. The hotter the weather, 
the more numerous will be these coverings; and the result is, that how- 
ever fierce the rays of the sun may be, they become impotent before reach- 
ing his skin. The Turk never suffers from that scorching feverish heat 
to which Europeans are exposed by their lighter clothing; and when he 
rests under some cool and inviting shade, in place of stripping off his 
many apparently superfluous coats, he will in all probability put on an 
additional one, and wait till the circulation is restored to its natural flow. 
Then and only then will he commence, and that by degrees, to divest 
himself of cloaks and coats, so that he has nothing to fear from any sud- 
den check caused by too hasty exposure to the air. Then mark his diet : 
frugal in the extreme, during the heat of the day. At sunrise he will 
content himself with a small cup of coffee and an atom of bread, or per- 
haps a bowl of fresh milk; at mid-day or thereabouts he stops for his 
breakfast, a few dried fruits, a piece of a water-melon, and another small 
cup of coffee will satisfy his cravings ; and he then waits till night-fall, 
and when he has fairly encamped for the night, and placed everything in 
its proper position, his horse, his bed, his saddle-bags, his pipe, he be- 
stirs himself about his dinner. If good meat be procurable in the village 
where he finds himself he buys it: if not, a fowl, and with stewed flesh 
and boiled rice, he makes one good and hearty meal, after which he 
washes his hands and feet, performs his orisons, smokes a meditative pipe, 
and then tucks himself up in his bed, wisely determined to sleep in spite 
of the invading army of fleas which are only waiting the signal of his 
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lying down to commence a general attack. But Turks and Asiatics are 
accustomed to fleas from their earliest youth, and their stings are to them 
in every sense a mere fleabite, besides which nature and the climate they 
inhabit have rendered their skins almost invulnerable ; and by early dawn 
they are up again and doing, as fresh and as lively as larks. _Lll-health is 
among them scarcely known, and they seldom or never fall victims to 
those fevers which are so fatal to our own countrymen. Let the English 
traveller watch how the Turk journeys; and the best advice I can offer 
him is, ‘Go thou and do likewise.’ ”—Neale, vol. i., pp. 147—150. 


The traveller however finds himself subject to occasional 
annoyances, from the absolute impossibility of an Oriental’s 
understanding what motives but business, of some kind or 
other, any man can have for travelling and the expenditure it 
involves :— 

“Their general opinion of an English traveller is, that he is either a 
lunatic or a magician: a lunatic, if on closely watching his movements, 
they discover that he pays little attention to anything around him ; a con- 
firmed lunatic if he goes out sketching, and spends his time in spoiling 
good paper with scratches and hieroglyphics ; and a magician when inqui- 
sitive about ruins, and given to picking up stones and shells, gathering 
sticks and leaves of bushes, or buying up old bits of copper, iron, and sil- 
ver. In these cases, he is supposed, by aid of his magical powers, to con- 
vert stones and shells into diamonds of immense price ; and the leaves and 
sticks are charms, by looking at which he can bestow comforts upon his 
friends, and snakes and pestilence upon his luckless enemies. If a tra- 
veller pick up a stone, and examine it carefully, he will be sure to have 
at his tail a host of malapert little boys deriding him, though keeping at 
a very respectful distance, in deference to his magical powers. Should 
he indeed turn round suddenly, and pursue them a few steps, they fly in 
an agony of fear, the very veins in their naked little legs almost bursting, 
and they never stop to look back till they have got well amongst the 
crowd again, where, panting for breath, they recount to their auditors 
the dreadful look that devil of a Frank gave them, making fire come out 
of his eyes, and adders out of his mouth.” —Neale, vol. i., pp. 202-3. 


From Jerusalem, Mr. Neale returns to Gaza, and proceeds 
thence in an Arab felucca to Caipha, of the rising prosperity of 
which formerly obscure place he gives a lively and interesting 
account. We are also furnished with excellent accounts of the mo- 
nastic establishment of Mount Carmel, and of the present condi- 
tion of Acre, the fortifications of which are in progress of rapid 
repair, so that in a few years not a vestige will remain of the 
ruins which still mark the prowess of the British arms, unless it 
be the disfigured tops of the many minarets, all of which have 
been reduced to a deplorably tottering condition since the great 
bombardment. The author is indeed remarkably strong on the 
coast, probably from his position having given him much and 
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unusual opportunity of being well acquainted with its towns. 
There is thus also a good account of Sidon, and a very ample one 
of Beirout ; the useful information being however, as usual in this 
work, mixed up in a large quantity of lively “ patter,” personal, 
anecdotial, and descriptive, about matters of infinitely small 
intrinsic interest. The author does indeed venture, now and 
then, to touch upon topics of great interest to the public, 
but which he is himself little capable of understanding. A 
single sentence in what he says of the excellent American mis- 
sionaries at Beirout, reveals the shallow and flippant man com- 
pletely ; and entitles us to some praise, for the pains we have 
taken to find out the good there is in his book :— 


“ At a little distance from the nunnery, rises over the trees and foliage 
that surround it, the belfry of the American Missionary Chapel. Divine 
service is performed every Sunday morning in English. In the absence of 
any chaplain of the Church of England, most of the Protestants attend 
this chapel. The missionaries are a very good set of men, and one or 
two of them extremely clever. There are others, however, who are a little 
fanatical, labouring under a gloomy conviction of the sinfulness of human 
nature, who look very wretched and ghost-like, and are much addicted to 
shewing only the white of their eyes. They make very few converts amongst 
the native population, though their schools have done much to enlighten 
them, and this, perhaps, is not small success. Strangers are surprized at 
the numbers of men and boys to be met with in the streets of Beirout, 
who speak English as fluently, and pronounce it as well, as an English- 
man himself, and this is all owing to these indefatigable missionaries. 
The ladies have several girls’ schools, and there is one doctor and his wife 
who have twelve or fourteen orphans, whom they have reared almost from 
infancy, and who I believe are sincere Protestants. They are educated, 
fed, and clothed at the private expense of these excellent people, and it 
is to be hoped that when the girls marry and settle in life, which they 
will now soon be doing, they will prove very exemplary characters.” — 
Neale, vol. i., p. 241. 


So far as Palestine is concerned, we might leave Mr. Neale 
at Beirout, for the second volume is occupied with his further 
travels in Syria and Asia Minor. We shall, however, just turn 
to it for a few extracts, illustrative of the state of these countries, 
and the habits of the people. 

The account which is given of the cheapness of living at 
Antioch, may make many of us sigh :— 


* Antioch is, beyond dispute, the cheapest place in the world, as well 
as one of the healthiest ; and if it were not for the ragged little boys, who 
hoot at every stranger, and throw stones at his door, annoying you in 
every possible way, I should prefer it, as a place of residence, to any spot 
I have visited in Europe, Asia, Africa, or America. 

My house was of perfectly new construction, well planted, and well 
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situated, and proof against water, as well as wind. I had four rooms—a 
sitting-room, a dining-room, a bed-room, and a dressing-room. I hada 
walled enclosure of about eighty feet square, where roses and geraniums 
vied in beauty with jessamines and lilies. There was also a poultry-yard, 
a pigeon-house, stables for three horses, a store-house, a kitchen, and a 
servants’ room. I had in the garden a grape-vine (muskatel), a pome- 
granate-tree, a peach-tree, a plum-tree, an apricot, and a China quince; 
and, in addition to all these, a fountain perpetually jetting up water, and 
a well, and a bathing-room. For all this accommodation, | paid three 
hundred and fifty piastres—about three pounds sterling—and this was a 
higher rent than would be paid by any native. Of course, the house was 
unfurnished, but furniture in the Kast is seldom on a grand scale : a divan, 
half a dozen chairs, a bedstead, a mattress, a looking-glass, a table or two, 
and half a dozen pipes, and narghilies, are all one requires. Servants cost 
about three pounds a head per annum. Seven and a half pounds of good 
mutton may be had for a shilling. Fowls—-and fat ones too—twopence 
each. Fish is sold by the weight—thirteen rotolos for a beshlik, or about 
seventy pounds weight for a shilling. Eels—the very best flavoured in 
the world—three halfpence each. As for vegetables, whether cabbages, 
lettuces, des asperges, celery, watercresses, parsley, beans, peas, radishes, 
turnips, carrots, cauliflowers, and onions, a pennyworth would last a mana 
week. Fruit is sold at the same rates ; and grapes cost about five shillings 
the horse-load. Game is also abundant. Dried fruits and nuts can be 
obtained in winter. In fact, living as well as one could wish, I found it 
impossible—house-rent, servants, horses, board, washing, and wine in- 
cluded—to exceed the expenditure of forty pounds per annum.”—Neale, 
vol, ii., pp. 47-48. 


There are, however, things better even than cheapness, and 
these are not to be found at Antioch; and what our author 
further states is well calculated to give a sudden check to the 
inclination to pack up our boxes, and hurry off to this happy 
spot :— 


“Under these circumstances, it may appear marvellous that many 
Europeans, possessed of limited means, have not made Antioch their tem- 
porary home; but every question has two sides, and everything its pros 
and cons. The cons, in this instance, are the barbarous character of the 
people among whom you live ; the perpetual liability of becoming, at one 
instant’s warning, the victim of some fanatical Gueute; the small hopes 
you have of redress for the grossest insults offered ; the continual intrigues 
entered into by the Ayans to disturb your peace and comfort ; the absence 
of many of the luxuries enjoyed in Europe; the want of society and 
books, and the total absence of all places of worship, which gradually 
creates in the mind a morbid indifference to religion, and which feeling 
frequently degenerates into absolute infidelity. It is better to choose with 
David in such a case, and say, ‘I would rather be a door-keeper in the 
house of the Lord than dwell in the tents of iniquity.’ ””—Neale, vol. ii., 
p. 48. 
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The following passages offer the best picture of the life of 
a Turkish gentleman we have ever seen in print :— 


“The life of the Turkish Effendi, or gentleman, at Antioch, is rather 
of a monotonous character. He lives in his own, or rather in two houses 
—for the harem, though part of the same house, is entirely partitioned 
off, and no one but himself and his slaves know where it is, or how to get 
in and out of it. He always keeps the door-key in his pocket, and when 
the ladies want anything, they rap, like so many woodpeckers, at a kind 
of revolving cupboard, which is securely fastened into the wall. Through 
this cupboard, at which neither party can see the other, the lady speaks 
to the servant, and tells him what to fetch or buy for her at the bazaars ; 
and the article is brought and placed in the cupboard, which is wheeled 
round by the lady inside, so that she may take it out. When they are 
desirous of walking in the garden, or going to the bath, the key is 
delivered into the charge of some old duenna, and the Effendi sees nothing 
more of it till the party has returned, and the ladies are safely locked up 
again. 

“The Effendi is, generally speaking, an early riser, and seldom sits 
up till a late hour at night. On issuing from his harem, he is waited 
upon by half a dozen slaves, who assist in his ablutions: one holds the 
ewer, another the soap, a third the towel, and a fourth and fifth assist 
him with his clean apparel. Having washed and dressed, he goes through 
his morning devotions at the nearest mosque. Returning home, his ser- 
vants serve him with his cup of bitter coffee and pipe of real gibili, by 
which time it is about seven A.M., the fashionable hour for a Turkish 
gentleman to call and receive visits. Acquaintances and friends saunter 
in, and salute the host, who salutes them. Beyond this, there is little 
conversation ; for Turks hate talking; and still less joking, for they detest 
laughing. They inquire like a parcel of anxious doctors, very kindly 
after each other’s health, and after the general salubrity of their respec- 
tive houses, for no one ever dreams of asking how his friend’s wife is; 
that would be considered the grossest breach of decorum. Draft-boards, 
and pipes, and coffee are introduced. Some play, others look on, and, 
save the rattling of the dice, very little is heard to interrupt the silence 
of the room. The Effendi’s clerk comes in occasionally, with a batch of 
unanswered letters in his hands, and whispers mysteriously to the Effendi, 
who either goes off into a violent fit of rage, or nods his consent in 
approval of what has been done, just as the contents of the letters are 
pleasing or the reverse. Most of these letters are from the overseers, or 
labourers in the Effendi’s silk-gardens, or olive-plantations; some few 
from people craving his assistance, others demanding repayment of loans 
of money; for there are but few of the Effendis of Antioch, though all 
rolling in riches, that are not indebted to some person or other for cash 
loans, as, such is their strange avarice, that though they possess (to use 
an Oriental expression) rooms full of money, they are loth to extract one- 
farthing from their treasures for their daily expenditure. 

“About ten a.m., the Effendi orders his horse, and followed by his 
pipe-bearer who is equally well mounted, takes a sedate ride in the en- 
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virons of the town. On Saturdays, in lieu of riding, he goes to the bath, 
but in either case he is pretty punctual as to the hour of his return. On 
reaching home, more pipes and coffee are produced, and he affixes his 
seal (for a Turk never signs his name) to the various business letters that 
his secretary has prepared, ready for dispatching. The cry from the 
minaret now warns him that it is the hour for mid-day prayer. Washing 
his hands, face, and feet, he proceeds to the sami (mosque), where he 
remains till it is time to breakfast; and when the breakfast is served, he 
goes through the forms of ablution again. After his meals, he is required 
to wash once more. 

*T may here remark, for the guidance of strangers, that there is 
nothing a Turk considers more degrading than the want of this scrupulous 
cleanliness in Europeans; and considering the climate, and the wisdom of 
doing in Rome as Rome does (apart from all other arguments), travellers, 
although seldom obliged to use their fingers as Turks do at their meals, 
ought strictly to adhere to this custom whilst amongst Orientals. 

“The effendi, after his breakfast, which is generally a very good one, 
and is prepared by the careful hands of the fair ladies of the harem, 
retires into his seraglio for a couple of hours’ siesta, during the heat of 
the day. In this interval, if a pasha, or a bosom friend, or the devil 
himself were to appear, and ask of the servants to see their master im- 
mediately, they would reply that he was asleep in the harem, and that it 
was as much as their heads were worth to disturb him. 

“ At about two p.M., the effendi is again visible. He then occupies 
his time in playing drafts, or reading a Turkish newspaper. At four, he 
goes once more to the mosque, and thence proceeds to the secluded gar- 
den, on the banks of the Orontes. Here several other effendis are sure 
to meet him, for it is their usual evening rendezvous. Carpets are spread; 
baskets of cucumbers and bottles of spirit produced; and they drink 
brandy, and nibble cucumbers, till nigh upon sundown. Sometimes ca- 
chouks, or dancing boys, dressed up in gaudy tinsel-work, and musicians, 
are introduced, for the entertainment of the party. By nightfall, every 
individual has finished his two—some more—bottles of strong agua vila, 
and they return homewards, and dine—and dine heartily. Coffee is then 
introduced, but nothing stronger—as they never drink spirit or wine after 
their evening meals. The nine o’clock summons to prayer, resounds from 
the minaret, and nine minutes after that, the effendi is fast asleep, and 
nothing under an earthquake would bring him forth from the harem again, 
till he rises simultaneously with the sun next day.”—Neale, vol. ii., pp. 
24—30. 


There is, further on, a companion picture of the life of a 
peasant in the Lebanon mountains, which we must hang up 
beside the other. The parts omitted, for lack of space, refer 
chiefly to the culture of silk :— 


“The natives are always industrious. In winter they stop at home 
and spin cotton, or weave coarse cloth for their own consumption. In 
early spring, while attending to their other avocations, they hatch the silk- 
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worm eggs, by carrying them about, wrapped up in cloth, under their 
arms. When the worms are hatched, they are handed over to the women, 
who feed them, and their husbands are occupied in gathering leaves for 
them. As the worm grows larger the labour increases, and by the time 
that the cocoon is formed, every branch on every mulberry-tree has been 
lopped off.” 


The cares connected with the worms, their food and their 
silk, occupy the peasant until the commencement of the 
grain harvest. 


“Tt is a fine sight at Suedia during the month of May, when all 
these wheels [for reeling off the silk] are whirring merrily away. The 
peasants look happy and contented, and from morning to night are work- 
ing and singing in all the glory of a fine spring day. About the end of 
the month, the mousoum is completed, and the medium quantity of silk 
produced for market may be reckoned at about seven hundred Turkish 
cantars, or three hundred and ninety thousand pounds of silk, which 
selling at twenty thousand piastres per cantar, yields a return of some- 
where near one hundred and twenty-five thousand pounds per annum. 

“The silk mousoum is hardly over, ere the peasants are occupied 
reaping the grain harvest. The men reap and the women and children 
glean. After the wheat harvest is past, all the gardens and grounds 
require to be ploughed, and towards the end of July everybody has oc- 
cupation in the vineyards, which are plentifully spread on the surrounding 
hills. The grapes are gathered; and quantities are sent to the Antioch 
market daily for the consumption of the inhabitants, while a portion is 
converted into wine. Some is distilled into spirits; some is boiled down 
and becomes beckmaze, a kind of saccharine matter, very much resem- 
bling, only infinitely better than molasses, and the remainder of the vine 
crop is dried as raisins, of which vast quantities are in demand, as the 
natives subsist almost entirely upon dried fruit and bread during their 
lengthy and oft-recurring fasts. By October, the mulberry-trees have 
sprouted out again, and this time the branches are not lopped off ; but the 
leaves are carefully gathered and given to the oxen and cattle, and then 
the peasant bethinks him of the approaching winter, and takes the pre- 
cautions requisite for providing against the wants of man and beast. 

“ He knows to a measure how much wheat is required for his house- 
hold, and adds a little more for the purposes of hospitality or charity. 
The women are busy making burgull, boiled wheat dried in the sun, and 
then ground to a substance like grits. Men are gathering olives, and 
extracting oil from some, and preserving the rest in salt and water. The 
sour pomegranate is boiled down into a substance, called nahr bekmaze, 
an acid much resembling the Indian tamarind, and made to serve for very 
much the same purposes. Enter a peasant’s hut about the middle of 
November, and you will see him in the midst of all these preparations : 
a mountain of onions is in one corner, round which are jars of various 
dimensions and ages, containing the household supply of oil, vinegar, 
wine, spirit, salt, butter, molasses, nahr bekmaze, olives in salt and water, 
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and dried cream-cheese. On strings that are stretched all across the room 
are hung festoons of dry red chillies, garlic, and mint. In a huge deal- 
box, with a monster padlock, the raisins and dried figs are safely stowed, 
beyond the reach of the children; and half the cottage is blocked up with 
fire-wood. In uncouth-looking baskets, covered with mud and lime, and 
which, in the dark, look like so many stout men wrapped up in sheets, 
the wheat and barley, etc., are kept. The space left to be occupied by the 
family is not very extensive ; but the floor is cleanly swept, and the mat- 
tresses are piled one above another all round the hut, and answer the 
purpose of cushions to lean against. A sheep-skin or two is spread here 
and there, to serve as seats for the most distinguished visitors. 

“The sun has just gone down, and the night is setting in chilly; so 
a glorious wood-fire is lit in the fire-place, which imparts a pleasant 
warmth to all the hut. The peasant and his family are seated in a circle, 
eating their evening meal—the principal repast of the day—and which 
consists of a goodly pillauf, made of burgul, and garnished with divers 
pickles, with the addition perhaps of a little fried meat or fish. The two 
cats, and the old dog, are quite distracted by the savoury odour of the 
feast; and whilst waiting as patiently as they can for the share they are 
sure to obtain, the old cock, accompanied by his half dozen wives, stalks 
coolly in, and picking up grains of pillauf en route, goes to roost on the 
top of the pile of fire-wood. The repast is finished; the cows have been 
milked; and locked up with the rest of the cattle for the night. The 
peasant has finished his evening pipe; the cottage door is locked; and 
darkness has scarcely set in, before the whole family give indisputable 
signs of their being fast asleep. 

“Such is the every-day life of the peasant at Suedia—Christian and 
Fellah, with very little variation.” —Neale, vol. ii., pp. 65—72. 


And here we must quit Mr. Neale, with a general impression 
that the second volume, on which we have scarcely touched, is 
considerably superior to the first, to which we have been mainly 
limited by the scope of our survey. The ground, also, is less 
common than Palestine; and the information here given re- 
specting beautiful parts and important towns of Syria, rarely 
visited by travellers, and of which we possess little recent infor- 
mation, is most acceptable, and will be much more referred to 
hereafter, as authority, than anything he has written respecting 
Palestine. 

We have but small space left for Mr. Churton’s Land of the 
Morning, which is, indeed, one of the kind of books that it is 
sufficient to characterize, as we have done in the early part of 
this article. 

Mr. Churton went from Egypt to Sinai, and thence to 
Palestine, via Petra, singing as he went.* We shall not attend 





a The work is interspersed with hymns, etc., composed at, or referring to, the 
chief localities. Some of them are above the common level of such compositions, 
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him here, but hasten with him to Jerusalem. It seems to have 
struck him as an unsavoury place :— 


“On Wednesday the rain still continued. The streets of poor Jerusalem 
were still filthy, almost beyond description—-mud and deep dirt being added 
to the usual heaps of human ordure, dung of dogs, sweepings of various 
filth and dust, that one sees at every angle and corner of frequented as well 
as of unfrequented streets. In the midst of some streets were gutters of filth 
and off-scourings: this is especially the case just below the Holy Sepulchre. 
Here the stench of raw hides, and public privies, ete., are combined. I 
would fain not enter upon this unpleasant subject, but it seems in some 
measure needed to illustrate prophecy (¢.g. Isaiah iv. 4; iii. 26; and 
li. 23; and also Luke xxi. 24); and the glory of the Lord in Jerusalem, 
and Jerusalem’s glory in her Lord, shall one day be all the more con- 
spicuous and remarkable, from the contrast with her present humiliation 
and pollution. As yet, I never saw streets abounding in the worst kinds 
of filth, as the streets and winding lanes of Jerusalem. Far different shall 
it be when her name is, “The LORD is there.” (See also Zech. xiv. 20.) 
—Churton, p. 136. 


We very much approve of the sensible remarks which 
Mr. Churton offers, respecting the “holy places.” They agree 
very considerably with the view of this matter which we have 
always ourselves entertained. He is speaking of the Holy 
Sepulchre :— 


“As this may be considered (supposing it to be the actual locality) as 
among the most holy spots to be found anywhere in Palestine, I would 
here state, once for all, that, to my mind, too much exactness seems sought 
for, both in this, and many other instances. The exact site of Calvary, 
and of the Holy Sepulchre, is a point more curiously interesting than really 
profitable to know. The words of the angel to the women apply even 
now: ‘He 1s RISEN: He Is Not HERE. Having read several works 
on the subject (Williams, Robinson, Wilson, Ferguson, Finlay, and others), 
I still incline to believe that the generally received site (though now so far 
within the walls) is probably correct. London, Oxford, and other cities, 
in their places of execution, such as Smithfield, and Bishop’s Gate, and 
Broad-street, seem to afford analogous cases. To my own mind, however, 
I confess that the general locality, and general (not precise) identities of 
spot, afford all that, in this respect, the heart can wish. Of the Sea of 
Tiberias, of the general locality of Nazareth, and of Bethlehem, and of 
Bethany, of the Mount of Olives, and even of the general identity (as a site) 
of the Garden of Gethsemane, there can, I think, be no reasonable doubt. 
Within the platform and area of the Harém of the Mosques of Omar and El 
Aska, stood, no doubt, the temple of Solomon. The Jordan, though probably 
with diminished stream, is the Jordan still, and little if any doubt can be 
entertained as to the lesser waters of Siloam. But so soon as the mind 
seeks after exact identity, nothing can ensue but chagrin and disappoint- 
ment. The very ground-level on which we tread may be raised ten, 
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sixteen, twenty, or it may be thirty feet above the then level of these 
‘ Holy fields, 

Over whose acres walked those blessed feet, 

Which eighteen hundred years ago were nailed 

For our advantage to the bitter cross.’ 
Rather let us look forward to the bright future, when this city shall 
indeed be the ‘ joy of the whole earth,’ and Israel’s land ‘the glory of all 
lands ’—even ‘ Thy land, O Immanuel.’ ”—Churton, pp. 136-7. 


There is a general impression that by means of cisterns, etc., 
Jerusalem is well supplied with water. From its elevated situation 
the place is necessarily deficient of natural supplies, and it ap- 
pears the rain water is less profusely collected than has been 
assumed. The supply, altogether, is scanty ; and Mr. Churton’s 
party paid more for washing here than anywhere during their 
travels. Mr. Ewald (the Bishop’s chaplain), in the latter part of 
the autumn of 1842, paid two shillings daily, and upwards, to ten 
shillings, for the daily supply of water. This may have been 
an unusual case however ; for further on, with reference to the 
year of his visit, our author remarks that—“ It is said at the 
present moment, as the latter rains have been unusually plen- 
tiful, Jerusalem has water sufficient for at least three years.” 

There is an interesting observation respecting the absence, 
at Jerusalem, of the usual effect of familiarity with venerated 
scenes upon the mind :— 

“Several of the English residents spoke of the effect of the scenes of 
Jerusalem, such as Gethsemane, the Mount of Olives, etc., as it were, 
growing upon them, the longer they stay in the place, rather than decreas- 
ing; that at first it was difficult to realize—everything seeming confused: 
but that subsequently daily sight, and repeated visiting them, only en- 
hances the interest. Mrs. V. said that, at first, when their children came 
in from a walk, and said, ‘ We have been to Gethsemane,’ or, ‘ We have 
been up to the top of the Mount of Olives,’ it caused a sort of feeling of 
profanation, and she was almost inclined to blame them for, as it were, 
profaning such consecrated names. But certainly, in none of the parties 
that we have seen at Jerusalem, does there appear, about such things, any 
unbecoming levity.” —Churton, pp. 188-9. 

We learn the curious fact “that very offensive slaughter 
houses are purposely placed in the Jewish quarters of the city. 
The filth is not removed, but the offal is burnt in fires.” In 
the times of the Bible such offal and other refuse of the 
town were indeed removed, but only to the Valley of Hinnom, 
to be burned there, fires being continually kept up for the pur- 
pose. The illustration of the ancient practice at the same spot 
is certainly remarkable, such not being a usual mode of dispos- 
ing of refuse by the Orientals. 

Our author is more observant than almost any recent tra- 
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veller of the plants and animals of the country; and we should have 
liked some account of the conversation he says that he had with 
the Consul at Jerusalem on the flowers and climate of Palestine. 
We should have desired to collect and digest the observations 
scattered through this work, had not the kindness of Dr. Robin- 
son secured for us an unpublished document on the subject, 
which we hope to find an early opportunity of presenting to our 
readers. 

Mr. Ckurton’s handsome volume—with its various attrac- 
tions of engravings, poetry, Scripture illustrations, and cheerful 
piety—will probably find much acceptance in families, being one 
of the very few books of travel in that country, in all respects, 
suited to this service. 


Z. 








THE EPISTLE TO DIOGNETUS. 


Introductory Remarks. 

Ara time like the present, when the first Christian authors are 
grossly misrepresented by two widely different classes of persons, 
such statements of doctrine, and such exhibitions of its proper 
effects upon their religious life, as they have left us in their own 
words, should be disentombed, and more generally circulated in 
an English dress. 

The two classes referred to, are— 

1. Romanists and Romanizers. These (taking the sound 
for the sense of the words of Horace) thus express themselves : 


‘* Vir bonus est quis ? 
Qui consulta patrum, qui leges juraque servat.”’ 


And yet they take very little pains, clearly and candidly, to tell 
us what the earliest of the said fathers believed and said, or 
whether they gave us any laws and ordinances at all. Brief ex- 
tracts, detached phrases, and passing references, are generally 
all we have of these—unless perhaps in the case of the cor- 
rupted text of Ignatius ; though even that is frequently a very 
doubtful supporter. 

2. The persons who delight to honour the “living present,” 
at the expense of the “dead past.” The others would have all 
life in the past, and none in the present ; these would have all 
life in the present, and none in the past; (we believe they both 
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are fraught with life ;) so they attempt to throw discredit upon 
all the early Christian writings, inspired and uninspired alike. 
What, forsooth, could such men know! ‘They scarcely had 
learned the alphabet of the doctrine of Jesus: they were there- 
fore most inapt at combining the scattered letters and syllables 
thereof into the breathing forms of words, and the intelligible 
sentences of the religious life! Whereas, we contend, and 
summon the evidence of their writings into court, that they 
were not mere dull scholars in the school of Christ, but men 
who had received the divine instructions so well, and imbibed 
the inspiration of Christianity so thoroughly, that they were 
able to produce in their lives such a work that, compared with 
it, the results of rationalistic and neologistic teachings as simi- 
larly exemplified in the life, are too often such as to prove that 
the tyro in the school of the Great Teacher, is verily living in 
these days after all. 

While these observations apply in all things to the writers 
of the New Testament, they are more or less applicable to those 
who immediately followed them, but lay claim to no such inspi- 
ration. 

The translator of the following epistle, brief, but beautiful 
in its earnestness and simplicity—though evidently touched by 
the hand of the innovator—has executed his task in the hope 
that some who have not done so, may be induced to examine 
well these remains of apostolic men,—men whose names may 
perish, as we see, but whose record is on high. Let such men 
have due honour. Amid circumstances of unparalleled difficulty 
they so lived as to prove the world unworthy of them, and gave 
such a turn to the tide of human affairs, that their influence 
will be felt to the remotest ages. 

In the translation of the epistle the rendering is generally 
literal, and always meant to give the true sense of the Greek ; 
of which no complete English translation with which the writer 
is acquainted, has before appeared. 


Prolegomena. [For the most part condensed from the 
edition of Hefele. | 

In 1592, Henry Stephens first published, with notes and a 
Latin version, this very valuable epistle ; which has been called 
one of the most precious remains of Christian antiquity. The 
authorship is by many assigned to Justin Martyr, and is there- 
fore often bound up with his works. But many think it much 
more ancient; as Tillemont, Nourri, Galland, and Lumper. 
Since then, G. Bohl, C. Semisch, and Otto, have discussed the 
question of authorship; the last for, the others against, the 
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claim for Justin. Semisch and Bohl, and those who take that 
view, argue from the difference of style: that Justin often quotes 
the Old Testament, with which he was familiar; while here it 
seems almost studiously avoided, even when as in sec. 1, 3, 4, 
almost necessary. ‘“ Besides,” says Semisch, “ this author differs 
from Justin in his views and treatment of idolatry.” Justin 
believed that there really existed in the statues of the pagan 
gods, spirits, which he calls dai/uoves, and supposes to receive 
the offerings made to them. Semisch says all that is neces- 
sary upon the style of the epistle, as compared with that of 
Justin. While that of Justin, says he, partakes of the mixed 
character which the Greek, after the age of Alexander the 
Great, gradually and almost universally assumed, the style of 
this epistle approaches the purity of classical diction. While 
Justin is negligent of rule and often incorrect, great exactness 
of expression is displayed in this epistle. While Justin ordi- 
narily limits himself to familiar and common terms, the writer 
of this epistle aims at lofty flights, and expresses himself in 
antithesis which is measured, select, and attractive. While 
Justin often breaks away from his subject by the interposition 
of some irrelevant idea, and speaks without logical sequence, 
the author of this epistle developes his ideas in regular logical 
connexion. Hence we altogether miss the peculiar manner of 
Justin, and find many words and phrases which he nowhere 
employs. 

Otto could not weaken this argument from style. 

Galland collects the arguments of others. First, The author 
professes to have been a hearer of the apostles ; sec. 11. Second, 
He often speaks of Christianity as of recent date; sec. 1, 2, 9. 
Third, This epistle is never named in enumerations of Justin’s 
works. 

Galland thinks the epistle was written before 70 a.p., from 
the reference to Jewish rites in sec. 3, 4, as if the temple still 
stood. But why could not any later Christian say this, when 
speaking against Judaism? Hefele thinks with Bohl that the 
author lived near apostolic times, from the simple and scriptural 
character, both of the doctrine and its mode of exhibition; 
which seems not so much to have flowed from studied imitation, 
as to be the true expression of the apostolical instruction which 
he had enjoyed. 

The authorship has been assigned to Clemens Romanus, and 
to Apollos. But Méhler, with more probability, ascribes it to the 
time of Trajan, from the reference to the persecutions in sec. 7, 
and from the antipathy to Judaism, which savours of the second 
century. 
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It is unknown who Diognetus was. M. Aurelius Antoninus 
had a tutor of the name, but this would be too late; the epistle 
dates nearer the apostles’ times. 

Bohl, Semisch, and Hefele, think sec. 11, 12, spurious ; for 
which the following reasons have been alleged :— 

a. The argument of the epistle closes with sec. 10. 

b. What follows in sec. 11, 12, is unconnected with what 
precedes. 

c. The praise of yv@ous in sec. 12, is inconsistent with what 
is said of mriotis in sec. 8. 

d. The two last sections do not address one reader only, but 
more. 

e. In sec, 11, the author professes to write by divine com- 
mand ; while in sec. 1, the epistle is said to be designed merely 
to answer the enquiries of a friend. 

We may add that the style of sec. 11, 12, is far inferior, and 
the expression much less free, indicating a flow of ideas much 

more constrained: indeed, in all respects, these two sections 
are considerably below sec. 1—10. 


The Epistle. 

1. Most excellent Diognetus: inasmuch as I perceive thee to 
be very zealous in learning the religion of Christians, and in 
making very minute and sedulous enquiries concerning them, 
in what God they confide, and how they worship ; since they all 
despise the world itself and contemn death; do not regard as 
gods those who are so reckoned by the Greeks, nor observe the 
Jewish superstition : also what that affection is, which they have 
towards one another; and why at length this new race (ryevos) 
or profession has come into being now, and not before :* I ap- 
prove of this your desire, and I pray God who vouchsafes unto 
us both to speak and to hear, that it may be given to me so to 
speak, that you may be profited when you hear; and to you s0 
to hear, that the speaker shall have no cause of regret. 

2. Come therefore, having purged thyself of all thoughts 
which preoccupy thy mind, repudiating custom which deceives 
thee, and becoming as it were a new man once more, since, as 
thou hast confessed thou art about to become the hearer of a 
new doctrine. 

See not only with thy eyes, but with thy understanding, 
what material or form they are of, whom you call and account 
gods. Is not one stone, like what is trodden under foot? Is 
not another brass, no better than the vessels which are made 





a This suggests the early date assignable to the Epistle. 
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for our use? This is wood, and already rotten! That is of 
silver, needing a man to guard it lest it be stolen! One is 
iron eaten by rust! another earthenware, in nowise superior 
to what is formed for the meanest purpose! Are they not all 
of corruptible matter? Are they not fabricated by means of 
iron and fire? Did not the sculptor make one of them, the 
brazier another, the silversmith another, and the potter another? 
Before being changed into this form by these men’s skill, was 
not each variously wrought by them, and is it not so now? 
Could not vessels which have been made of the same material 
be fashioned like unto them, if they fell into the hands of the 
same artificers? And again, could not these which are wor- 
shipped by you, be changed into vessels like to those, by human 
art? Are not all of them dumb, blind, inanimate, senseless, 
and motionless? Are they not all corruptible and perishable? 
These ye call gods! worship and serve! and in the end re- 
semble !? 

Ye hate Christians, because they do not count these gods! 
when, do not ye, who yet regard and think them such, treat them 
much more contemptibly than they? Do not you much more 
insult and reproach them, who worship those of stone and earth- 
enware unprotected: while you shut up those of silver and gold 
by night, and by day station keepers by them, lest they should 
be stolen? And by the honours which you think to pay them, 
you rather afflict them if they are endued with consciousness ; 
and if they are unconscious you convict yourselves,’ by worship- 
ping them with blood and the fumes of burnt fat. Which of you 
would endure this? who would suffer this to be done to him ? 
But indeed no man would voluntarily bear this infliction, 
because endowed with sense and reason. A stone bears it 
because it is unconscious. Wherefore ye prove [them destitute 
of ]¢ consciousness. I could say much more as to Christians 
not being subject to such gods; but if this should seem insuffi- 
cient to any one, I think it would be superfluous to say more. 

8. In the next place, I think you particularly desire to hear 
about their not worshipping the same as the Jews. 

The Jews then, even if they abstain from the aforesaid wor- 
ship, and would venerate and regard One God the Lord of All, 
yet, if like them, they render to Him the same service, are in 
error.’ Forif in what the Greeks offer to unconscious and dumb 
things, they present a specimen of folly; these, who think to 





b of. Ps. cxv. 8. 
¢ or condemn them by worshipping them with such things. The pronoun in the 
text is supplied. 
4 A lacuna in MS. as elsewhere when brackets, { ], are employed. 
e See Note « nN 2 
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offer the same to God, as though he were in need, might rea- 
sonably count them foolishness rather than godliness. For He 
who made heaven and earth, and all things which are in them, 
and who supplies us with all we need, requires none of these 
things himself, which He himself gives to those who think they 
give to him. Now they who think they offer sacrifice unto him 
by means of blood, the fumes of burnt fat, and holacousts, and 
that with these honours they grace him, appear to me—by 
thinking to confer something on him who needs nothing—not 
to differ from those who shew the same respect to dumb things, 
which cannot enjoy the honour. 

4, But as it regards their sensitiveness (yroodeés) about meats, 
and their superstitious observance of the Sabbath, their boasting 
of circumcision, and their pretence (eipwvévav) about fasting and 
new moons—things which are ridiculous and unworthy of men- 
tion—I do not suppose you will need information from me. 
For how can it be right/to receive some of the things which 
God created for the use of men, as created good («adas), and to 
reject others as useless and superfluous? And to belie God, as 
though he forbade any good to be done on the sabbath-day, how 
can it be otherwise than impious? And to glory in circumcision 
as a proof of election, as if on this account pre-eminently beloved 
of God ; how is it not worthy of contempt? And the making 
themselves attendants upon the stars and moon, in the observance 
of months and days ; and [the accommodating] the arrangements 
of God, and the changes of the seasons some tofeastings and others 
to mournings, according to their own inclinations, who will not 
account this the token much rather of foolishness than of piety. 

That Christians rightly abstain from the vanity and deceit 
of both, as well as from Jewish punctiliousness (roAutpaypoov- 
vys) and haughtiness, I think you have been sufficiently in- 
formed. But do not expect to learn from man the mystery of 
their peculiar religion. 

5. For Christians are not distinguished from the rest of men, 
either by their country, or speech, or customs. For they neither 
dwell in cities by themselves, nor use some strange dialect, nor 
is their mode of living remarkable. This system, moreover,' is 
not one invented by the ingenuity or thought of innovators ; nor 
do they (Christians) propound a human dogma, as some do. 
But while they inhabit both Greek and foreign cities, as the lot 
of each is cast, and follow the national customs in clothing, food, 
and whatever else pertains to ordinary life, they exhibit the 





f In MS. od is inserted, but clearly superfluous. 
9 i.e., of Jew and Greek alike. 
A padnuars in MS., probably for ud@nua 7). 
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admirable and confessedly original institution of their own 
polity. They inhabit their own fatherlands (7rarpédas), but it is 
as sojourners. They take their part in all things as citizens, 
and suffer all things as foreigners. Every strange country is 
their fatherland, and every one’s own country is a strange land.’ 
Like all men they marry and raise children, but do not abandon 
their offspring. They display a common table, but not a common 
[bed]. They are in the flesh, but do not live after the flesh. 
They dwell on earth, but are citizens of heaven’ They obey 
the laws which are enacted, but their private lives are superior 
to the laws. They love all, but are persecuted by all. They 
are unknown, and yet condemned: put to death, and made 
alive: poor, and making many rich: destitute of all things, and 
abounding in everything :* they are dishonoured, and in their dis- 
honour they are glorified ; they are defamed, and justified : they 
are reviled, and bless :’ they are reproached, and give honour : 
well-doers, they are punished” as wicked : punished, they rejoice 
as those who are made alive: by the Jews they are warred 
against as aliens; and they are persecuted by the Greeks: and 
they who hate them cannot name a reason for their enmity. 

6. But, to speak plainly, what the soul is in the body, that 
Christians are in the world. The soul pervades all the mem- 
bers of the body, and Christians all the cities of the world. The 
soul dwells in the body, but is not of the body; and Christians 
dwell in the world but are not of the world.” The soul, invisible 
in itself, is detained in a visible body ; and Christians are known 
to be in the world, but their piety remains invisible. The flesh 
hates the soul and wars against it—in nothing wronged by it, 
but because it forbids it to enjoy its pleasures; and the world 
hates Christians—in nothing wronged by them, but because 
they resist its pleasures. The soul loves the flesh, which hates 
it, and the members ; and Christians love those who hate them.’ 
The soul is shut up in the body, but itself preserves the body ; 
and Christians are detained in the world asin a prison, but they 
preserve the world.? The soul immortally dwells in a mortal 
tabernacle ; and Christians sojourn among the corruptible, ex- 
pecting incorruptibility in heaven. Though afflicted by food 
and drink, the soul grows better ; and Christians oppressed, daily 
multiply the more.” In such a position has God placed them, 
and one which it is not lawful for them to refuse. 








J Rom. viii. 13; Phil. iii. 20; John xvii. 16. 
k 2 Cor. vi. 10. ' 1 Cor. iv. 12. m i.e., put to death. 
" cf. Joh. xvii. 11, 14, 16. o of. Matt. v. 44. Pp Matt. v. 13. 
q 2 Cor. v. 1, seqq. r of. Ex. i. 12. 
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7. For, as I said, this thing was not confided to them as an 
earthly discovery, nor are they anxious to observe thus carefully 
a human invention, nor have they been entrusted with the 
stewardship of human mysteries; but the Almighty, the all- 
creating and invisible God himself, sent down from heaven 
among men, and established in their hearts the Truth, and the 
holy, incomprehensible Word. He did not, as one might have 
expected, send to men some servant, or angel, or ruler, or 
any of those who manage earthly things, or any of those to 
whom administrations are committed in heaven ; but the Maker 
and Framer of all things himself, by whom he created the 
heavens ; by whom he confined the sea within its own bounds; 
whose mysteries [i%. e. laws] all the elements’ faithfully observe ; 
from whom the sun received the measures of its daily courses, 
to keep them; whom, commanding it to shine by night, the 
moon obeys; whom the stars obey, following the course of the 
moon ; by whom all things are arranged, and limited, and 
governed,’—the heavens, and what is there, the earth, and what 
is there, the sea and what is there; fire, air, and the abyss ; what 
is on high, what is in the depth, and what is in the midst : Him 
he sent to them. Was it, then, as any man might suppose, for 
tyranny, and terror, and dismay? Nay, verily, but in clemency 
and gentleness. He sent him, as a King sending his son a 
King: He sent him as God (@edv). He sent him as unto 
men: He sent him as a Saviour; to persuade us, not to con- 
strain us, for God does not compel ; as inviting, not persecuting, 
he sent him: He sent him as a lover not as a judge—yet he 
will send him as a judge, and who will abide his coming.” 

[Do you not see] them (i. e. Christians) thrown to wild beasts 
that they may deny their Lord, but not overcome? Do you not 
see that the more they are who suffer, the more the rest in- 
crease?’ This does not seem to be the work of man; this is the 
power of God; these are the tokens of his coming. 

8. For what man perfectly knew what God is before his 
coming? Dost thou receive the vain and silly sayings of these 
trustworthy” philosophers, some of whom said God is fire?— 
whither they are themselves journeying, that they call God! 
others, water; others, some other of the elements which God 
created.” Now, if any of these sayings is admissible, it might 





s orotxeia, i. e. Stars, or the twelve signs of the Zodiac ; as often in Lat. and Gr. 
Fathers. 
t of. Col. i. 16, 17. u of. 2 Thess. ii. 8. Rev. vi. 17. 
» This passage seems to point to the times of Trajan. Conf. Mart. Ignat. 
sec. 6, ete. 
w déoniotwr, trustworthy, really, or in pretence, here the latter. 
« Nid. Cicero, de Nat. Deor., passim. 
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be shewn of the rest of the creatures, that each one is similarly 
God. But these are the marvels and tricks of jugglers. No 
man ever saw or declared Him ; He himself manifested himself. 
Now he manifested himself by faith, to which alone it is conceded 
to see God (ef. Heb. ii. 27). 

For the Lord and Creator of all, God, who made all things, 
and arranged them in order, was not merely loving toward man, 
but long-suffering. Now such he ever was, and is, and will 
be,—kind and good, gentle and true: and He alone is good; 
and He conceived a great and unutterable idea, which he com- 
municated to his Son alone. Now as long as he kept his wise 
counsel secret and undivulged, he seemed to neglect and forget 
us. But when, through his beloved Son, he revealed and mani- 
fested what had been prepared from the beginning, all things 
together (3dv@ Gua) he granted to us, both to share in his 
beneficence, and to see and handle him” Who among us ever 
expected so much? In himself, therefore, he, together with 
his Son, knew all things administratively.’ 

9. Wherefore, during time past, he permitted us to be 
carried as we would, by irregular impulses, being led by plea- 
sures and lusts; not, however, in any way gratified with our 
sins but enduring them,’ nor well pleased with that time of 
unrighteousness, but preparing the mind’ of righteousness ; 
that, at that time proved unworthy of life, by our own works, 
we should now be counted worthy, through the goodness of 
God; and (having shewn it to be impossible of ourselves to enter 
into the kingdom of God) that we might now become able by the 
power of God. When our iniquity was full, and it was fully 
manifest that its wages, punishment and death, awaited us; and 
when the time came which God ordained finally to display his 
kindness and power—how that, of his surpassing affection and 
love for us, he did not hate us, neither rejected us, nor recalled 
our sins to mind, but was long suffering and patient,—He him- 
self bore our sins;* He himself gave up his own son a ransom 
for us, the Holy for the unholy, the Harmless for the evil, 
the Just before the unjust, the Incorruptible for the corrupt- 
ible, the Immortal for the mortal. And what else could cover 
our sins but his righteousness? How can we, unholy and 





¥ of. Luke xxiv. 39. 1 Johni. 1. 

® olxovouxa@s. Hefele’s Latin version, is, juwta economiam [divinam], but no 
word seems so nearly to convey the sense as the one above. 
@ ef. Acts xvii. 30. 

> rdv vooy THs dix. If this is the true reading, it denotes apparently a scheme 
as existing in the mind. But if viv be adopted, with xapdy understood, better sense 
would be made, and the construction more regular ; the same as in the next clause. 

© Matt. xxiii. 32. 1 Thess. ii. 16. 4 eof. Is. liii. 4, ete. 
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godless, be justified, but by the Son of God alone? O sweet 
exchange, inscrutable designs, unlooked for favours !—that the 
iniquity of many should be hidden by One righteous, and that 
the righteousness of one should justify many sinners! There- 
fore having proved, in time past, the inability of our nature 
to attain unto life, and now having exhibited a Saviour able to 
save even the impossible (ra ddvvata), by both he willed us to 
confide in his goodness, to account him our Supporter (tpod¢ea), 
Father, Teacher, Counsellor, Physician, Wisdom, Light, Honour, 
Glory, Strength, and Life, and not to take anxious thought for 
raiment and for meat. (Matt. vi. 25, 28.) 

10. If thou also shouldst desire and receive this faith, first 
[thou wouldst obtain] the knowledge [of the goodness of God], 
For God loved men, for whom he made the world, under whom 
he put all things which are therein ;° to whom he gave reason 
and mind ;/ whom alone he permitted to look towards himself; 
whom he fashioned after his own image ;’ to whom he sent his 
only begotten son,” and to whom he has promised a kingdom 
in heaven, and will give it to those who have loved him. 
When thou understandest, with what joy dost thou think to be 
filled! How wilt thou love him who first loved thee!/ And, 
loving him, thou wilt be an imitator of his goodness. And wonder 
not if man can become the imitator of Godt If He wills, he 
can. Now to be happy is not to have power over one’s neigh- 
bours, nor to wish to possess more than the feebler, nor to be 
rich and to compel those who are subordinate: neither in these 
things can any one imitate God. But these are separate from 
his Majesty. But he, who bears his neighbour’s burden,’ who, 
in that wherein he abounds, wishes to benefit him that therein 
is deficient, who holds, as from God, whatever he has received 
and ministering the same to those who need,” is the god of the 
receivers—he is the imitator of God. 

Then shalt thou who art on earth, perceive that God governs 
in heaven ;* then shalt thou begin to utter the mysteries of 
God; then thou shalt love and admire those who are punished 
for refusing to deny God; then shalt thou condemn the impos- 
ture and deceitfulness of the world—when thou hast learned 
that the true life is in heaven; when thou shalt despise what 
here seems to be death; when thou fearest that which is death 
indeed, which is reserved for those who shall be condemned to 
the eternal fire, that shall torment to the end those who are 





e Ps. viii. 6. J Job xxxii. 8. g Gen. i. 27. h John iii. 16 
11 Cor. ii. 9; Jas. i, 12. J 1 John iv. 10, 19. & Eph. v. 1. 
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delivered up unto it. Then, when thou dost know of that fire, 
thou shalt admire and count happy those who for righteousness’ 
sake’ endure the fire [in this world. ] 

11. I do not discourse of what I know not, nor rashly per- 
suade, but having been a disciple of apostles, I am. become a 
teacher of the Gentiles. That which has been committed to me, 
I minister to those who become worthy disciples of the truth. 
For who that has been rightly instructed, and been begotten by 
the loving Word,” does not seek to learn the things which 
have been clearly shewn by the Word unto the disciples, to 
whom the Word manifested them when he appeared, speaking 
plainly (but not understood by unbelievers) when he declared 
them to the disciples? Those who were accounted faithful by 
him, were taught the mysteries of the Father, wherefore he sent 
the Word to appear to the world—He, who having been despised 
by the people, and preached by the apostles, was believed on by 
the Gentiles. He who was from the beginning, was recently 
manifested and found [in the flesh,] and is ever born afresh in 
the hearts of the saints; who is eternal, but to-day reckoned as 
ason: by whom the church is enriched, and grace extended, is 
multiplied among the saints—grace, which gives understanding, 
makes mysteries manifest, declares the times, rejoices over the 
faithful, and gives to those who seek—by whom the boundaries 
of faith are not broken through, nor the landmarks of the fathers 
transgressed.” Moreover, the fear of the law is commended, 
and the grace’ of the prophets is known, the faith of the gospels 
is established, the tradition of the apostles is observed, and the 
grace of the church is exultant. If you grieve not that grace, 
you shall know what the Word speaks; by whom he will, and 
when he will. For whatever we were moved to utter by the 
will of the Word commanding us, we diligently communicated 
with you, for love of the things revealed unto us. 

12. Which things, if you diligently read and hear, ye shall 
know how great things God confers on those who love him 
aright, who become a paradise of delight, producing in them- 
selves the tree ; which bears all manner of fruit, flourishes luxu- 
riantly, and is adorned with varied fruits. For in this place‘ 





0 Matt. v. 10, 12; Jas. v. 11. 

P Or, ppoopiAhs, in nominative, Verbo amicus factus, Maranus. ¢f. Col. i. 
21, 22; and 2 Cor. v. 19. 

9 cf. 1 Tim. iii. 16. 

r ‘Decrees unanimously agreed to by the Fathers.”’—Bohl. Rather, the opi- 
nions which those who preceded generally regarded as orthodox, comp. expression in 
Prov. xxii. 28. 
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has been planted the tree of knowledge and the tree of life. 
Now the tree of knowledge does not destroy, but disobedience 
destroys. For that which is written is not uncertain, how God, 
from the beginning, planted the tree of knowledge in the midst 
of paradise ;* by knowledge directing to life, which the first 
men did not properly use, and so were made naked through 
the deceitfulness of the Serpent. For life was not secure without 
knowledge, nor knowledge without true life. Wherefore they 
were planted near to each other. Which influence (i. e. for 
mutual security, and arising from their proximity) the apostle 
observing, and finding fault with the knowledge which is applied 
to life without the condition of truth, says, “ knowledge puffeth 
up, but charity edifieth.”" For he who thinks he knows any- 
thing, without the knowledge which is true and attested by life, 
knows it not, is deceived by the Serpent, and has not loved life.” 
But he who understands with fear, and seeks for life, plants in 
hope, and looks for fruit. Let knowledge be unto thee a heart, 
and true doctrine,” when received, thy life. Producing the tree 
and bearing the fruit whereof, thou shalt always gather what is 
approved of God, what the serpent does not handle, nor deceit 
touch; neither is Eve [then] corrupted, but as a virgin is 
trusted.” Salvation is shewn, and apostles are instructed, the 
Lord’s passover advances, the choirs assemble, and are orderly 
arranged; and, teaching the saints, the Word is glad, by 
whom the Father is glorified: to whom be glory for ever: 


Amen. 
B. H. C. 





« By means of true knowledge, God shewed the right way to life; but man abused 
the privilege, and fell. 
» 1 Cor. viii. 1. w of. 1 Cor. viii. 2. * Or, wisdom, Adyos. 
¥ Those in whom this true knowledge obtains a place will find it a constant pre- 
servative from sin, and a source of perpetual blessing. 
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ISRAEL AFTER THE FLESH. 


Israel after the Flesh; the Judaism of the Bible separated from 
its Spiritual Religion. By Witu1am Henry Jounstone, 
M.A., Chaplain of Addiscombe. London: John W. Parker. 
1850. 

THe question, Whereto serveth the law? has always been one 

of great interest, and has, perhaps, obtained a full solution in but 

few minds. The Mosaic institutes have not been understood 
either by Christians or Jews. By the former they have been 

considered in too mystical a point of view; by the latter, in a 

point of view too literal. The Jew, we are sure, is the more 

widely removed from the true interpretation, because he looks 
not to Him who came to fulfil the law; at the same time, the 

Christian does not discriminate that which is essentially Jewish, 

and, consequently, fails of the true meaning. It may safely be 

said that the greater number of those writers who have applied 
their attention specially to the Pentateuch have had their own 
collateral objects in view, by which they have been biased. 

The Romish Church has always aimed at transferring the 

splendour of Levitical ceremonies, and the authority of the 

Levitical priesthood to Christian worship, and to the Christian 

ministry. A new Jerusalem has in that system been reared in 

Rome, and each of their houses of worship presents a mimicry 

of the temple of Solomon. Those who follow in the wake of 

the Romish interpreters, we mean all those who are anxious to 
give an overstrained importance to sacramental acts, and gene- 
rally to the sacerdotal order, find in the Jewish rites a conve- 
nient argument to forward their purpose. The old Puritans, 
on the other hand, and with them all in recent times who ex- 
aggerate what they term “the headship of Christ over the 
Church,” revelled in the notion of a theocracy. The Mosaic 
law was found to admit of most extensive application to modern 
affairs, and when the sturdy warriors fought for liberty of con- 
science against the Prelatical royalists of their day, they 
wielded, according to their favourite expression, “the sword 
of the Lord, and the sword of Gideon.” There is another class 
of writers, differing widely from either of the above, who under- 
rate the importance of the Mosaic system altogether. They 
almost question the inspiration of the Old Testament Scriptures, 
and would recommend their investigation only so far as light 
might be afforded to the writings of Evangelists and Apostles. 
Their favourite idea is that all the law has been fulfilled by 
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Christ, that he has in all respects superseded it, completing in 
his person all the types, and in his acts fulfilling its obligations, 
so that henceforth the believer may regard the law as that 
with which he has no concern, and is bound to rejoice alone in 
the promises and privileges of the Gospel. The tendency of 
these views is, in the strictest sense of the term, antinomian. 

We say that most of the writers who have investigated the 
Mosaic institutes, have been prompted by an extraneous ob- 
ject. Mr. Johnstone, whose work we now commend toeour 
readers, is an exception to this remark. He has applied himself 
with singular impartiality, and with a degree of patient research 
that is evident in every page, to ascertain, if possible, the nature 
and spirit of the Levitical system. His labours have been re- 
warded by his being enabled to suggest an original line of 
thought upon this perplexing subject of inquiry, and though his 
results do not amount, as he seems to think to discoveries, and 
are, in many instances, dependent on nicely balanced reasoning, 
we may consider the entire argument as highly valuable, indi- 
cating, as it does, an enterprising spirit of inquiry duly held in 
check by a cautious habit of thought. 

Before we proceed to notice Mr. Johnstone’s mode of treat- 
ment, we may be permitted briefly to enunciate some of our 
own views, which we had always held in reference to the nature 
of the Mosaic covenant. We think it the more necessary to do 
this as Mr. Johnstone is disposed to overrate the novelty of this 
position. Thus he remarks in his introductory chapter :— 


“When I commenced this investigation, I confess I did so with the 
vague impression that the Old Covenant meant an engagement entered into, 
wherein God promised to give life and immortality on condition of per- 
forming the whole law. But when disregarding human theories, I looked 
into the Bible, I discovered (and I do not hesitate to say I was startled 
by the discovery) that the Old Covenant, everywhere spoken of in both 
the Old and the New Testaments, which, when the Epistle to the Hebrews 
was written, was ‘ ready to vanish away,’ was, in plain words, nothing of 
the kind.”—p. 7. 

But to proceed with an enunciation of our views. The Mo- 
saic covenant appears to have been intended to serve only a 
temporary purpose. So far from its being a “ development” of 
patriarchal religion, it was a retrogression, as respects the pri- 
vilege of the worshipper. Many hindrances which had not 
previously existed, the exclusiveness of the priesthood, and the 
cumbrous nature of the worship, kept him “afar off.” The 
law, we say, was inferior to that which went before. We are 
expressly told that the covenant that was confirmed before 
(rpoxexupwpévnv) of God in Christ, the law which was four 
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hundred and thirty years after, cannot disannul, that it should 
make the promise of none effect. (Gal. iii. 17.) Moreover, the 
Christian dispensation is, in the inspired argument of St. Paul, 
made to approximate more closely with that of the patriarchs. 
“If ye be Christ’s, then are ye Abraham’s seed, and heirs accord- 
ing to the promise.” (ver. 29.) Now the law came from God, 
and yet it contained elements that admitted of decay and wax- 
ing old. Not one jot nor one tittle of it was to pass away until 
all was fulfilled; but it would appear that a few centuries 
sufiiced for the establishment, for the use, and for the dissolu- 
tion of some of its provisions. On the other hand, it enunciated 
principles that were eternal; “ weightier matters” there were, 
on which the hand of time could have no dissolving influence. 
These considerations would suggest to any thoughtful mind a 
comparison with the dispensations that respectively went before 
and followed after, whereby it will be found that that which is 
peculiar to the Mosaic system, is an addition of ceremonials, a 
suppression of certain doctrines, and the observance of customs 
which implied a nation of small extent, and bound by the closest 
social ties; and these customs enforced by the sanction of tem- 
poral rewards and punishments. At the same time, we observe 
that the patriarchal religion was not lost. The law in itself 
made no direct allusions to a future state, or to the immortality 
of the soul; but the example of Abraham was universally fami- 
liar, to whom promises were made, but only partially in this life 
fulfilled ; who looked for a city which hath foundations, whose 
builder and maker is God. Job’s evangelical faith, too, was on 
permanent record; graven, we might say, with an “iron pen 
and lead in the rock :” and with this harmonized the language of 
David in the Psalms, and of Daniel, at the close of his prophecy, 
clearly shewing that a faith which was not expressly propounded 
in the Levitical code, had really been transmitted from patri- 
archal times. In other words, vital spiritual religion, which 
“looked not to the things which were seen, but to those which 
were unseen,” was to be found in the midst of a dispensation 
which appeared to be, in a great degree, of a carnal and tem- 
poral character. The doctrine of a future life, we might add, 
was received by the majority of the nation, even in our Lord’s 
time ; and if a particular sect repudiated it, its scepticism was 
not the result of any deficiency in the Scripture, but of an 
infusion of pagan philosophy. The moral law, moreover, was 
less Jewish than patriarchal. The two commandments, on 
which hung all the law and the prophets, had been promulgated 
as much to those who lived ages before Moses. Even the 
fourth commandment, which too many unhappily are apt to 
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regard as an arbitrary statute of the theocracy, began with the 
word “remember,” to couple it with the laws of an antecedent 
dispensation. Another feature has never escaped us; that as a 
more privileged system of religion had existed before the law 
was established, so at the introduction of Christianity it was 
not authoritatively made to cease, but survived until the de- 
struction of the temple and city, and the dispersion of the 
Jewish people, made a continuance of Levitical rites impossible. 
It would appear also, that our Lord during his ministry, and 
his apostles subsequently to his crucifixion, adhered as Jews to 
the ordinances of Moses; whilst it was decreed by the first 
council of Jerusalem, that not even circumcision could be en- 
forced upon Gentiles; implying that these observances were 
national, but not universally essential ; requisite to the Jew as 
such, but not to the seeker of eternal life. 

We give this slight sketch of the subject, as it had presented 
itself to our mind before entering upon a perusal of Mr. John- 
stone’s pages. We do so in order that we may, with greater 
facility, point out the special features on which this acute in- 
vestigator has laid the greatest stress. Throughout the work he 
strongly insists on the exclusively temporal character of the 
Levitical covenant, a position which he endeavours to establish 
in his first chapter. We are disposed to admit, with him, that 
the law was never intended as a covenant of individual justifi- 
cation; indeed the idea that it was so intended may have, ina 
great degree, originated in a mistaken apprehension of the 
apostle’s reasoning against the Jewish view of this point. Sup- 
posing that a covenant of works could have yielded an eternal 
reward to man in his sinless state, had he stood firm, it would 
be nugatory in the case of all those who bring a sinful nature 
under its requirements, and these are necessarily coextensive 
with the entire race. What, then, was the Levitical covenant? 

Let Mr. Johnstone answer for himself :— 


‘That covenant had nothing whatever to do with eternal life (except 
by way of type or suggestion); it had nothing whatever to do with any, 
except with the nation of Israel; and nothing whatever with any mere indi- 
vidual in that nation. It was made with the nation collectively, and was 
entirely temporal. God promised to give the land of Canaan to the nation 
of Israel, only so long as the nation collectedly acknowledged Jehovah as 
the one God.”—>p. 7. 


Many will find a difficulty in acknowledging this proposition, 
just as it stands, because there is much in the law which is of 
eternal import, and there are many cases mentioned in Scripture 
history of God’s dealing with individuals, on account of their 
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particular sins. The covenant is acknowledged by Mr. Jobn- 
stone to have been originally made with Abraham. With him 
it was a matter of individual concern, “I am the Almighty 
God: walk before me, and be thou perfect, and I will make my 
covenant between me and thee, and will multiply thee exceed- 
ingly.” (Gen. xvii. 1,2.) And when the patriarch had manifested 
his faith and obedience by his cheerful readiness to offer Isaac 
upon the altar, the covenant was renewed in him. “In thy 
seed shall all nations of the earth be blessed, because thou hast 
heard my voice.” (xxii. 18). It is the same patriarch who dis- 
cerns, in the temporal promise of the land of Canaan, the reve- 
lation of future glory in a spiritual state ; “ He looked for a city 
which hath foundations, whose builder and maker is God.” 
(Heb. xi. 10.) We can understand that Mr. Johnstone is not 
unmindful of these points, apparently at variance with his 
argument, as he has subscribed to the doctrine that “the Old 
Testament is not contrary to the New; for both in the Old 
and New Testament everlasting life is offered to mankind by 
Christ, who is the only Mediator between God and man, being 
both God and man. Wherefore they are not to be heard 
which feign that the old Fathers did look only for transitory 
promises.” (Art. ix.) We say that these points are apparently 
at variance with Mr. Johnstone’s argument, although they admit 
of being traced to an independent principle. ‘The national 
covenant and the moral law are blended, and yet not so entirely 
but that we may distinguish between them. Besides, the 
national covenant always prefigured the new and better covenant, 
being a shadow of good things to come, so that there was not 
an ordinance connected with it that had not a spiritual meaning, 
and which does not become associated in the mind with heavenly 
realities. It requires, therefore, some caution before we sever 
them from these higher relations, and interpret them exclusively 
in connexion with a political system. On this account Mr. John- 
stone’s theory, although it is in many respects well founded, 
occasionally indicates a recklessness bordering on irreverence. 
This is only too consistent with his views of the inspiration of 
Scripture ; views, which do not hinder him from using such 
expressions as “ with the same design, the Lawgiver took advan- 
tage,” etc. (p. 82), and, “The author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, with his extraordinary intimacy with every turn in 
the Old Bible, would appear not only to have used the Greek 
version, but not to have known the Hebrew.” (p. 180.) 

We are most glad, notwithstanding, to stand upon Mr. John- 
stone’s platform and consider the Levitical covenant asa national 
treaty, the possession of the Land of Canaan as the stipulated 
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national privilege, circumcision as the national sign of the cove- 
nant, the sacrifices (reserving the holacousts as offerings for sin, 
appointed previously to the Levitical system) as federal rites, 
connected with the holding of the territory, and the great law of 
the covenant to be “Thou shalt have none other Gods but 
Jehovah.” It is quite clear that God continually dealt with the 
nation as such, not always visiting the sins upon the individuals 
who committed them, or even upon the nation in their own day, 
but reserving the punishment for the third or fourth generation, 
It is clear, also, that many sins were committed simultaneously 
by individuals in large numbers, which did not result in national 
punishment, and for the reason that they were not strictly 
national sins, or violations of the national covenant. This 
feature of the inquiry is traced, in the volume before us, with 
most elaborate care, and the result is made very intelligible that 
where there was a national surrender of the acknowledgement 
of Jehovah, punishment followed, whilst, if the sin fell short of 
this, the divine wrath was stayed, seeing that it did not amount to 
arupture of the covenant. Thus, the idolatry of the ten tribes, 
as well as of Judah, in worshipping the gods of the nations, led 
to the captivity, from which the former never returned ; and the 
rejection of Jesus, as God manifest in the flesh, was followed by 
yet more signal vengeance, the destruction of the temple, and 
the dispersion of the whole people. 

We heartily approve of Mr. Johnstone’s remark that the re- 
jection of Jesus was a rupture of the covenant. 

“ It was 1800 years that they were chased from the land by 
the Romans, and they have never since returned to it. And 
why? How isit that this people have been cast out of the land, 
when God engaged upon his own truth to give it them, so long 
as they did not reject him? 

“ Does any one accuse God of having broken his own cove- 
nant? That be far from us! In Him there is no vari- 
ableness, neither shadow of turning. God would not have re- 
jected them, had they not rejected Him. 

“They did reject Jehovah when He visited them in great hu- 
mility ; when they cried out, We will not have Him to reign 
over us. They did, when they stood before Pilate’s Preetorium, 
invoke upon themselves the consequences of rejecting Him. 
From that day to this, in spite of individual conversions, the 
nation is obstinately set upon thrusting from them the Son of 
God ; they show no signs of repenting; they are not permitted 
to reoccupy the land.” (p. 33.) 

We cannot stay to comment on the chapter on Federal In- 
stitutions. ‘Their relation to the Jewish polity is very clearly 
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shewn, and renders this portion of the argument of great value. 
Their relation to the Gospel is also brought out with peculiar 
clearness, and their authoritative cessation referred to as in- 
volved in the destruction of the temple. 

If, then, we are to conceive a nation sprung from a single 
family, united in the bond of a covenant with God, each male 
bearing in his own person the token of the covenant, and all 
engaged implicitly to obey the laws of the theocracy; if we are 
to imagine the territory which was appropriated to them, and 
which was theirs so long as the fundamental law was not broken, 
to what purpose, we proceed to ask, was the isolation of this 
family, with its territory, scarcely more than a geographical 
degree in extreme length? We might say that this was the 
preparation of a candlestick which was to carry “ the light of 
the world.” The nations were fast lapsing into darkness, and, 
consistently with the divine dealings, both in nature and grace, 
twilight was made to precede the effulgence of the dawn. The 
law was added because of transgressions, and “though it could 
not impart spiritual religion, it introduced the world to it.” 
Mr. Johnstone has answered the question, and amplified the 
apostolical reply in a masterly manner. He shews that Israel 
was at least made acquainted with the unity of God, his imme- 
diate and sensible providence over human affairs, the fact that 
he vouchsafes to the world manifestations of himself, and his 
immateriality. It is to be remembered that the Christian re- 
ligion is indebted for its technology to the Jewish, and although 
the Israelite worshipper, as he contemplated the type, saw not 
the antitype, and was bound to the “rudiments of the world,” 
yet we, on looking back, are able to supply what was lacking by 
means of the higher revelation which has been given us. Our 
author truly observes that “the types were really shadows, not 
substances ; introductory to religion, but not religion; and the 
apostolical types in the Epistle to the Hebrews are clearly such 
as would prepare the world for Christianity, but by no means 
could be Christianity.” (p. 81.) 

That the doctrine of a future life was held by the nation of 
Israel Mr. Johnstone admits, but denies that it was expressly 
revealed in the law. This we think a reasonable view. It was 
rather one of the first principles of natural religion on which 
patriarchs built hopes, and psalmists declared their hearts’ ex- 
perience, whilst prophets avowed their belief in more explicit 
terms. He shews that Warburton’s reasoning on this point was 
partly right, but that he erred in supposing that Judaism had a 
distinct reference to individuals rather than to the nation at 
large. It may be noticed that the passage by which our Lord 
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silenced his opponents among the Sadducees implies a resurrec- 
tion only by considerations deduced from natural religion. 


** When he said so solemnly,” remarks Mr. Johnstone, “that God is 
not the God of the dead, but of the living, for all live unto him; he in- 
tended to teach that if God was their God, he would have blessed them. 
They did not obtain the covenanted blessings ; and therefore, if they died 
everlastingly, he was less their God than he was of the prosperous wicked.” 
—p. 123. 


We wish we could convey to our readers a more explicit 
view of the reasoning employed by Mr. Johnstone, for substan- 
tiating the national character of the Jewish covenant. We 
again say that we receive his arguments with caution, and would 
desire to balance them very maturely before we pronounce upon 
them. It generally happens that where a subject is involved in 
complexity, a writer cannot produce a clear and distinct theory 
without having recourse, however unintentionally, to sophistical 
reasoning. That Judaism was a national polity we all assert, 
(Mr. Johnstone asserts it absolutely ;) that it was a system of 
individual religion, he denies; and we cannot quite agree with 
him. That the two principles intermingled, seems more pro- 
bable ; and even here Mr. Johnstone will admit that there was 
an under-current of natural, and perhaps traditional, religion, 
coexistent with the law that had been “ added.” 

To the latter portion of the work we can extend a much less 
qualified approbation. Indeed we have seldom read a more 
masterly exposition of the working of Judaism, at the time of 
the first preaching of Christianity. This will render the volume 
of great value; and though its weight necessarily depends on 
the validity of the reasoning brought forward in the early part 
of the book, yet is it in a degree independent of the principles 
there established. No more interesting questions can be pro- 
pounded, than those which relate to the Jewish element of early 
Christianity. Without fully appreciating the distinction, how 
are we to understand the sermon on the mount, the errors of 
Pharisees and Sadducees, and our Lord’s mode of combating 
them, the ritual observance adopted by Jesus and his apostles, 
and the disputes about circumcision which divided the church 
at an early stage? For fourteen years after the ascension, the 
church was Hebrew-Christian ; and so long as Jewish converts 
remained in the land, and the temple reared its head, they were 
bound as Jews to keep the law and observe the customs which 
Moses had established. The hopes of the nation, even in their 
dispersion, are intended by the God of Israel to be directed to a 
territorial restoration. And it is doubtful whether any success- 
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ful effort can be made towards Christianizing them, by those 
who do not recognize these hereditary promises and privileges. 
On these points Mr. Johnstone makes many valuable remarks, 
to which we can do no more just now than refer our readers, 
with the utmost confidence that they cannot fail to derive much 
suggestive material of thought. 

CD 








REMARKS ON 1 CHRON. vi. 16—38. 


Proressor Hengstenberg, in his valuable Dissertations on the 
Genuineness of the Pentateuch,« adduces the peculiar Levitical 
character of the name Elkanah, as a corroborative proof that 
the prophet Samuel belonged to the tribe of Levi. The direct 
proof of this is contained in 1 Chron. vi., which has preserved the 
genealogy of this particular family from Jacob down to the era 
of Solomon. To those who are disposed to pass over many por- 
tions of Holy Scripture, as containing information of no import- 
ance, or to cavil at them as needless and unedifying repetitions, 
the chapter before us speaks with no uncertain sound ; admo- 
nishing us to beware of treating lightly what the Divine Spirit 
has deemed worthy of a place in the sacred canon. 

I. In the first place, this apparently dry and unnecessary 
list of names throws an interesting and important light on a 
transaction long since past. On turning to Num. xxvi. (another 
chapter of “ dry” genealogical details like this in Chron.), we 
find (v. 9, 10) a slight mention of the rebellion of Korah, 
Dathan, and Abiram ; to which is appended (v. 11) this brief 
and seemingly casual remark, “ Notwithstanding the children 
of Korah died not.” This verse again (as Graves and Blunt 
have shewn) throws back an important light on Num. xvi. ; 
clearing up what would otherwise have remained at least doubt- 
ful, as to the fate of the children of Korah. But this short 
verse has a prospective as well as a retrospective value ; and it 
is to this point the reader’s attention is more especially invited ; 
not only as illustrating our chapter in Chron., but as furnishing 
proof of the oneness, the symmetry, and the mutual dependence 
of the several parts of the inspired word. We believe that as 
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Biblical researches continue to be prosecuted, it will become 
more and more apparent that no book, no chapter, no verse, is 
without its use; that nothing is recorded without a purpose; 
and thus we shall be led to the only safe, because the only ra- 
tional, conclusion, that “ Ali Scripture is given by inspiration 
of God, and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, 
for instruction in righteousness.” 

We have seen then that Num. xvi. receives important light 
from Num. xxvi. 11. Equally important is the light which 
Num. xxvi. 11. and 1 Chron. vi. mutually cast upon each other, 
We naturally ask why we are told in the former passage that 
the children of Korah were not involved in their father’s de- 
struction. The latter furnishes the answer to this enquiry. If 
we possessed only the general narrative of Num. xvi., without 
the brief but valuable information comprised in Num. xxvi. 11, 
we should be startled at the discovery that in 1 Chron. vi. we 
have a long list (including the illustrious names of Samuel and 
Heman) of the descendants of this very Korah, who, from the 
general terms of the original narrative, and in the absence of 
further particulars, would seem to have perished from the earth 
with “all that appertained” tohim. The fact, however, thus spe- 
cified, of the exemption of Korah’s children from destruction, re- 
moves every difficulty, while it links together in perfect harmony 
two widely separated and seemingly contradictory documents. 

II. We have observed how this chapter in 1 Chron. illus- 
trates and supplements the early history of the book of Num- 
bers. Let us now examine it more closely, and endeavour, from 
an analysis of its contents, to elicit yet further proof of its 
intrinsic importance. 

Our attention is of course confined to the line of Korah, the 
son of Izhar, who was the second son of Kohath, son of Levi. 
With the priestly line, derived from the eldest son of Kohath, 
and with the descendants of the other sons of Levi, we have no 
concern : our view is therefore limited to the verses from 16 to 
38, inclusive. 

1. The first thing that strikes us, on an attentive inspection 
of these verses, is the fact that there are two genealogical lists 
of this family ; one in a descending, the other in an ascending 
series. This, so far from being a superfluous repetition, will 
prove, as we shall see, a most valuable aid to our investigations. 

2. Another observable point is, that these lists, although 
here placed in juxtaposition, were originally drawn up at dif- 
ferent times, and for different purposes ; and are therefore per- 
fectly independent documents. (1.) The first (v. 16—28) has 
evidently been taken from the archives of the tribe of Levi; 
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while the second (v. 33—38) is as evidently derived from the 
family register of the musician Heman. (2.) Moreover, the 
two lists, it will be observed, are not coextensive. The extreme 
points of the one are Levi and the sons of Samuel ; of the other, 
the grandson of Samuel and the father of Levi: which shews 
that the second is not a mere inversion of the first. (3.) Ano- 
ther proof of the independence of the two documents arises 
from the remarkable dissimilarity of their respective names: 
not more than half of the twenty-three descents possessing 
names precisely the same in both. 

These considerations are important ; for they enable us to 
employ the two lists as distinct and independent witnesses, 
whose points of agreement leave us no doubt that we are tread- 
ing on firm ground, while any discrepancies in their testimony 
warn us to proceed with cautious circumspection. Taking like- 
wise into account the liability of all ancient compositions to 
minute errors of various kinds, from the ignorance or careless- 
ness of successive transcribers ; a liability from which the Divine 
Being, in His infinite wisdom, has not seen fit to exempt the 
inspired writings; we have little doubt that one great design of 
repetitions like this, was to furnish us with the means of cor- 
recting such errors from internal resources. For it is unreason- 
able to suppose, e.g., that the text of the two genealogies in 
question would be corrupt exactly in the same particulars. 

III. Bearing these preliminary considerations in mind, let 
us examine the lists separately, in order to ascertain which of 
them presents the strongest indications of a pure text, and con- 
sequently is to be regarded as the standard to which the other 
must be assimilated. 

1. To begin with the first in order (v. 16—28), we cannot 
but perceive the want of that perfect wniformity in its construc- 
tion which is characteristic of such documents when correctly 
transcribed.’ How are we to explain, e.g., the presence of the 
conjunction vau before some of the names, and not before all? 
This, indeed, would be a trivial objection, apart from more 
serious indications that the text is in a corrupt state. . 

2. But such indications are not wanting. Verses 25 and 26 
present a very suspicious appearance ; indeed it seems impossible 
to give any intelligible account of this part of the genealogy, as 
it there stands. Our authorized version does not exactly repre- 
sent the Hebrew, which is still more confused and perplexing. 
Literally, the two verses read thus: “ And the sons of Elkanah, 
Amasai, and Ahimoth, Elkanah his son, Elkanah, Zophai his 





4 See Matt. i.; Numb. ; and 1 Chron. passim. 
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son, and Nahath his son.” Here we remark (1), there is an 
Elkanah wanting in immediate succession to Shaul (v. 24); for 
surely we should have an account of the father before reading of 
the sons. But (2) as if to compensate for this omission of 
Elkanah in the proper place, we have a superabundance of 
Elkanahs in improper places. The frequent recurrence of the 
name, which is remarkable in this family,’ appears to have 
bewildered some unfortunate transcriber, who first went astray ; 
and his successors, instead of discovering the error, have only 
aggravated the difficulty by additional blunders. 

3. The same remark applies in part to the 28th verse, where 
Samuel is similarly left out of the regular succession to Elkanah 
(v. 27), and is only mentioned incidentally as the father of 
Vashni and Abiah. 

4, And now we come to the most remarkable proof of the 
corrupting influences to which, from some cause or other, this 
genealogy has been subjected. Let us observe the phraseology 
of the last verse. “And the sons of Samuel; the first-born 
Vashni and Abiah.” At the very first glance, the reader cannot 
fail to detect an awkwardness here ; the impression being com- 
municated that there is a want of proportion about the latter 
half of the verse. Why should “first-born” be mentioned in 
connexion with Vashni, when nothing analogous (such as second) 
is mentioned in connexion with Abiah? The name too, (Vashni), 
has a barbarous sound, and is destitute of that significance which 
attaches to most Hebrew appellations, besides presenting a start- 
ling contrast to that which is elsewhere given to Samuel’s eldest 
son. We beg the reader’s attention to 1 Sam. viii. 1, etc., where 
we have some account of the sons of Samuel ; brief, it is true, but 
sufficient for our purpose. If the 2nd verse of this chapter be 
carefully compared with the 28th verse of 1 Chron. vi., it will be 
clearly perceived that an egregious blunder has crept into the 
latter, which the former (doubtless the locus classicus) serves at 
once to expose and correct. In the former we read : “ Now the 
name of his son the first-born (habbechor) was Joe/, and the name 
of his secqnd (mi-shne-hii) Abiah).”’ Let us now turn to the 
verse in 1 Chron., and translate it literally, as it now stands ; 
regardless for once of the Masoretic punctuation, which is com- 
paratively a modern invention, and possesses only a qualified 
authority. ‘And the sons of Samuel, the first-born (habbechor) 

.... and the second (i-shéni) [and] Abiah.” The plain truth 
of the matter is now apparent. The name of the eldest son 
(Joel) has slipped out of the text, by some act of gross careless- 





¢ See Hengstenberg, above. 
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ness ; subsequent transcribers, ignorant or forgetful of the pas- 
sage in 1 Sam., and the 33rd verse of this very chapter, yet 
conscious of the necessity for some name after “ the first-born,” 
to make sense, have actually transformed the Hebrew for “ and 
the second” (usheni), which comes next, into a proper name ; 
and then, as they thereby lost the conjunction “and,” they were 
compelled to coin a new one, and prefix it to Abiah! Such 
appears to be the rationale of this otherwise perplexing sen- 
tence. The mistakes must have occurred at an early period ; 
for even the Septuagint version, which reads, 6 mpwrtdtoxos 
Xavi «ai ’ABid, has contributed to give currency to them. 
The Syriac and Arabic, however, read as in Samuel. 

IV. We have now, we trust, said enough to shew that this 
pedigree, in its present condition, would be a very unsafe guide 
in any genealogical speculations. Let us therefore turn to the 
other (v. 33—388), and ascertain whether it possesses any 
stronger claims to our confidence. We believe that it will be 
found, after the most careful examination, to be entirely free 
from those suspicious circumstances that have led us to dis- 
trust the former list. It runs smoothly along, without the 
slightest irregularity or change of construction. The presump- 
tion therefore is strong that this list, where it differs from the 
other, is to be preferred as the more accurate one, and that it 
may safely be employed, when necessary, to correct the errors 
of the first. But in order to arrive at positive proof of its supe- 
riority, it will be necessary to institute a careful comparison of 
the two genealogies in their several parts. This we proceed to 
do, noticing each point of difference as it arises, and adding 
such observations as may seem to be required. 

1. The first discrepancy that meets us is in the name of 
the son of Kohath; who, in the first list, is twice called Izhar, 
and once Amminadab; in the second, only Izhar. It is re- 
markably confirmatory of the assumed correctness of the second 
list, that this son of Kohath is elsewhere named Izhar. See 
Exod. vi. 18; Num. xvi. 1, etc., etc. But even if this does 
not justify the suspicion that Amminadab may be a mistake, 
there is no difficulty in supposing that the son of Kohath bore 
both names, as is often the case. There would seem, indeed, to 
have been some principle, now perhaps lost to us, on which 
apparently distinct appellations were used interchangeably. 

ere is an instance very similar to the one before us, in the 
case of king Saul’s second son; who is generally called Adina- 
dab (1 Sam. xxxi. 2; 1 Chron. viii. 35; x. 2); but in one place 
(1 Sam. xiv. 49) Ishui. 
2. The next difficulty appears more serious. In the first 
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list, the names following Korah as far as Tahath, are Assir, 
Elkanah, Ebiasaph, Assir, Tahath ; in the second, they are only 
Ebiasaph, Assir, Tahath. These latter answer to the three last 
of the other list, leaving Assir and Elkanah superfluous. Here, 
again, the superior accuracy of the second list is capable of easy 
proof. For if we turn to Exod. vi. 24, we find that Assir, 
Elkanah, and Ebiasaph were three sons of Korah; not his son, 
grandson, and great-grandson, as represented in the first list. 
It is evident that an early transcriber, having perhaps several 
Levitical genealogies before him, has inadvertently inserted the 
three sons of Korah, as if they were three distinct generations ; 
not perceiving that the line of descent is through the third son 
of Korah, viz., Ebiasaph. The names Assir and Elkanah must 
therefore be expunged, being collateral branches, not direct 
removes, as the text in its present state would lead us to infer. 

3. The son of Tahath is called Uriel in the first list, and 
Zephaniah in the second. This individual is not mentioned 
elsewhere; nor is there, we believe, any analogous case from 
which we may form an opinion as to the accuracy of either or 
both names. In the absence of all proof to the contrary, we 
may safely assume both to be correct; and the more so, in- 
asmuch as the two names are of equivalent signification. 
The one (Zephaniah) may be translated “the secret of the 
Lord ;” while the other (Uriel) evidently alludes to the sacred 
“Urim,” by means of which the Divine Being vouchsafed to 
reveal His secret purposes. 

4. With the next discrepancy, viz. Uzziah and Azariah, there 
is less difficulty ; for we meet with at least two other instances 
in the Bible, in which these names are interchanged. Compare 
2 Kings xv. 1 and 13. Also, 1 Chron. xxv.4 and 18. This cir- 
cumstance, while it satisfies us as to the identity of the two 
names in question, also strengthens the proof of the identity of 
the names immediately preceding and succeeding. 

5. The previous remark fully justifies us in considering 
Shaul and Joel as representing the same individual. Joel, like 
Elkanah, appears to have been a favourite family name. Thus 
we find, lower down in the genealogy, Samuel, the son of 
Elkanah, giving to his own eldest son the name of Joel. See v. 
33, and 1 Sam. viii. 2. This alone would incline us to believe 
that Joel and not Shaul should be the reading in the first list. 
In this case the two names resemble each other too much for us 
to suppose them originally different names for the same person. 
Our suspicions are strengthened, when we perceive that we are 
close upon the passage, whose palpable corruption we have al- 
ready had occasion to point out. Here, then, it would appear, 
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the text ceases to be trustworthy. Some careless scribe seems 
to have depended on his ear rather than his eye while writ- 
ing; hence the mistakes that crowd upon each other in the 
brief space of two or three lines. It is singular that both Joels 
should have suffered while this fit of carelessness lasted ; in the 
one case, corrupted to Shaul; in the other, altogether omitted. 

6. The next discrepancy is in the son of Amasai; viz., 
Ahimoth in the first list, and Mahath in the second. These, it 
is possible, are only different forms of the same name, on the 
well-known principle of the anagram. Or, judging from its 
position in the very midst of a vitiated passage, Ahimoth may 
be a mistake of the copyist for Mahath, like Shaul for Joel. 

7. Zuph and Zophai (or rather Zuphai, Hebrew) are suffi- 
ciently alike to bespeak their identity. But here, again, the 
greater accuracy of the second list is evinced by reference to 1 
Sam. i. 1, which also has Zuph; the balance is thus turned in 
favour of the shorter reading. The final letter must, therefore, 
be considered a mistake, and may fairly be added to the many 
other indications of corruption in this part of the Hebrew text. 

8. Nahath and Toah next arrest our attention. Here we 
are much inclined to think that some transcriber, misled by the 
homeoteleuton (having just written Zuphai) has copied the 
Mahath following Amasai, and this has been further corrupted to 
Nahath. For, singularly enough, 1 Sam. i. 1, (which reads 
Tohu), again furnishes evidence of the substantial correctness of 
the second list; their respective readings differ only in the 
transposition of a letter. 

9. The same remark applies to the next name in the gene- 
alogy, which is written Eliad in the first list, and Elie/ in the 
second. Here, also, the accuracy of the second list is attested 
by 1 Sam. i. 1, whose reading Elihu is precisely equivalent in 
signification, whereas Eliad is essentially different. The termi- 
nation e/, therefore, is to be preferred to ad. 

We conclude with the following version of the text of the first 
list, corrected in accordance with the preceding remarks:— 


Verse 22. The sons of Kohath ; “Amminadab his son, Korah his son. 
» 23. Ebiasaph his son, Assir his son. 
» 24. Tahath his son, Uriel his son, Uzziah his son, *Joel his 
son. 
» 25. Elkanah his son, Amasai his son, fAhimoth his son. 
» 26. Elkanah his son, Zuph his son, Nahath his son. 





4 Query Izhar ? See verses 2 and 18. Also Ex. vi. 18,21. Num. xvi. 1; iii. 
19,27. 1 Chron. xxvi. 23, 29. 
¢ or Shaul. f or Mahath. 9 Query Toah or Tohu? See 1 Sam. i. 1. 
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Verse 27. “Eliel his son, Jeroham his son, Elkanah his son, [‘ Samuel 
his son. } 
», 28. And the sons of Samuel; the first-born Joel, and the second 
Abiah. 


N.B.—In v. 33. For Shemuel (a needlessly perplexing variation 
of the translators) read Samuel. 
E. W. 








REMARKS ON REV. xxii. 8. 9. 


Tue prophecies contained in the Apocalypse close with the 
vision, which, under the emblem of a holy city, splendid and 
glorious, where God and the Lamb dwell in the midst of their 
people, foretells the new state of things, to the establishment of 
which the administration of Christ is directed, and which will be 
eminently manifested during the latter days. The remaining 
portion of the book (ch. xxii. 6-21) contains attestations of the 
truth and value of the preceding disclosures, accompanied with 
encouragements, invitations, and warnings, founded upon them, 
similar in some respects to those given in the first or introduc- 
tory chapter. These declarations are usually regarded as having 
been addressed to John, partly by the angel who had been 
commissioned to shew to him the New Jerusalem, and partly by 
Christ himself. They commence with the words, “ And he said 
unto me,” v. 6, which are supposed to imply that the person 
addressing him was the angel who had explained to him the 
immediately preceding vision; and the similar introductory 
statement which occurs in v. 10, is regarded as referring to the 
same party. Then, in v. 16, the Saviour himself is expressly 
mentioned as being the speaker, “I, Jesus, have sent my angel 
to testify unto you these things in the churches ;” and hence 
the invitations and warnings which follow to the close of the 
chapter are attributed to him. But the partition of the closing 
declarations of the Apocalypse between the angel to whose 
ministry John was indebted for the visions he had seen, and the 
Saviour, introduces the strangest confusion into this portion of 
the narrative. Though Jesus is not expressly mentioned as a 





hor Elihu. See 1 Sam. i. 1. 
i This addition is recommended by Houbigant. 
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speaker before the sixteenth verse, yet there can be no question 
that some of the previous declarations were made by him. No 
created angel could appropriate the titles, “‘ Alpha and Omega, 
the beginning and the end, the first and the last,” or say of 
himself, “Behold, I come quickly,” more especially when the 
design of this coming is declared to be “to give every man 
according as his work shall be,” v. 7, 12,13. We thus find 
declarations which could be made only by Christ introduced 
among announcements attributed to the angel, and introduced 
without any intimation of a change of speaker ; so that we are 
constrained to suppose that the angel and the Saviour alternately 
addressed the prophet, who in recording their addresses gives no 
information respecting the authors of them. Such inextricable 
disorder ought not to be attributed to his narrative. And it is 
at once and entirely got rid of, by supposing that what might 
naturally have been anticipated is the true state of the case, viz., 
that the province of the angel by whom the visions recorded in 
the Apocalypse were revealed to John, and of all the other 
angels occasionally employed as his coadjutors or assistants, 
ceased when the prophetic disclosures were finished ; and that 
the whole of the concluding attestations, promises, warnings, 
and invitations were given by Christ himself, who is, therefore, 
the speaker in the first as well as in the later portions of them— 
the person referred to in the introductory notice, v. 6, “ And he 
said unto me.” 

Before proceeding, however, to state the grounds on which 
this view rests, it will be proper to quote as much of the passage 
as it will be necessary to refer to in the subsequent remarks. 
“And he said unto me, These sayings are faithful and true; and 
the Lord God of the holy prophets sent his angel to shew unto 
his servants the things which must shortly be done. Behold, I 
come quickly: blessed is he that keepeth the sayings of the 
prophecy of this book. And I, John, saw these things, and 
heard them. And when I had heard and seen, I fell down to 
worship before the feet of the angel which shewed me these 
things. Then saith he unto me, See thou do it not: for I am 
thy fellow-servant, and of thy brethren the prophets, and of 
them which keep the sayings of this book. Worship God.” 

The manner in which the mission of the revealing angel is 
spoken of in these words certainly harmonizes better with the 
opinion that the information respecting it was given to John 
by a third party than that it proceeded from the angel himself ; 
and the attestation of the faithfulness and truth of the sayings 
received from the angel must appear more appropriate, and more 
powerful, when viewed as the attestation of him who is the 
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faithful and true witness, than when considered as nothing 
more than the attestation of him by whom the disclosures had 
been made to the prophet. The narrative, however, respecting 
John’s attempt to worship the angel may be deemed inconsistent 
with the opinion that Christ is the only speaker; and this is 
probably the circumstance which has led to the general, if not 
universal, ascription of some of the closing declarations con- 
cerning the truth and value of the Apocalyptic prophecies to the 
angel. If, therefore, it can be proved that this narrative does 
not speak of any thing that took place when the words recorded 
in the immediately preceding verses were addressed to John, 
but is a notice of an incident which had previously occurred, 
and which had been recorded in its proper place, all ground for 
the ascription of any of the accompanying declarations to the 
revealing angel will be removed. 

That John had on a previous occasion offered worship to the 
angel who shewed him the vision which he has recorded, and 
that his worship was rejected by its object, is distinctly inti- 
mated tous. “And he saith unto me, Write: Blessed are they 
which are called unto the marriage supper of the Lamb. And 
he saith unto me, These are the true sayings of God. AndI 
fell at his feet to worship him. And he said unto me, See thou 
do it not; I am thy fellow-servant, aud of thy brethren which 
have the testimony of Jesus. Worship God; for the testimony 
of Jesus is the spirit of prophecy,” ch. xix., 9,10. That there 
is no such discrepancy between the two narratives of John’s pros- 
tration before the angel as forbids the supposition that both refer 
to the same incident, but on the contrary such a striking simi- 
larity as furnishes a presumption in favour of this view, will 
scarcely be denied. But positive evidence of its correctness is 
not wanting. ‘That it was religious homage which John offered 
to the angel is plain from the rejection of it by its object, on the 
ground that he, like John himself, and the ancient prophets, and 
Christians generally, was only a servant of God. As, therefore, 
it is in the highest degree improbable that an Apostle of Christ 
would knowingly or deliberately offer spiritual worship to a 
creature, whatever his dignity or his own obligations to him, we 
can explain the conduct of John in no other way than by sup- 
posing, either that he conceived the angel interpreter, who had 
imparted to him the visions he had witnessed, to be Christ 
himself, or, that in his amazement and ecstacy at the disclosures 
made to him, he lost the consciousness of what he was doing, 
like Peter on the mount of transfiguration. But if this attempt 
of John to worship the ministering spirit employed to disclose to 
him the Apocalyptic visions, appears strange to us, and is difficult 
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to be explained, what can we think or say of a second attempt 
of the same kind? It must be pronounced to be beyond the 
limits of credibility. Neither of the suppositions by which the 
attempt referred to in the nineteenth chapter may be explained, 
can be applied to a repetition of it, after the explanation and 
admonition which it called forth. John knew that the angel 
interpreter was a created spirit; and the visions by which he 
had been so overpowered were ended and gone; so that it is 
impossible to reckon an offer of worship to the angel in these 
circumstances as any thing else than an act of positive idolatry, 
of which the Apostle was incapable. 

That there was no repetition of the offer of homage to the 
angel on the part of John is obvious from the phraseology em- 
ployed in the second narrative, which is different from that of 
the first. In the first, he says simply, “ And I fell at his feet 
to worship him.” But in the second, he characterises the party 
to whom he offered worship, as the angel who shewed him the 
things recorded in the prophecy of this book, and intimates that 
the attempt was made by him at the time when he saw and 
heard these things. Why this special description of the party 
and the time, if the angel was then talking with him, and if he 
then fell down at his feet? On this supposition the brief and 
intelligible statement previously used was all that was necessary. 
By specifying so particularly the party and the time he inti- 
mates, not very obscurely, that the object of his proffered 
homage was, not the person then speaking to him, but another 
who had been employed to shew him the visions he has re- 
corded ; and that the attempt so worship him was made, not 
when the truth and faithfulness of the sayings of the prophecy 
of this book were certified to him, but when the things which 
he has narrated in it were seen and heard by him, or before 
the visions, and the explanations of them given by the angel 
were ended. 

But why, it will naturally be asked, does John here refer to 
an incident which had occurred some time before, and which had 
already been recorded by him? There was a reason for it, which 
is suggested by the intimations which, he informs us, were given 
him by Christ. Many strange scenes had been presented in 
vision to him, indicating great vicissitudes in the condition of 
the Church—periods of heavy calamity and severe persecution, 
of merciful preservation and ultimate triumph; and their won- 
derful character having a tendency to beget doubts of their 
truth, he first of all received from Christ a solemn attestation 
that his prophetic visions were not deceptive, but that all that 
had been signified to him by symbolical emblems or representa- 
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tions would be fulfilled in its appointed season. ‘“ And he said 
unto me, These sayings are faithful and true.” This attestation 
of the truth and faithfulness of the whole of the disclosures he 
had received was followed by an intimation, which notified 
their speedy accomplishment, the design for which they were 
given, and the source in which they originated. “ And the Lord 
God of the prophets sent his angel to shew unto his servants the 
things which must shortly be done.” Now, as this three-fold 
notification is the basis of the subsequent admonitions and warn- 
ings and invitations which John received and has recorded, and 
is, therefore, of high importance, it is repeated and explained in 
the verses which immediately follow. Two of the statements 
contained in it are explained by the Saviour himself. He had 
characterized the subjects of disclosure as “things which must 
shortly be done,” and the reason of this description of them 
is given in the solemn declaration, ‘‘ Behold, I come quickly ;” 
and he had declared that they had been disclosed to John, in 
order that they might be known unto God’s servants, and to 
illustrate this he intimates the importance of the keeping, and, 
consequently, the knowledge of them, “ Blessed is he that 
keepeth the sayings of the prophecy of this book.” Our Lord, 
however, did not need to give to John any proof or illustration 
of the assertion that the Lord God of the prophets was the 
author of the visions witnessed by him, and that the angel from 
whom he had directly received them was merely the messenger 
or instrument by whom God had been pleased to communicate 
with him; for he had already obtained such evidence of this as 
must have left a powerful impression on his mind. But as it 
might not so readily occur to the reader of his prophecy, he 
again refers to it. 

The reason of the repetition of a narrative previously given 
was thus the illustration or proof which it furnished of the inti- 
mation made by Christ that all “the sayings of the prophecy of 
this book” were from God, who had sent his angel to reveal 
them to John. When worship was offered to the angel, it was 
refused by him on the ground that he sustained the same cha- 
racter which belonged to John himself, and to the ancient pro- 
phets, and to all Christians—that of a servant, and was not, 
therefore, entitled to divine worship, or even to such worship as 
gratitude for the disclosures made to him might have prompted 
John to pay. And this refusal was accompanied with a com- 
mand to him to worship God, which is to be regarded—not as 
an intimation that God alone is the proper object of worship, for 
this was a truth which John already knew, or as a command to 
pay to God that worship to which he was entitled, for this was 
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a duty which John would not neglect—but as a declaration that 
the gratitude which John felt for the disclosures made to him 
was due, not to the angel who was only a servant, but to God 
from whom he had received his commission. The whole inci- 
dent thus impressively attested the statement of Christ that the 
Lord God of the prophets had sent his angel to shew to John 
the visions, and the explanations of them, which he has recorded : 
and it was on this ground that a reference to it was introduced 
into the narrative of the solemn declarations respecting the 
truth and importance of his predictions, which was given him 
by Christ. The repetition was not a vain one; for it reminds 
us that though the ministry of an angel was employed to com- 
municate to John the Apocalyptic prophecies, they are as truly 
divine as the writings of the ancient prophets, and, therefore, 
faithful and true, and worthy of being imvestigated, that we may 
obtain from them the instruction, the consolation, and the 
direction as to conduct, which they are adapted to impart. All 
scripture, being divinely inspired, is profitable ; and the book of 
the Revelation is not an exception to this testimony, for, 
“ Blessed is he that readeth, and they that hear the words of 
this prophecy, and keep those things which are written therein.” 


D. D. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 





LITURGICAL ORIGIN OF PARTS OF THE LXX., ETC., 
NOTES AND QUERIES. 


To the Editor of the ‘ Journal of Sacred Literature.’ 


Dear Sir,—There are subjects of biblical criticism with regard to 
which even little contributions are of value; I therefore wish to bring 
before your readers a few remarks on the Septuagint version of the Old 
Testament, which are in part in the way of suggestion, and in part in 
that of inquiry. I shall be glad if others can aid me in carrying the 
investigation farther. 

Several years ago I was reading Mr. De Sola’s edition of Forms 
of Prayer according to the Custom of the Spanish and Portuguese Jews, 
when, in p. 46 of vol. i., I observed the following :— 
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PITT by oY b:2 CMM On wh orren. “The songs which the Levites 
sang daily on the raised platform.”* Then follows yen ova, “ On the 
Jirst day,” and the 24th Psalm. I remembered how in the LXX. this 
Psalm (there the 23rd) is headed, Wadpos 7H Aaviéd tis pias caBBarov, 
and this part of the Jewish Prayers meals to hint the origin of the 
addition to the title. This led me to examine farther. 

For the second day of the week stands Psalm 48 (LXX., 47), with 
the heading in the Prayer-book »w» ov, and in the LXX. with édevrepg 
caBBarov added to the title. 

For the fourth day there is Psalm 94 (LXX., 93), designated 
wn or in the Prayer-book, and with vetpaé: caBBdtov subjoined to 
the title in the LXX. 

For the sixth day there is Psalm 93 (LXX., 92), headed in the 
Prayer-book »ww ov, and with the title in the LXX. eis ryyv juepay 
tod} mpocaBBatov, dte KatwKiaTas 9) Yi) aivos wWdHs TH Aavid. 

Thus there are four Psalms, the headings of which in the LXX, 
accord with a liturgical note in the Jewish Prayer-book. 

I have long been accustomed to advert to this circumstance as 
proving the antiquity of part at least of the Jewish liturgical arrange- 
ments; but I think that possibly this connexion of the LX.X. with the 
order of the Jewish prayers may illustrate in part at least the origin of 
that ancient version. 

In comparing the Psalms for each day of the week with the LXX., 
I used simply the common Vatican text, in which there is nothing ap- 
pended to the titles of the Psalms for the third and fifth days of the 
week. I have now no opportunity for examining whether amongst the 
various readings of Holmes and Parsons there are any variations in the 
headings of the 82nd and 81st Psalms (LXX., 81 and 80), which are 
those for the days in question: it is pretty certain however that the 
81st (LXX., 80th) had once a Greek heading answering to the Jewish 
Prayer-book, for the Latin Psalterium Vetus prefixes quinta sabbati. 

Would then the Jewish liturgical antiquities at all illustrate the 
origin of the LXX. readings in other places in which they differ from 
the Hebrew? I suggest the subject to biblical students, some of whom 
may be able to throw some light upon it. What is known as the early 
Jewish synagogue worship? When did the different parts originate? 
Where can accurate information on these points be obtained? I have 
noticed enough to shew that in part at least the liturgical arrangements 
are older than the LXX. version; and if we could accurately deter- 
mine the early use of Scripture in the Jewish services, we might find 
that the origin of various things in the LX.X. would become clear. If 
part, such as the Psalms, bears traces of its liturgical origin, perhaps 
we shall find that the rest was translated (the Pentateuch probably the 
first) as wanted for synagogue worship, and from copies arranged for 
liturgical use. 

I should be glad to receive farther information on a subject, my 





@ Mr. De Sola translates ‘In the temple :’’ but y2m is an elevated stage, 
suggestus. 
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knowledge of which is confined to what I have observed in examining 


the Forms of Prayer as edited by Mr. De Sola. 

All students of the New Testament are aware of the difficulties 
which have been raised as to whether the passover which our Lord 
ate with his disciples the evening before he suffered, was the proper 
Jewish passover or not. I am led to this subject from the considera- 
tion, that if we could establish the antiquity of certain Jewish observ- 
ances, all the supposed difficulty would be removed, because we should 
then find that the theory which represents St. John’s Gospel as discre- 
pant from the other three, would be based on a supposition which could 
not accord with Jewish custom. 

It is clear that the three former gospels teach that our Lord did eat 
the passover with the twelve the night before he suffered, that is, on 
the Thursday ; but from certain expressions in St. John’s Gospel, it 
has been urged that he represents the real passover as taking place on 
the Friday ; hence it has been said by some that the gospels contradict 
one another ; and by others (as recently by Mr. Alford) that the feast 
spoken of in the three former gospels was not really the passover. 

In proof that all difficulty can be satisfactorily met, I need only 
refer to Dr. Davidson’s Introduction to the New Testament, vol. i., 
pp. 102—108 ;’ but at present I wish to inquire, whether in our Lord’s 
time the first day of the passover was ever allowed to fall on a Friday 
evening? This query may sound strange to some ears, for I do not 
remember to have seen it noticed in discussions on this subject, that the 
Jews in their present cycles of feasts never allow the passover to begin 
on the evening of a Monday, Wednesday or Friday. To prevent this, 
the month Nisan is commenced a day earlier or a day later as the case 
may be, as the Jews keep the feasts according to whatever day is 
proclaimed to be the first day of the month. 

Now I ask, have the Jews adopted their rejection of Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday, as the passover-day, since the time of our 
Lord? If not, then the supposed difficulty is met ; for St. John could 
not represent the passover as being kept on a day which all would 
know was not the day which the Jews ever thus observed, 

I believe (for I have not the calculations by me) that in the year of 





6 The supposed difficulties in St. John’s Gospel arise from the mention of the 
feast of the passover as though it were yet to be eaten, and of ‘‘ the preparation of 
the passover.”” (xix. 14.) Of this latter Mr. Alford says, that ‘‘ Friday in the pas- 
sover week ” is not the natural meaning of rapackevh tod mdéoxa, ‘nor would it 
ever have been thought of in this place, but for the difficulty arising from the whole 
passover question.’”’ To this strong statement let me reply, tha€ when I first read 
the Gospel of St. Mark in Greek, chap. xv. 42 taught me wapackev) 5 éor: mpoodp- 
Baroy, and this inspired definition was quite enough to shew me (before I ever heard 
of the difficulty) that tapackev) tod macxa was ‘‘ the day before the Sabbath of the 
passover,’’ i.e. the Friday of the paschal week. The difficulty as to the passover 
being spoken of as a thing yet to be eaten in John xviii. 28, was quite removed by 
Luke xxii. 1, ‘‘ the feast of unleavened bread which is called the passover ;”’ although 
the passover was properly the paschal lamb, and the feast of unleavened bread pro- 
perly was that which followed it, yet in customary phraseology the more important 
name of passover was applied to the whole. 
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the consulship of the two Gemini, in which ancient writers say that our 
Lord suffered, the passover would fall astronomically on the Friday ; 
but from the proclamation of the first day of the month being made one 
day prior to the new moon (as found by calculation), the passover fes- 
tival would fall on the Thursday night, as observed by our Lord. If 
this be the case, then the feast which our Lord kept was the proper 
anniversary passover, and yet the day on which he suffered was the 
actual anniversary of the killing of the paschal lamb, and of the deli- 
verance by its blood in Egypt. Perhaps some competent astronomer 
would give me exact information as to the correspondence of the new 
and full moons with the days of the week in the year in question ; and 
perhaps sume scholar versed in Jewish antiquities will say’ whether the 
present cycle of feasts was then in use. I think that it may have been 
so, from finding that other points of Jewish observance are still more 
ancient. 

As these notes and queries of mine have arisen out of considerations 
connected with the LX.X., I may append to them remarks on one or 
two passages in the paper on the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures in 
your last number. I confine myself to a few points ; for to go into the 
subject fully would require as much space as K. L. himself has oceu- 
pied in his endeavours to disprove and set aside all the critical labours 
which have been bestowed on the LX.X. for the last century and half. 

In the foot note, p. 255, K. L. says :— 


“In Ps. xvi. 10, where the word for thy Holy One is now plural in every copy 
expressed masoretically ; yet the Greek version is singular, as are no less than 180 
copies of the Hebrew discovered by Kennicott. As the argument of the Apostle 
urged upon the Jews depends upon the word’s being singular, this is a difference of 
great importance, and incontestibly proves wilful corruption on the part of the 
Jews.”’ 


This is jumping to a conclusion with a vengeance. Is every tran- 
scriptural blunder in the New Testament to be put down to wilful cor- 
ruption on the part of the Christians? If not, then let not the Jews, 
“to whom were committed the oracles of God,” be accused of wilful 
corruption on such grounds. K. L. might just as well bring such aceu- 
sations against a compositor who was not infallible, as against the Jews 
in this passage. Observe that, on his own shewing, these same Jews 
have preserved the true reading in 180 copies. 

The facts stand thus. In Psalm xvi. 10, in the common printed 
Hebrew copies, there stands yen, the small circle over the Jod refers 
to the margin, where there is a masoretic note, »+» signifying that the 
Jod is redundant; the same thing is shewn by the singular vowels. 
Thus so far from the word being plural “in every copy expressed 
masoretically,” the reverse is the fact ; every masoretic copy says twice 
over that the word is singular. And this is not all; for the MSS. 
which read the word yyon are not merely 180, but in fact 269, and 
the printed editions are 52, and this is the reading given in the Talmud 
and other Jewish writings. The truth is, that the investigation of 
this passage affords an incontestible proof that the Jews have done all 
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that lay in their power to maintain that the word is singular in spite of 
the Jod which transcriptural error introduced into some copies.‘ 

In p. 275, K. L. makes a strong assertion. He quotes from Matt. 
xy. the words of our Lord :— 


“** Ye hypocrites ! well did Esaias prophecy of you, saying, This people draweth 
nigh to me with their mouth, and honoureth me with their lips, but their heart is 
far from me. But in vain do they worship me, teaching for doctrines the com- 
mandments of men.’ This passage is certainly quoted from the Septuagint (Isa. 
xxix. 13) in which every word is found. In the Hebrew, on the contrary, the whole 
of the ninth verse, which we have marked in italics, is wholly wanting. Nothing 
answering to it has been found, so far as we are aware, in a single MS.”’ 


Let the Old Testament Hebrew or English be opened at Isaiah 
xxix. 13, and there are the plain words, “ And their fear of me is 
taught by the precept of men.” So much for the clause being “ wholly 
wanting.’” K. L. has made a mistake, and that a great one; I hope 
that this may teach him caution, especially as he has seen fit to mag- 
nify the mistakes of others, real or supposed, into “ incontestible proofs 
of wilful corruption.’ I may add, that in this passage the New Tes- 
tament, even in the common text, does not verbally accord with the 
LXX., and still less does it in the best authorities. 

K. L. seems to be unaware that copyists of the LX-X. (as well as 
editors) have sometimes borrowed a little from the New Testament. 
Some of the quotations which he brings forward would be materially 
affected by an accurate statement of facts. To these I request him to 
attend, before he writes farther on the subject. I only ask him now 
whether he is prepared to maintain that the word which the Samaritan 
has introduced into Gen. ii. 24, and which he says confirms the LXX. 
and New Testament reading, is a part of the genuine text? How 
would he expound the reading ores sm? 

I remain, yours truly, 
Plymouth, Jan. 30, 1852. S. P. TreGELwes. 





CHRONOLOGY FROM THE EXODUS TO SOLOMON. 


To the Editor of the ‘ Journal of Sacred Literature.’ 


My pear Sir,—The duration of the period from the departure of 
the Israelites out of Egypt to the building of Solomon’s temple, is one 





¢ The manner in which the Jews have here maintained the true reading in the 
16th Psalm, makes me feel the more surprised at the translation which Mr. De Sola 
gives (Forms of Prayer, i., p. 121), “ neither wilt thou suffer thy pious servants to 
see corruption.’’ But though the rendering is thus false, he gives the Hebrew -yror 
simply in the singular. 

It is perhaps proper to mention to some readers that K. L.’s statements about 
Psalm xvi. 2 are derived (apparently without personal examination and without veri- 
fication) from a hyperbolical sentence in Kennicott’s Dissertatio Generalis. 
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of the most perplexing subjects in the whole compass of sacred chrono- 
logy: arising, first, on account of the want of Scripture dates; and 
secondly, on account of the errors and inconsistencies of Josephus, 
The time that elapsed from the division of the land of Canaan amongst 
the Israelites, to the beginning of the first servitude under Cushan 
Rishathaim, is nowhere stated in the Scriptures: and then from the 
termination of the sixth servitude under the Philistines to the com- 
mencement of the reign of Saul, there is nothing definite as to its 
chronology. Dr. Hales, basing his calculations upon the statements of 
Josephus, concludes that the period from the exodus to the building of 
the temple, was 621 years. But Bishop Russell has sufficiently shewn 
that Dr. Hales has mistaken Josephus, and that there is no foundation 
for the conclusion to which he has arrived. Josephus expressly states 
in one place, that the period was 612 years; but he also expressly 
states in another place, that it was 592 years. Bishop Russell and 
Mr. Smith adopt the latter statement as the correct one, because the 
particulars of Josephus agree with this, and not with the former of 
612 years. It must be remarked however, that some of the particulars 
of Josephus are erroneous: for instance, he states that Saul reigned 
only twenty years ; whereas the New Testament teaches that he reigned 
forty years. On this subject therefore, Josephus clearly ceases to be 
a correct authority. When the statements of the Jewish historian are 
consistent either with the Scriptures or with themselves, he ought 
unquestionably to be regarded as an important chronological guide; 
but when his statements are evidently inconsistent and erroneous, it 
would seem to me that he must be abandoned; and that we must pro- 
secute our enquiries by some other means. 

That the Israelites wandered in the wilderness forty years, admits 
of no dispute ; and that about the close of the second year, the spies 
were sent to search the promised land, is likewise unquestionable. Now 
from the 14th chapter of Joshua we learn that, at the time of this 
search, Caleb was forty years of age ; and that when the land of Canaan 
was actually divided by lot amongst the Israelites, Caleb was eighty- 
five years of age. This therefore shews that the division of the land 
took place seven years after the Israelites had entered the promised 
land; for forty, the age of Caleb at the sending out of the spies; 
thirty-eight, to the passage of the Jordan; and seven, to the division 
of the land, make eighty-five; the age of Caleb when the division took 
place. How long Joshua lived after this division was made, the Serip- 
tures do not inform us. Josephus however states that he lived eighteen 
years ; and as there is nothing either in the Scriptures, or in any other 
ancient historic record at variance with this statement, there is no 
reason why it should not be regarded as correct. After the death of 
Joshua, however, to the commencement of the first servitude, there is 
an interval, the duration of which can be determined only by the cir- 
cumstances recorded, and the ordinary chronology of human affairs. 

As it may be expected therefore, chronologers differ in their judgment; 
but the extent to which they differ cannot fail to excite surprise. 
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Marsham makes the interval to be thirty-four years ; Dr. Adam Clarke, 
thirty ; Boothroyd, twenty-six ; Townsend, twenty-two; Hales, ten ; 
and Jackson, Russell, and Smith, only two years. Amid these diver- 
sities of opinion, the attempt to arrive at anything like a satisfactory 
determination of this interval may seem perfectly hopeless. And yet 
I cannot help thinking that the difficulty arises rather from the jarring 
theories of chronologers, than from anything insuperable in the case 
itself. Let us look at the account which the Scriptures give us of this 
part of the Jewish history. 

In the 2nd chapter of Judges we are informed that “the people 
served the Lord all the days of Joshua, and all the days of the elders 
that outlived Joshua, who had seen all the great works of the Lord 
that he did for Israel:’’ that, “all that generation were gathered to 
their fathers ; and that there arose another generation after them which 
knew not the Lord, nor yet the works that he had done for Israel.” 
This second generation we are told forsook the Lord, and defiled them- 
selves by idolatrous practices ; and that as a punishment for this wicked 
defection, God sold the people into the hand of Cushan Rishathaim. 
From this account then it seems clear that, in calculating the duration 
of this period, time must be allowed for the gathering of one whole gene- 
ration of the Israelites to their fathers, and for the rising up of another 
generation to succeed it; that time also must be allowed for a general 
apostacy of this second generation, which in the very nature of things 
must have been gradual; and then time likewise between the apostacy 
and the infliction of merited punishment, for God almost invariably 
exercises patience for a while, before he pours out his judgments upon 
the wicked. Now to suppose that all these events took place in the 
short space of two years or ten years either, is utterly inconsistent with 
everything that we know of the history of communities, and of the 
providential government of the Most High. Bishop Russell indeed is 
quite aware of the force of this objection, and hence he asks :— 


“Ts it within the bounds of probability, that in so short a period all the elders 
who survived Joshua should have died ; all the generation who were acquainted with 
the circumstances that attended the occupation of the promised land should likewise 
have expired; and even that a new generation to whom all these things were unknown, 
should have grown up, deserted their own religion, and habituated themselves to the 
service of false gods? Is it at all likely that this mighty revolution in knowledge, 
faith, and manners, could be brought about in two years; and moreover, that the 
people should have arrived in that time to such an enormous pitch of practical idol- 
atry as to have provoked Jehovah, who is slow to anger, tg deliver them into the 
hands of their enemies ?” 

“If therefore,’’ says the Bishop, ‘‘ we were at liberty to make any addition to the 
period between the exode and the foundation of Solomon’s temple, I should be 
inclined to insert a number of years immediately before the commencement of the 
first servitude.’’ 


Here then, Bishop Russell fully admits that it is almost, if not 
altogether impossible for the events and circumstances in question to 
have taken place in the short space of two years; and yet, suffering 
himself to be trammelled by the erroneous and self-contradictory state- 
ments of Josephus, he allows only two years notwithstanding ; and 
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thus adopts a chronological theory which he himself admits to be 
utterly incredible, if not altogether impossible in fact. It can admit of 
no question therefore, that a much longer period than either two or ten 
years is imperatively required, from the death of Joshua to the begin- 
ning of the first servitude; nor can the erroneous and contradictory 
statements of Josephus be allowed for a moment to stand in opposition 
to the clear declarations and requirements of sacred writ. We must 
have chronological consistency and truth, whatever becomes of Jo- 
sephus. 

Now in endeavouring to settle the duration of the period in question, 
there is a passage in the 13th of Acts, which although in some respects 
indefinite, is nevertheless of great importance on this subject ; and what 
appears to me to be the correct interpretation of it, will, if I mis- 
take not, greatly assist in conducting us to a satisfactory conclusion. 
In that chapter, St. Paul states that, when God had destroyed the 
seven nations of Canaan, and divided the land by lot to the Israelites, 
he gave them judges about the space of 450 years, until Samuel the 
prophet. A question however arises here, which it would seem is not 
of very easy solution, and the answer to which bears immediately upon 
the chronology of the period; namely, To what part of the history of 
Samuel are we to refer the apostolic expression, “until Samuel the 
prophet?” Is it to be referred to the commencement of the twelve 
years prior to the reign of Saul, when according to Josephus, Samuel 
became sole judge? Or is it to be referred to the time of Eli’s death, 
which took place twenty years before, and when Samuel may be supposed 
to have become Eli’s successor? Or lastly, is it to be referred to the 
time when Samuel was called of God to be a prophet, which took place 
several years prior to the death of Eli? Bishop Russell, taking Jose- 
phus for his guide, refers the expression to the termination of the 
seventh servitude, when Samuel commenced what Josephus calls his 
twelve years’ sole administration. But Josephus is unquestionably 
guilty of an error of twenty years in his chronology on this subject. 
He makes Samuel to be sole judge during the twelve years that tran- 
spired from the termination of the seventh servitude, to the accession 
of Saul; and places the commencement of these twelve years imme- 
diately after the death of Eli: and yet nothing is more certain, than 
that Eli died, not at the termination, but at the beginning of the 
seventh servitude, which was of twenty years’ duration ; and conse- 
quently twenty years before Samuel commenced what Josephus calls 
his twelve years’ sole administration. If therefore Samuel was sole 
judge from the death of Eli to the accession of Saul, his sole admi- 
nistration continued not for twelve years only, but for thirty-two years; 
and consequently the statement of Josephus on this point is clearly an 
error. That Samuel was judge from the termination of the seventh 
servitude to the accession of Saul, there is no reason to doubt; but 
there is not the slightest intimation in the Scriptures, that the com- 
mencement of these twelve years is the epoch to which the expres- 
sion in the 13th of Acts refers. A similar remark applies with refer- 
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ence to the time of Eli’s death, at the beginning of the seventh servitude; 
since we have no notice of any change in the official position of Samuel 
at that time, to which the expression of Paul can be applied. It re- 
mains then, that we refer the expression as Dr. Hales has done, to the 
time when Samuel was constituted a prophet, by an express commission 
from heaven ; and which took place when God revealed to Samuel his 
designs concerning the destruction of Eli’s house. This was the com- 
mencement of Samuel’s official career ; and therefore seems obviously 
to be the proper point of time to which the expression in the 13th of 
Acts is to be referred. When Samuel became a judge, we know not. 
It is said indeed, that he judged Israel all the days of his life; but 
when his administration as judge commenced, the Scriptures nowhere 
inform us. Besides, Paul does not say, “ until Samuel the judge,” but, 
“until Samuel the prophet;’’ which clearly refers to the period when 
Samuel was divinely appointed to the prophetical office. And had 
it not been for the erroneous chronological dates of Josephus, and the 
embarrassment created thereby, we can hardly suppose that any biblical 
student would ever have thought of referring the expression of Paul to 
any other period of Samuel’s history. 

But although it is thus evident that the expression in Acts refers 
to the commencement of Samuel’s official career as a prophet, it. still 
remains to be determined at what period Samuel became a prophet ; 
and this can be done only on the ground of probability, and the common 
course of events; since the Scriptures furnish no distinct data on the 
subject. There are however some considerations that will materially 
assist us, and the agreement of which can hardly fail to render a con- 
clusion perfectly consistent, and to invest it with a high degree of pro- 
bability. In the first place, we must have a period of sufficient length, 
between the death of Joshua and the commencement of the first ser- 
vitude, to allow of all those changes and events that have already been 
noticed, and which cannot be supposed to have transpired in less than 
thirty or forty years. Secondly, at the time when Saul was elected 
king, Samuel is said to have been old and grey-headed, and on that 
account unequal to the effective discharge of his official duties ; and 
therefore cannot be supposed to have been less than sixty or sixty-two 
years of age. And then, thirdly; Josephus states that Samuel was 
twelve years of age when God called him to be a prophet; and as this 
accords with the Seripture account, which represents Samuel as a 
child at the time of his call, there is no reason to doubt its truth. 
Taking these three considerations then as our guide, we arrive at 
the conclusion that Samuel became a prophet fifty years before. the 
accession of Saul, which answers to the twenty-third year of Eli’s 
administration ; for fifty added to twelve, the age of Samuel when he 
became a prophet, make sixty-two, the age of Samuel when Saul 
began his reign. And this, as we shall soon see, allows forty years 
from the death of Joshua to the commencement of the first servitude ; 
and accords exactly with Paul’s statement of 450 vears from the divi- 
sion of the fand to Samuel the prophet. The length of Eli’s admi- 
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nistration is stated in most of the Greek copies of the Scriptures to 
have been twenty years. But in the Hebrew copies, in Josephus, in 
the Latin Vulgate, and in some other versions, his administration is 
said to have been forty years. This difference seems to arise merely 
from the two different periods from which his administration is reckoned, 
The truth seems to be, that Eli was judge during the last twenty years 
of the sixth servitude, A e., during the whole administration of Samson ; 
and for twenty years afterwards, to the beginning of the seventh ser- 
vitude. The Hebrew copies reckon from the commencement of Eli’s 

administration, cotemporary with that of Samson, and thus make forty 
years; whereas the Greek copies record only his sole administration 
from the death of Samson, and thus make but twenty years. The fol- 
lowing table, therefore, will exhibit what appears to me to be the true 
chronology of the period from the Exode to the building of Solomon’s 
temple :— 





Years. 
Be ee EE IM H* hnvr none nvienonns nacnce ss 40 
To the division of the land . Ph aah MUSK ESAS KO4AW ROS CA 
To the death of Joshua ...... .0eRe. 
Interregnum from the death of Joshua to the ‘first servitude | so secs Src 
First servitude to Cushan Rishathaim ..............+ee0e000e. 8/3 
ee | ee Ee ee ee eee | 
Second servitude to the Moabites ............ceeececeeeeeeeee 18 2 
Ehud and Shamgar Judges...........ccceeceseceecsecess 80] 
Third servitude to the Canaanites ...........00+eeeecereeseees 20] 9 | 
Deborah and Barak Judges .........cceeeeeeeeeeeeree ss 40 = 
Fourth servitude to the Midianites............c0ceceeeeeeeeeee TIER 
ID cd bshs a tinies > s0.05: cosines 065) ea amcaenes worby fa 2S 
I sn ni 05 5d an cnet ae eb ats xeNks Caen en 
Tole JUdge 2... .cscccccsccccccsecccccscccsccccecccccs SO] OF 
Jair Judge ..... soccer cece eeeeeteteeessceeee 22] Be 
Seb aeetata decent’ o.... .... ceccs, ononsec, cos 000s 18/‘%¢ 
ees Soe TRE CRSESAS SHOE OSES Seo F ede eh ep ox: ime 
Ibzan Judge. . OEE PEED APO ETS ee .- 
et i lt) gi a ia iy Sole A ay Pa RG 10| 3 
Abdon Judge ..... « oe 
Sixth sortie to the Philistines terminates at “the “death ‘of z 
Samson .... weceee 40) ™ 
Call of Samuel in the 23rd year of Eli’s administration ...... 2) 
Eli dies, aged 98 .. Lik R RAR Se RESALES kia estes cee. 
Seventh servitude. . PR Cica Wa SRS SARE Sb Hie CRG OMA TES C os 9bee kG ae en 
Samuel Judge .....0.0.0.0eeseeeeesecseeeeeneseses tens 12 
Saul King. . CANE s dy babel was Maemo. da wisp Cells Wee ae 
David King .. ais ablewn wae’ cg wageers ane 
Solomon, before he began ‘the ‘temple. . obs bs.o505 pamsich ole 
From the Exode to the building of the Temple..............630 7 months. 


The above calculation it is true, differs from Josephus ; but in my 
humble judgment it has the merit, at least, of being in accordance with 
the Scriptures; and this to me is ‘of far greater consequence than con- 
formity with Josephus. Josephus, although a valuable historian in 
many respects, I have shewn to be a false guide with regard to some 
of the chronological dates of the period now in question, because he is 
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inconsistent both with the Scriptures and also with himself; and ser- 
vilely to follow him, as Bishop Russell and some other chronologers 
have done, involves both absurdity and impossibility. 
I am yours, etc., 
Grimsby, March 8th, 1852. N. Rouse. 





THE SERPENT. 
To the Editor of the ‘ Journal of Sacred Literature.’ 


Leicester, 25th Feb. 1852. 


Sir,—Many years ago, an interpretation of the Serpent’s part in the 
fall of man occurred to me, all but identical with that which appears 
in the able article on the subject in the last number of your Journal. 
I take the liberty of sending you an extract from the introduction to a 
sermon on Gen. iii. 15, which I delivered in Bridge-street Chapel, 
Bristol, in the year 1833. If you deem it worth while—if you think 
it might tend to promote a farther consideration of a point confessedly 
difficult and obscure—it may get a place in the next number of your 
Journal, I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
G. L. 


A remark or two here will not, we think, be out of place, upon the 
nature of this momentous transaction, and upon the personality and 
personal agency here predicated of him, who is elsewhere called “ the 
Devil, and Satan.” The transaction is encompassed by manifold diffi- 
culties, and we need not wonder that our commentators have differed 
widely in its interpretation. One class, finding in it literally nothing 
but a serpent, resolve it into an allegory, the purport of which is to 
shew how appetite gets the mastery of reason, and both put the foot 
upon religion; in other words, how lust, when it hath conceived, 
bringeth forth sin, and sin, when it is finished, bringeth forth death. 
And if an allegory it were, it must be allowed that it is beautiful, 
striking, and powerful. But I demur to this on two grounds: the one, 
because it is wholly gratuitous and supposititious; the other, because, 
if such a mode of Scriptural interpretation is adopted, one does not 
know where to stop—the Neologist may rationalize away every super- 
natural event, and the Swedenborgian may dream dreams over the 
commonest events, such as I could not dream, were I to live to the age 
of Methuselah. No, we must stand to Moses and the prophets in their 
obvious natural meaning. I abide, therefore, by the narrative in its 
literality. 

But what is that literality? The usual and the orthodox reply to 
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this, is, that the devil was the tempter, assuming the form of a serpent; 
and that the devil was the beguiler of Eve, is unquestionably taught in 
the New Testament. But how, and in what form are other questions ? 
There are some who maintain that Satan entered into a serpent, and 
thus accomplished his designs ; a view from which I dissent, for reasons 
which I shall immediately state. There are others who contend that, 
while Satan was the tempter, there was no visible or overt appearance, 
nor voice articulate, it was all an affair of suggestion or imagination, 
even as was the case, as is now coming generally to be believed, with 
the temptation of our Lord in the wilderness. And to this idea [ 
should strongly incline, were it not that the simple narrative of Genesis 
seems to require something positively objective, and that the cireum- 
stances of our first parents appear to demand this. If it is admitted 
that Jehovah Elohim personally revealed himself to our first parents, 
and came within their sensorial perceptions, as their teacher first, 
and then their judge, it can hardly be denied that his great adversary 
in after time, might, thus early, and in like manner, appear upon the 
stage. : 

"My notion is, that the tempter was Satan in his proper person, not 
having yet lost all his original brightness, or transforming himself 
into an angel of light ; and on this supposition we wonder the less that, 
accustomed as she had been, in times past, to celestial visitation, Eve 
was not startled by his appearance—no marvel that she was fascinated 
by his basilisk eye and glozing tongue. In warrant of my adoption 
of this idea, I have several things to say. 

Be it premised, that the narrative of the fall was put on record long 
after the event. Perhaps it was a post-diluvian document, written 
when the evil one, or evil principle, had got many names, all meta- 
phorical—Serpent, Dragon, Leviathan ; Typhon, in Egypt; Ahriman, 
in Persia; Pytho, in Greece ; Lok, in Gothland; Azazel, in Arabia. 
And here allow me to suggest, that, very probably, Satan acquired his 
serpent name, not more from his subtle and venomous qualities, than 
from the phraseology of the curse denounced on him. We are to sup- 
pose Satan and his dupes arraigned for judgment before Jehovah 
Elohim. On him, the fallen angel, shorn of his celestial beams, scarred 
by the ancient thunderbolt, yet majestic in his ruin, the judge would 
denounce a doom of deepest degradation. He would couch it in terms 
which should be intelligible to those whom he had seduced, and which 
should convey the dawning of a hope to them. The terms then must 
be metaphorical, for in no other way could the fate of a spiritual being 
be conceived by them. But what should the metaphor be? Not that 
of a chain of darkness, or a burning lake, or a bottomless abyss, after- 
wards suggested in the history of our species ; for neither of these could 
have conveyed any notion to them. My idea is, that, at the moment, 
a brood of the serpent race appeared in the field of vision, trailing in 
their slime, wallowing in the dust—creatures formerly regarded, as all 
creatures were, with complacency, so many links of the golden chain of 
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nature, so many varieties in the circle of love; but now that the prin- 
ciple of independence, isolation, comparison, contrast, has found its way 
into the mind of man, regarded with contempt, and shrunk from with 
aversion—the veriest earthly types of degradation. ‘ And thus shalt 
thou be, O Lucifer, because thou hast done this,” said the sovereign 
arbitrator ; ‘no more like what thou wast once, on resplendent wing, 
nor, as thou hast now taught man to be, ambitious of the skies, and 
defiant, but like these reptiles, base, and often disappointed, and in the 
end trodden down, shalt thou be! O Lucifer, son of the morning, how 
art thou fallen!” ‘ Nay, this feeble woman shall yet resist and over- 
come thee, and her seed, though not without suffering, shall ultimately 
destroy thee, and all thy works.”’ 

Now all this premised, as worthy of consideration, and reasonably 
to be taken into account, I say, in the first place, that there is nothing in 
the letter of the sacred narrative which should compel our belief that there 
was an actual serpent in the case. The fact alleged that Tue SerPent 
was more subtle than any wild beast, no more proves the belief of 
the writer that he was a veritable beast, than an allegation of mine 
that such and such a ruler of our days is craftier and crueler than any 
demon of the pit, would prove my belief that he was a veritable devil. 
And then the sentence pronounced on the serpent, which is usually 
urged as proving that there was an actual serpent in the case, rather 
goes to shew just the contrary; for it is purely gratuitous and un- 
warrantable to suppose that ever the serpent species had wings, or 
walked erect—in point of fact, the latter part of the sentence has never 
been fulfilled, for serpents always have lived, and do live now, on some- 
thing very different from dust. The letter, then, of the narrative in no 
wise requires of us the belief in question. 

And I say, in the second place, the spirit of it points wholly another 
way. For one thing, I concede the possibility of Satan assuming the 
form of a reptile; but that so he should have beguiled the woman 
argues a lower state of being on the part of our great mother than I am 
willing to admit. For a second thing, the supposition that he did so, 
places the whole narrative too much on a level with the myths, and 
legends, and fantastic tales of the east, and would drive me into the 
allegorizing maze. For a third thing, that with the doom pronounced 
on Satan and the race of man, there should be mixed up a curse on a 
mere brute beast which had done no moral harm, does seem to me 
altogether out of keeping with the solemn majesty of the transaction. 

The letter of the narrative, then, not requiring, and its spirit 
opposing, the belief that there was a real serpent in the case, I adopt 
the idea that the tempter was Satan himself, in propria persona. If 
any of you still cling to the customary view, you are at perfect 
liberty to do so; and I can only say that your faith is greater than 
mine, 
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ON THE INTERPRETATION OF GALATIANS iii. 20. 
To the Editor of the ‘ Journal of Sacred Literature.’ 


Sir,—The passage in Galatians, iii. 20, “0 8 peacrns Evos od« earn, 
6 dé Oeds Es Eotiv,” is confessedly one of the most obscure in the New 
Testament, and among the numerous interpretations that have been put 
upon it, none, I believe is considered entirely satisfactory. Such being. 
the case, it may appear presumptuous in a mere tyro to attempt to solve 
the difficulty. Still it is duty not to withhold any mite from the con- 
tributions to sacred criticism, and the pages of your valuable Journal 
invite so freely, that I have, after much hesitation, resolved to send 
you the following remarks for insertion in it, if you think them worthy 
of a place. 

I would first remark, that v. 20 is nothing more than supplementary 
to v. 19, being, indeed, merely an enlargement on pecorrov, as there 
used. The explanation, therefore, given of v. 20, must be such as to 
accord entirely with the scope of those words with which it is imme- 
diately connected. These are dcatayeis bi dyyedwv év xeupi peotrov. 

Now it is evident that the apostle here has reference solely to 
the mode in which the covenant was given to Abraham, as con- 
trasted with the manner in which the law was delivered to Israel, by 
no means to the distinct nature of the two, as resting respectively on 
faith and works. This point appears to have been lost sight of in 
most, if not all, of the explanations attempted. 

The difference, then, on which St. Paul dwells, is the intervention 
between the two covenanting parties, on the one occasion, and the 
absence of any intervening party, on the other. When the law was 
given on Sinai, a double intervention was requisite, on the part of 
God, the angels acted, and, on the part of Israel, Moses was mediator. 
Thus the two contracting parties were doubly sundered. How different 
when God covenanted with Abraham! Here no intervention took 
place, for the covenant was made, not so much between God and 
Abraham, as between God and the seed of Abraham. To this, the 
turning point of his argument, the apostle directs particular attention 
in v. 16. He does not say that the promise was given to Abraham 
with reference to his seed, but to Abraham and to his seed. The two 
contracting parties, then, were God and Christ. And it deserves notice 
that in v. 17, where the covenant is again referred to, Abraham is 
entirely omitted, i7d 10d Ocod cis Xpotov; again, v. 19, 7 omeppa w 
emnyyedtat. 

Now let it be borne in mind who that Jehovah was, who is repre- 
sented as transacting with the fathers of ancient writ. It is none other 
than the angel of the covenant, he who was afterwards God made mani- 
fest in the flesh. And who was Abraham’s seed, but the very same 
divine personage, “in whom dwelt all the fulness of the Godhead 
bodily,” who said of himself, “I and the Father are one.’”’ Here, 
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then, the covenanting parties were one and the same, Jehovah on the 
one hand, and the divine seed on the other. No human mediation, 
therefore, was needed, because a mediator is not of one, but God is one. 
I am, Sir, yours respectfully, 
WwW 





ROMANS y. 1. 
To the Editor of the ‘ Journal of Sacred Literature.’ 


ResPectep Frrenp,—<Allow me to suggest, in reference to the above 
text, that the apparent abruptness alluded to by W. S., as resulting from 
reading exweOa with an imperative force, may be removed by— 

Ist. Regarding verse 2nd, from Ac ov to eotnxamev, as parenthetical, 
a course already suggested by some critics without reference to the present 
question. 

2nd. Taking cavxwueOa, in the 2nd and 3rd verses, as also in the 
subjunctive to be rendered by an imperative. 

The translation would then run thus :— 

(1.) Therefore, being justified by faith, let us have peace with God 
through our Lord Jesus Christ. 

(2.) (By whom also we have access by faith into the grace wherein we 
stand), and let us rejoice in hope of the glory of God. 

(3.) And not only so, but let us glory in tribulations also. . . . 

The clearness and beauty of this part of the epistle seem to me much 
enhanced by thus considering the Apostle to be here exhorting the be- 
lievers to a feeling of peace and joy, the reasonableness of which he shews 
in the following eight verses. 

In the 12th verse the more general argument, dropped for a while at 
the conclusion of the 4th chapter, is again taken up. 

I do not see the difficulty in the 1st verse, which W. 8. supposes to 
exist from the presence of the words, “ through our Lord Jesus Christ,” 
as I take the exhortation to be equivalent to— 

Let us feel peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ; 7. e. feel 
peace, and feel the sacrifice and mediation of our Lord to be the ground 
of that peace. (See Eph. ii. 14.) 

JoHn Frank. 
Sidcot, 10th month (October), 1851. 
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Acta Apostolorum Apocrypha, ex triginta antiquis codicibus Greecis vel 
nunc primum eruit vel secundum atque emendatius edidit CONsTANTINUS 
TiscHENDoRF, Theol. et Phil. Dr., Theol. Prof. P. Ord. H. Lips. pp. 
Ixxx. and 276. Lipsie. MDCCCLI. 

In this volume Professor Tischendorf has edited thirteen works professedly 

containing accounts of the actions of certain of the Apostles. Seven of 

these books have never before been printed ; the rest appear now with the 
benefit of a new revision of the text from MS. authorities. 

The Apocryphal Gospels, as they are called, have been far more known 
than the Apocryphal Acts of the Apostles: the latter class of books have 
been in general classed with the Acts of Saints—a department of literature 
from which nothing of profit can be gained, except through a close and 
laborious sifting of the material. Perhaps there is nothing which shows 
more plainly how legendary tales take the place of sober history than does 
the comparison of such apocryphal writings with the simple statements of 
Scripture. 

The first of the books contained in this volume is the dcts of Peter 
and Paul, which gives an account of their supposed contention with 
Simon Magus at Rome, and of their subsequent martyrdom. This book 
was evidently written after the opinion had been advanced that the island 
where St. Paul was shipwrecked lay on the coast of Dalmatia, and not 
between Sicily and Africa; the latter opinion is asserted by calling the 
island Gaudamelete. This book is remarkable for having been used in 
1490 as an evidence that St. Paul had at Messina consecrated Bacchylus 
bishop of that city. 

There appear to be no certain data for determining when the book was 
written ; one of the MSS. used by Tischendorf was transcribed (he states) 
a.D. 890. The contents are apparently one of the forms in which the 
legend of Simon Magus passed current. 

The second part of this volume contains The Acts of Paul and Thecla, 
a writing remarkable for its history, as given by Tertullian and Jerome. 
We learn from the former that the writer was an Asiatic presbyter, who 
was deposed from his office for having written this book (as he said) “ out 
of love to Paul.” It was thus condemned as a fictitious legend in the 
very age in which it first appeared. This is an important testimony to us 
that the early Church did exercise a sound discrimination as to what books 
it received as authentic. By the aid of those MSS. Tischendorf has 
been enabled to edit the text of this book far more accurately than was 
done by Grabe, and to give the Greek of the whole, of which part was 
wanting in the copy which Grabe used. 

The third history is The Acts of Barnabas, professedly written by St. 
Mark ; for this book Tischendorf has used the MS. of the year 890, which 
was his principal authority for the first of these books. 

The wanderings of the Apostle Philip stands fourth in order ; this book, 
as well as the fifth, The Acts of Philip in Greece, were previously inedited. 
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The Acts of Philip was the title of an ancient book condemned by Pope 
Gelasius ; this book is supposed to be identical with the former of these, 
from which, however, several heretical statements seem to have been ex- 
truded. Tischendorf has taken this book from three MSS. The second 
of these books, in which Philip the Apostle is made the hero, has been 
taken from a single MS. 

The siath book is The Acts of Andrew; this is supposed to be the 
same as a work of a similar title mentioned with reprobation by Eusebius, 
but now, however, expurgated from some of its more objectionable con- 
tents. For this work Tischendorf has employed two MSS., the older of 
which is of the eleventh century. 

The Acts of Andrew and Matthias in the City of the Men-eaters is the 
seventh of these books; a tale of the wildest and strangest kind that an 
inventor of miracles could excogitate. It appears to be a book of consi- 
derable antiquity, and the tale that it contains has been circulated not 
only in Greek and Latin, but also in Anglo-Saxon, in which language it 
has been edited by Grimen. The Greek text was published by Thilo, and 
Tischendorf has revised it with the same Greek MSS. that he used. 

The eighth book is The Acts and Martyrdom of Matthew ; it is a con- 
tinuation of the former, so that the name is wrong in the MSS. in the 
one or the other; in doth places there ought to be either Matthias or else 
Matthew. This book, previously unknown, has been edited in this volume 
from two MSS. 

The Acts of Thomas stand the ninth in this volume ; many early writers 
used a book with this title. This book had been previously edited by 
Thilo ; Tischendorf has used five MSS. for his text. 

The other four books were previously inedited. Of these The Death 
of Thomas is published by Tischendorf from one MS. at Paris; The Mar- 
tyrdom of Bartholomew is from a MS. at Venice ; The Acts of Thaddeus 
from a MS. at Paris (compared in part with two at Vienna); and The 
Acts of John (often mentioned by ancient writers) from two MSS., one at 
Paris and one at Vienna. 

It is a curious question how such strange histories of Apostles of 
Christ could have originated ; how any could have invented such stories, 
and how others could have received them as true. It is doubtful whether 
the writers of these books really believed what they narrated. 

We may probably at some future time give an outline of the contents 
of some of these stories. 





Analysis and Critical Interpretation of the Hebrew text of the Book of 
Genesis, preceded by a Hebrew Grammar, and Dissertations on the 
Genuineness of the Pentateuch, and on the structure of the Hebrew 
Language. By the Rev. Witt1am Pau, A.M., Minister of Ban- 
chory, Devenick, N.B. Edinburgh: William Blackwood and Sons. 
1852.  8vo. 

WE are glad to see the appearance of this work in Scotland—a country 

where Hebrew learning has been almost dormant for many years; not- 

withstanding the five universities with their Hebrew Professorships, where 
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various teachers have quietly dozed away their existence unknown to 
Oriental fame. It was not so, however, in the days of Robertson, whose 
Hebrew works are still read; nor would the lamented Murray have slept 
at his post, had he been spared to the university of the metropolis. It is 
a good omen for a day of better things, that a retired country pastor has 
devoted a portion of his time to that ancient language in which the Old 
Testament records were composed. Here is a goodly octavo volume, the 
fruit of research and cogitation among the northern hills, which is highly 
creditable to the acquirements and diligence of the author. 

The volume consists of three parts. First, the introduction ; secondly, 
a brief Hebrew Grammar; and thirdly, an analysis and critical interpreta- 
tion of the words in Genesis. 

The only thing about which we doubt is the propriety of the Hebrew 
Grammar. Grammars of that language are now so numerous, that it was 
scarcely advisable to add another to the list. It is, however, short and 
elementary, consisting of no more than 66 pages. It certainly adds to 
the completeness of the work, the student having all that he needs in 
the one volume for all the terms occurring in the book of Genesis. 
The introduction treats of the Mosaic account of the creation, of 
the genuineness of the Pentateuch, of the genuineness of the book 
of Genesis, on the difference between the style of the Pentateuch and 
that of the later books of the Old Testament, and on the structure of the 
Hebrew language. This is the most valuable part of the work, though, 
probably, the young student may prize more highly the ‘ Analysis,’ which 
carefully resolves and explains every term in Genesis, and in which any 
word can be easily found by means of an index. 

In the introduction we have observed examples of calm and indepen- 
dent thought here and there ; though we cannot say that the writer has 
entered deeply into any of the topics discussed; or that he is versed in 
the more recent German works where they have been elucidated at greater 
length. But when we recollect that.the volume is mainly intended for 
such as have not made much proficiency in Hebrew, profound disquisi- 
tions would have been out of place. We could wish that he had made 
greater use of Ewald’s Hebrew Grammar. Instead of this, he has fol- 
lowed Lee too much. A knowledge of Hengstenberg’s Christology would 
also have enlarged his vision in some places, and of Hiivernick’s Jntroduc- 
tion to the Old Testament, with the books there referred to. Yet he has 
fairly initiated the reader into the various topics treated of ; and it will be 
for the latter to follow out the hints here given. Speaking generally, the 
author exercises a sound judgment, and displays a becoming reverence for 
the Sacred Scriptures of the Jews. He has produced a good readable 
book on subjects not the most attractive to ordinary readers, and we thank 
him for his contribution to the cause of Hebrew learning. It is one that 
should be gladly welcomed by many, as auxiliary to a right understanding 
of a most important and difficult book in the Old Testament. We wish it 
a wide circulation, and congratulate the author on the first fruits of his 
literary labours. 

There are some things to which we should take exception; and several 
indications of the author’s unacquaintedness with recent German books, 
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except so far as they are translated. We are also surprised at some sig- 
nifications assigned to Hebrew words. Thus, at wp, he says that “the 
most eminent Hebrew scholars are now of opinion that the idea of creation 
out of nothing cannot be shewn to be inherent in the word.” To this as- 
sertion we demur. Indeed, the quotation from Professor Stuart, which he 
proceeds to give, shews that the American Hebraist was an exception. 
Besides, Mr. Paul himself arranges the meanings of the verb thus: 1. 
Created, brought into existence. 2. Formed, made, constituted. This 
arrangement is inconsistent with his own assertion. We do not agree 
with Gesenius, in his description of the verb. We could shew, if neces- 
sary, that it means primarily and properly creation, or making out of 
nothing. But we must forbear, regretting that Mr. Paul did not procure 
and study Tuch’s Commentary on Genesis, the best critical one that has 
yet appeared on the book. The Scholia of Rosenmiiller, especially in the 
edition of 1788, are now antiquated. Even the abridgment of them is out 
of date. Turner’s Notes on Genesis is also the work of an American 
scholar, with which he might have formed a profitable acquaintance. 





The Resurrection of Life ; an Exposition of First Corinthians xv. With a 
Discourse on our Lord’s Resurrection. By Joun Brown, D.D., Professor 
of Exegetical Theology to the United Presbyterian Church. Edinburgh : 
Oliphant and Sons. 1852. 

THE portion of Scripture, to the examination of which this goodly volume 
is devoted, is one of the most difficult, as well as most important parts of 
the Sacred volume. Of the importance of the great Christian doctrine for 
which this chapter is the primary text, the author of this work is deeply 
conscious, and with its difficulties he undertakes to grapple. “If this 
volume,” he says, “ verify its title in any good measure, and be an Ex- 
position of the Apostle Paul’s dissertation on the Resurrection of Life, no 
apology is required for its publication ; if it do not, no apology that could 
be offered would be satisfactory.” 

None is required. The exposition is not only most complete and satis- 
factory as regards this particular chapter, but it is in our judgment be- 
yond all comparison the best and most thorough exposition of a selected 
portion of Scripture which the language can produce. It is in all respects 
a masterpiece and model of exegesis, and will abundantly sustain the re- 
putation which the author has long possessed in Scotland, acquired by his 
lectures and sermons, and which he has of late widely extended and justi- 
fied by putting forth, in rapid succession, some of the finest exegetical 
works in our language. ‘Ten or twelve years ago the name of this emi- 
nent divine was but faintly known in the southern part of the island ; and 
we have known persons, not uninformed, confound him with his father— 
the venerable John Brown, of Haddington. This was strange. But the list 
of the author’s works at the end of the present volume discloses the cause. 
High as his reputation was among those within the sphere of his influ- 
ence, he had not until within these few years, and at a comparatively ad- 
vanced age, made himself known beyond that range by any work of 
importance. The list comprises thirty-seven works, with the present 
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thirty-eight. Up to the thirty-third we meet with little but single 
sermons, lectures, and pamphlets. But then come the Expository Dis- 
courses on the First Epistle of Peter ; then the Discourses and Sayings of 
our Lord; then the Exposition of our Lord’s ‘Intercessory Prayer; and 
now this Exposition of 1 Cor. xv. This is truly a remarkable sight, and 
we remember no precise parallel to it. Here is a scholar and divine, who 
has during a generation been in the enjoyment of thehighest consideration, 
as such, within a sphere limited, though large, without much to shew for it 
to the world beyond; but who now, in the decline of life, comes bringing 
that life’s labours forth into the sun—not to let us see, but thereby en- 
abling us to see that all which dim rumour had told of their worth was 
true. 

To say that the present is the best of the separate Expositions of this 
portion of Scripture, would be to say nothing; for there is no other in 
our language. There are many, indeed, in Latin and German, but none 
of those we have had opportunities of seeing which come near this as a 
thoroughly good and complete Exposition—ripe in all learning, clear in 
doctrine, and deep in Christian wisdom. 

The passages which it would be proper to cite, to shew the quality of 
this work, run in larger masses than we can introduce here. As, how- 
ever, the text—‘ What shall they do who are baptized for the dead, if the 
dead rise not at all?”—has often been brought under the notice of the 
readers of this journal, we may state that, after examining at length the 
various interpretations that have been suggested, Dr. Brown thus states 
his own view :— 


‘The interpretation which appears to me to have the greatest recommendations, 
and the fewest and smallest drawbacks, is that which renders ‘for the dead,’ ‘in 
the place of the dead,’ and which considers those baptized, in the place of the dead, 
as descriptive of those who, notwithstanding the persecutions, even to death, that 
Christians were exposed to, were continually coming forward to the baptismal font 
to take, as it were, the oath of allegiance to him who is both Lord and Christ, and 
to assume the places in his ranks which death, sometimes violent death, had made 
vacant.¢ This offers no violence to the language, the particle translated ‘ for’ often 
signifying ‘in the place of,’—e. g., Philemon, 13, ‘That in thy stead’—the same 
word as here—‘ he might have ministered to me.’ 2 Cor. v. 20, ‘ We pray you in 
Christ’s siead’—the same word as here. It embodies a true, a striking, an appro- 
priate sentiment. ‘ Otherwise, what will they do who are baptized in the place of 
those who have died—died in the faith of Christ—died for the faith of Christ,—who 
have, in the face of all the sacrifices to be made—all the hardships to be endured—all 
the losses to be sustained—all the disgrace to be incurred—all the hazards to be 
braved—come forward, and, at the baptismal font, proclaimed their readiness to fill 
up the empty places in the army of Christ, and to live and die in his service?’ 
What will these men do? Will they, ought they, to persevere, if there be no resur- 





a “Junius, Heumann, Le Clerc, Deylingius, Déderlein, Ellys, Doddridge, 
Newcome, Scott.’’ 

® “ Dubium cuiquam esse possit, num eo quo hec scriberet tempore apostolus 
frequens adeo et solenne martyrium esset. Sed vero quis neget illustria pridem 
fuisse Stephani et Jacobi majoris exempla? Quis dubitet inter tot persecutiones, 
tot motus a Judeis et Gentilibus excitatos in Judea, Palestina, Syria, Asia, AXgypto, 
Italia, ete., quin plurimi ob fidem evangelii oppressi jam tum fuerint atque é vivis 
sublati ??—Spanheim. 
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rection of the dead?—Is it right that they should make such sacrifices for vanity and 
alie? ‘ Why are they then baptized for the dead,’ if the dead rise not?¢ Is not 
their conduct utterly unaccountable and absurd? And is there any satisfactory 
answer to the question, ‘ Why are they then baptized for the dead?’ but this ? 
They know that the dead in the Lord are blessed, and they are willing, like them, 
to die, in order to being blessed, liked them, in attaining to the resurrection from 
the dead. And, as this sentiment is in itself appropriate, it is just what suits the 
place in the apostle’s animated address. You have a gradation thus: If there be no 
resurrection, what an unaccountable part are the converts to Christianity acting, 
who are pressing forward to take the place of the dead! What'an unaccountable 
part are we apostles acting, who are in jeopardy every hour! What an unaccountable 
part am I, Paul, acting, who ‘die daily,’ and ‘ after the manner of men have fought 
with beasts at Ephesus?’ ’’—The Resurrection of Life, pp. 167, 168. 


Further on, in regard to the words, “That which thou sowest is not 
quickened except it die;” and to the corresponding declaration of our 
Lord, in John xii. 24, Dr. Brown objects to the common interpretation, 
that the “death” referred to in both these passages is the change which 
takes place in the seed after it is put into the earth—the dissolution 
of the outer coats of the seed, which takes place in order to the germ 
taking root and springing up. To this he sees many strong ob- 
jections :— 


‘There are many strong objections to this mode of interpretation. First, this 
change in the seed does not correspond to the death, but to the decomposition, of 
the body ; secondly, there is an inversion of the order of nature, which is death and 
burial, not burial and death,—men are buried because they are dead—they are not 
buried that they may die; thirdly, in the case of our Lord there was no such decom- 
position of the body, for he saw no corruption,—which, according to the ordinary 
interpretation, is symbolized by what is called the death of the seed in the ground ; 
and, finally, there is no meeting the difficulty here mooted, which is not, ‘ How can 
the decomposed body be recomposed ?’ but, ‘ How can the dead be raised to life ?’ 

“The fact in natural history to which both our Lord and the apostle refer is 
this, that, when there is progress from a lower to a higher degree or species of life, 
often—probably usually—a corresponding species of death intervenes. It is not the 
blossom nor the seed, when full of vegetable succulence and life, that, when sown, 
proceeds onward to a higher kind of life, as a separate plant, bearing blossoms and 
fruits. Cast such a living blossom or seed into the earth, and you will see no 
more of it—it will utterly perish. But let the seed fully ripen—let it become dead- 
ripe, so as to lose its connection with the living plant, and, to all appearance, be 
destitute of vegetable life—let it even remain in this state in the granary for many 
years—yet take this dead seed and cast it into the earth, and it will receive life, 
and shew itself alive, and become something of more importance in the vegetable 
world than it ever could have become if it had not thus died. Instead of its having 
died being an obstacle to its attaining a higher life, it is the necessary condition of 
such a change. ‘That which thou sowest is not quickened—could not be quickened 
—to its higher life, except it had been dead.’ 

‘‘ There are analogous facts in the animal creation. The caterpillar could not 
rise to the higher life of the butterfly but by submitting to the death-like chrysalis 
state. It must lose one kind of life, in order to obtain another and higher kind of 
life. ‘The eagle does not mount to the skies till he has left in ruins the shell which 
covered and confined him.’ These facts in the vegetable and animal worlds are not 
proofs of the resurrection. The apostle was much too sound a logician to employ 





¢ ‘**Griesbach bas connected ei SAws vexpol od éyelpovra: with what precedes, 
Lachmann’ (as I think properly) ‘connects it with what follows. The phrase, ri 
kal, etc., in the former case, seems inappropriate.’ ’’—Olshausen. 
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such means for such an end. But they furnish satisfactory answers to cavils. They 
shut the mouth of a self-conceited objector. ‘ Should the dead rise, it will not be an 
anomalous thing. It will be but a more remarkable instance of—what seems a law 
within certain limits—higher life springing out of the apparent extinction of lower 
life. I must have other evidence to make me believe that the dead shall rise: but 
these facts shew that they may rise; at any rate they prove, that to object to the 
doctrine of the resurrection, when established by appropriate evidence, on the 
ground of its impossibility, is the part, not of a wise man, but of a fool.’ ””—The 
Resurrection of Life, pp. 182—184. 





De Leclesiastice Britonum Scotorumque Historie Fontibus, disseruit 
Carolus Guilielmus Schoell. mpcccu1. Berolini apud Wilhelmam Hertz. 
(libr. Besser.) Londini: apud Williams et Norgate. 1851. 


Tue pamphlet bearing this title is one among the many instances of 
German laboriousness and spirit of critical research. It would be a 
remarkable instance, if there were not so many others, shewing that no 
subject comes amiss to them—no subject is so remote or so obscure as 
to save it from their industrious pens, or to exempt it from being tested 
by all the rules with which their criticism supplies them. To this universal 
love of plunging into everything hidden and unknown, we may ascribe the 
origin of the work before us, which has for its object to examine the sources 
from which the early historians of Britain and Ireland have drawn their 
information. To the modern reader, a broad distinction must here be 
pointed out, between such an enquiry relating to the period of time which 
Dr. Schoell has chosen, and the apparently similar task of criticising Hume’s 
and Macaulay’s History of England, or Thiers’s History of the French 
Consulate and Empire, or any other modern work. The latter furnishes 
materials much too ample for any critic thoroughly to examine—and per- 
haps for this very reason the enterprise becomes proportionably hazardous 
and fraught with danger to the enquirer. But a criticism of the original 
sources of ancient British history, is a task which would deter nine-tenths 
of our writers from the apparent vacuum which the first view of the subject 
presents, and the necessity of bringing to the labour, not only a mind 
ready at making the most of a slender subject, but also of ekeing it out 
largely with the aid of a fertile imagination. That this is not an erroneous 
view of the matter, Dr. Schoell’s table of contents will testify. 

His authors for British history are 1. Gildas; 2. Bede; 3. Historia 
Britonum, i. e. Nennius—whoever Nennius may have been. To these 
direct authorities, he adds a few notices from Cathedral Records, all of a 
much more modern date, and some eatracts from foreign writers. 

For Irish history we have, 1. Annales Hibernienses ; 2. Ancient Rituals, 
and other manuscripts ; 3. St. Patrick, if there be anything genuine of 
St. Patrick remaining. With these we do not propose to deal at present, 
from a conviction that Irish History will only be cleared up, when some 
one shall spring up with learning sufficient to examine and test thoroughly 
all the old Irish manuscripts, and with sufficient zeal in the cause to 
induce him to make known to the public the result of his labour. Let 
us, then, return to the first division of our author’s work, that which 
relates to the sources of British history. 
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Gildas, it is well known, is the reputed author of, 1. Liber querulus 
sive historia de excidio Britannia ; 2. Epistola. These two works may be 
considered as one, and if the explicit, with which the former ends, were 
removed, so that the Hpistola might follow the Historia without break, it 
would be difficult for the reader to discover the joint, at all events, he 
would look on them as merely two chapters of the same work. A doubt 
has latterly been raised as to the genuineness of these works, but, as they 
are mentioned by Bede, Alcuin, William of Malmesbury, and others, in 
terms which seem very well to suit their existing character and style, such 
doubts seem to proceed from an excess of scepticism. But we must not 
forget our author, who has reviewed Gildas, and whom we are reviewing. 
It would be a painful task to follow him in his details. Let us see what 
results he has arrived at. They are these :— 

1. That there was no more than one author named Gildas. 

2. That there is no trace of any early British writings. 

3. That other writers support Gildas, in his view of the exhausted 
state of Britain, arising from the emigration of its young men under 
Maximus. 

4. That Gildas gives a better account of the embassy to Altius than 
Venerable Bede. 

5. That he knew nothing about the introduction of Christianity into 
Britain, and has copied his vague remarks on this subject from Eusebius. 

6. That in the fourth century there were Christians in Britain, mostly 
at St. Albans [Verulamium], and at Leicester (?) [Urbs Legionum], among 
whom the Arian heresy had been introduced, which was afterwards checked 
in the sixth century, the age of Gildas, with the aid of the French bishop 
Germanus, and others. 

Of these conclusions we will speak presently ; but let us see what the 
author says of a more important writer than Gildas, of one who is the 
father of English history, Venerable Bede. 

. Here it must first be remarked, that some twenty pages would contain 
‘all that Bede has told us concerning the Britons, and the British Church, 
though his account is more minute than those of Gildas. The reviewer’s 
task, therefore, is the reverse of what it was in the case of the first writer. 
It was there constructive, now it is destructive ; shewing the truth of the 
old adage, “a little learning is a dangerous thing,” which we illustrate 
thus—Gildas has told us almost nothing, and it is hard to refute nothing ; 
Bede has advanced a claim to knowing something, and he does not know 
enough to make good his case. Hence our pamphleteer comes to the 
following conclusions :— 
__ 1. Bede’s early chronology of the Christian era is very confused and 
inaccurate. 

2. The story of Lucius sending to Rome for Christian teachers, is a 
fiction, invented since Saint Augustine. i 

8. All that we know of St. Germanus, is, that he twice was sent into 
Britain to refute the Pelegian heresy, and that his life, though full of fables, 
was written not later than about a.p. 550. 

4. That Venerable Bede has shewn diligence in compiling, though he 
has occasionally been a servile compiler. 
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It will now be evident why we have observed that the office of criticizing 
Bede is destructive, whilst the constructive process is more applicable to 
a review of Gildas. The scanty information which we derive from Gildas, is 
safe from criticism, because we have nothing to compare it with, but Bede 
supplies enough to destroy the truth of some of his statements, or at least 
to furnish grounds for doubting. If Gildas has given us too little, Bede 
has told us too much. And yet, if both had told us more, it is not unlikely 
that what is now undisputed in Gildas, might be upset by his after state- 
ments, whilst Bede’s notices of Lucius and others might be, if not confirmed, 
at all events set right, by further light on the subject. 

We must be excused from following our critic into the very obscure 
subject of Nennius, i. e., the Historia Britonum. His observations on all 
the branches of his subject shew great penetration and acumen. But it is 
our opinion that more facts-are wanting, and we will only suggest that in 
the Municipal Library at Ghent, is a large MS., of about the tenth cen- 
tury, written by one Lambertus Canonicus, being a cyclopzedia of almost 
everything then known. In this volume are a great many notices of 
British History, and we suspect, from a casual inspection of the volume, 
that Nennius, if not Gildas, might be a little cleared up, if not receive an 
important accession, from a perfect collation of this Manuscript. 





Contributions towards an Exposition of the Book of Genesis. By Ropert 
8. Canpiisu, D.D. Vol. II. Edinburgh: Johnstone and Hunter. 
1852. 


Tuts volume of Dr. Candlish’s Contributions, extends from Genesis xvii. 
to xxviii. It embraces nineteen subjects, taken from this interesting por- 
tion of Sacred History, which are somewhat minutely investigated, not 
only in their material facts, but in their spiritual bearings and _ practical 
applications. The first volume, or portion of the work, was published so 
long as ten years ago, and has since passed through four editions. We 
were there informed that the title of the work was intended to denote its 
design, as not professing to be a complete Exposition of the Book of 
Genesis, and yet differing in some respects from what is usually understood 
by a series of sermons or lectures, on any particular portion of Scripture. 
‘The character of contributions or essays towards a full commentary on 
Genesis, seemed best to correspond with the view as well as the execution 
of the work, in which there is no attempt to enter into a minute or critical 
examination of the sacred text, verse by verse, the object being rather to 
unfold those views of the divine government, and the history of man, 
which the general strain of the narrative, in its obvious interpretation, 
suggests.” This adequately describes the work, and is quite applicable to 
the present volume, in which, no less than in the former, the tendency is 
“not to raise speculative questions, but to cherish a practical and spiritual 
frame of mind, in the devout study of the word of the living God.” 

This is indeed the character of the work, and constitutes its peculiar 
quality and its charm. We have here a heart filled with spiritual things, 
and deep in spiritual knowledge, speaking to the full heart of others ; for, 
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in spiritual things, it is the fullest and not the emptiest heart that is most 
capable of receiving. Knowing that “Christianity is as old as the cre- 
ation,” our author gathers up all the indications of Christ that he finds in 
his way ; and, with a masterly and firm hand, he applies to all the good 
and evil that comes under his notice the unfailing standard of Christian 
truth, and presses from them the Christian instruction they are calculated 
to afford. The scale the author has chosen—three-fourths of this volume 
being devoted to the history of Abraham, or rather to the suggestions 
which that history offers—gives him great advantages in that fulness of 
treatment and amplitude of illustration, which is perhaps essential to the 
author’s habit of mind, or rather of discussion, and is, indeed, the natural 
result of the constant subservience of the act of composition to the uses. of 
the pulpit. This by no means impairs the value or interest of such a work 
as the present, but greatly enhances both; it might be so with many, but 
it is not so here with Dr. Candlish, who requires space, not from the redun- 
dance of his words, but from the overflowing fulness of his mind—the 
wealth of his thoughts. He appears to possess much of that rare faculty 
—which is partly a gift (we say not “ an instinct”), and partly a knowledge 
—of casting himself into the characters of the personages who come before 
him, and thus of realizing, to his own mind, the turn of their thoughts— 
the considerations by which they were influenced. This is something of 
what the Scripture calls “ discerning of spirits,” and the dead no less than 
the living come within the scope of this faculty. 

This quality is essential to the observance of the limit between a sound 
and safe discretion and a fanciful licence, in filling up the sketches and 
outlines of the inspired record, and in drawing inferences from them ; and 
hence, although we could point to instances in which we should have been 
inclined to fill up the outlines somewhat differently, Dr. Candlish has in 
this work evinced no common measure of “a certain spiritual tact or taste, 
an apprehension, a feeling of probability, a sense of concinnity or congruity, 
which, even apart from such precise and palpable evidence as can be 
critically and logically stated, will often give, to a rightly constituted mind 
and rightly exercised understanding, a prompt and full assurance of the 
mind of the spirit.” 

Besides its primary value as a book suggestive of nutritive thought, 
its pages comprise many really striking elucidations of Scripture, and very 
many impressive enforcements of its truths. Its perusal will create a general 
regret that the laborious ministerial duties of the eloquent and clear-minded 
author do not permit him to employ his pen more largely on such works 
as these. There is, however, some expectation held out that the present 
theme may be pursued; but, as the lives of readers, as well as writers, are 
short, the ten years which have elapsed between the first volume and 
the second, may well cause some fear for the third. 

A few passages from this book, so full of extractable matter, will 
evince its character. The affecting narrative of Hagar and Ishmael in 
the wilderness suggests to the author some considerations, to which he 
recurs more than once in this volume. 

“Thus, the narrative of this transaction would seem to be so constructed as to 
enlist our sensibilities rather on the side of the neglected, than of the chosen ; and to 
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draw out our affections far more towards the wilderness where Hagar and Ishmael 
wander, than towards the home where the patriarch, and his holy partner, and the 
child of promise, dwell. 

‘‘ Nor is this an unusual feature in the style of the scriptural histories. They 
often represent the two parties ordinarily mixed up in them so that the conduct and 
fate of those whom God sets aside, seems invested with a charm that does not belong 
to what is told, even of those who are most unequivocally men according to God’s 
own heart. Who, for instance, has not often found it easier and more natural to 
sympathize with Esau than with Jacob? Or with Saul and Jonathan than with 
David? And who has not felt how difficult it sometimes is to go along with the pre- 
ference given in the Divine regard to characters, which even the Divine record itself 
exhibits in a less amiable and affecting light than others that are not admitted to such 
high degrees of favour ? 

‘‘ But, after all, it is not very surprising that it should be so. The analogy of 
nature and of life, as seen from the Christian point of view, might prepare us for 
such a result. 

‘*For, consider how close a native sympathy there is and must be between the 
natural dispositions and tastes of fallen humanity, and the manifestations of that 
humanity on the stage of the world’s ordinary experience. Consider, also, how 
strange the elevation of a soul to the pursuit of the heavenly inheritance is, and how 
harsh and unaccountable its struggles with inward corruption and outward trial may 
well be expected to be. And wonder not that the barque, floating along the current 
of the stream, should seem to have a pleasing voyage, grateful to all eyes; while the 
chafed and angry waters of the upward struggle against the tide, disturb the placid 
repose of the slothful pool, or provoke the vehement rage of the rebellious torrent. 

“In point of fact, the quality of the Divine writings now referred to is, in itself, 
no small proof of their divinity. It is, at all events, a thorough disproof of artifice 
or contrivance. No merely human writer, aspiring to the credit of inspiration, 
would ever venture on so bold a stroke as to make the inferior or less worthy person- 
ages in his piece appear, even for a little, the most fascinating, the most pathetic, 
or the most heroic. 

‘*Nor is this all. The circumstance in question constitutes a very striking ana- 
logy between Scripture and Providence. In ordinary life, how common is it to meet 
with amiable specimens of gentle and genial humanity, with which we can better 
sympathize than with the stern virtue of a far higher and severer principle? Natural 
sensibility, naturally unfolding itself, amid scenes of natural grief or joy, makes its 
way at once to the natural heart. But the trials and triumphs of the spiritual man 
belong to the region, not of sense, but of faith. Nor is it any wonder that the suc- 
cesses and reverses—the ups and downs—the manifold vicissitudes and alternations 
of his inward spiritual history—should present a result to the natural eye, so agitated 
and anxious—so tormented by inevitable fears, and disquieted by conflicting desires 
and convictions—as to make it turn, with a feeling of relief, to any simple and 
spontaneous development of ingenuous beauty and instinctive love. 

‘* Such sympathy with nature, indeed, in all or any of its phases, is not at all to 
be deprecated or blamed. Our Lord himself was deeply moved by the manifestation 
of merely constitutional emotion, and of whatever indicated the working of the 
better parts and principles of human nature. Beholding the young and amiable ruler, 
well disposed, but yet undecided, ‘he loved him’ (Mark x. 21). He evidently felt 
an attraction drawing him, by merely natural ties, to persons of near kindred, social 
connection, or congenial character with himself. And, in fact, this sympathy with 
nature, and nature’s feelings, on the part of the enlightened child and friend of God, 
is one great secret of his power and influence in the world around him. It prompts 
such good wishes and good offices as may be blessed by God for the salvation of 
souls. 

‘¢In the instance, for example, of Hagar and her boy in the wilderness, we may 
well give full scope to the emotions which her simple and plantive utterance of 
despair calls forth, when we see it attracting the compassionate interest of the Lord 
himself. He listens to the cry of Ishmael and the weeping of his mother—‘ And 
God heard the voice of the lad: and the angel of God called to Hagar out of 
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heaven, and said unto her, What aileth thee, Hagar? fear not; for God hath heard 
the voice of the lad where he is.’ é 

‘So. Jesus was affected by the tears of the widow of Nain, when he stopped the 
bier, and bade her dead son arise. The voice of nature enters into the ear of our 
God and Saviour; and it may well, therefore, enter into ours. Let us by no means 
harden our hearts, or arrest the flow of our natural sensibility. Let us be far from 
affecting an unfeeling sternness towards men, sinning and suffering, simply as men. 
Let us weep with them that weep. Let us go along with the Divine Spirit in the 
word, in which he plainly registers human frailties and calamities, as being ‘ in all 
our affliction himself afflicted.’ Let us never turn away from a broken-hearted 
Hagar, or a perishing Ishmael—whatever may be the merits of the quarrel that has 
made them houseless—when we find the inspiring Spirit of God recording their sad 
doom in language full of syropathizing pathos ;—and the Lord himself coming to the 
rescue with salutation full of tenderness—‘ What aileth thee, Hagar? fear not ;’ 
with promises also large and liberal—‘ Arise, lift up the lad, and hold him in thine 
hand; for I will make him a great nation; and with miracle most seasonable and 
satisfying—‘ And God opened her eyes, and she saw a well of water: and she went 
and filled the bottle with water, and gave the lad drink’ (ver. 18, 19). 

‘« But, with all our indulgence of our natural tastes and sensibilities, let us not 
blunt the edge of our spiritual discernment. It is, after all, the judgment of faith, 
and not the impressions of sense, that we must bring to bear upon such a narrative 
as that before us. And while we freely confess that, of its three pictures, the last is 
the most likely to win the natural eye and carry captive the natural heart, we must 
remember, that in respect of the place they hold in the grand economy of the 
Divine providence and grace, the other two have a prominence and pre-eminence all 
their own.” 
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The following observations apply to the remarkable and perplexing 
similarity between the incidents of Abraham’s and of Isaac’s sojourning at 
Gerar :— 


“So exact a similarity, even down to minute particulars, between the story of 
the son’s pilgrimage and that of the father’s may very possibly create some difficulty 
in certain minds. And at this distance of time, both from the occurrence of the 
events and from the recording of them, it may be beyond our power to account for 
it altogether satisfactorily. That the king of Gerar and his prime minister, or com- 
mander-in-chief, should bear the same names that the corresponding personages 
bore in Abraham’s time,—Abimelech and Phichol,—may ve easily enough explained, 
according to eastern usage, upon the supposition of these being hereditary names of 
hereditary offices. But it does seem somewhat strange that the very details of the 
adventures which the father and the son respectively underwent, should be to so 
great an extent identically the same. 

‘© Let it be observed, however, in the first place, that the picturesque and 
graphic annals of that olden time, are apt to cast into the same type or mould 
analogous events, and successions of events. They seize upon the features that are 
identical, without dwelling upon circumstantial differences. And thus they give to 
the whole narrative a somewhat artificial appearance of even literal repetition. 

‘Then, again, let it be remembered, secondly, that the domestic manners of the 
East have always been far less liable to change from generation to generation, and 
have always had far more of a sort of stereotyped character, than the manners of 
other countries and later ages with which we are more familiar ; so that the occurrence 
to the son of the very same things that happened to the father, need not surprise us 
so much as a similar agreement in any other history would do. 

“And above all, let it be consided, in the third place, that there was a wise 
purpose to be served by the plain and palpable identification of Isaac, as the heir, 
with Abraham, whose successor and representative he was. It was important that 
he should be recognized and acknowledged by the nations and kings with whom 
Abraham had been called to mingle. And it may well be ascribed to the immediate 
and special ordering of the providence of God, that the younger patriarch was ap- 
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pointed to retrace and revive the footsteps of his predecessor’s pilgrimage ;—as well 
as to re-open the wells which, under his father’s auspices, had been dug.” 





The Triple Crown ; or the Power, Course, and Doom of the Papacy. By 
Witii1am Urwick, D.D. Dublin: Robertson. 1852. 


“Tus book treats of THE Papacy. It incidentally notices other parts of 
the Roman Catholic system; but its professed subject is the offices and 
dignity which that system ascribes to the Bishop of Rome.” Much as 
the Papacy has been discussed, first and last, Dr. Urwick doubts whether 
the topic has ordinarily received its due share of attention, ‘“ considering 
how seriously it affects the honour of God our Saviour, the faith and duty 
of Christian people, the interests of society, and the rights and well-being 
of man.” He suggests that :—* Perhaps, in permitting the late move- 
ments of the Papacy towards those countries, Divine Providence intended 
to bring it more prominently and testingly under review. It is becoming, 
if it be not already, one of the great questions of the age; one of deep 
concern to the British and Irish public, and one that intimately affects the 
piety and politics of Europe at large.” 

We owe, in fact, this present volume to “the Papal Aggression.” 
Early in 1850, the author delivered a course of lectures on the Papacy, 
which excited much interest, and the publication of which was even then 
urged, but declined. When, however, this famous and rousing ag- 
gression occurred in the ensuing autumn, he took up his manuscript to 
revise it for the press. On consideration, however, he concluded to write 
what would be to a great extent a new work. This was not a thing to be 
done hastily ; and by the time his labour was completed, he was deterred 
from producing its results by the apparent hopelessness of gaining atten- 
tion amid the flood of anti-Papal books and tracts that then appeared. 
He now, however, presents them with the less hesitation from not having 
observed, among the many works published, one that takes the niche he 
had thought of for his own. 

We trust that mow this very valuable, seasonable, and able work will 
obtain the attention to which it is well entitled. It certainly ought to be 
in the possession of all those who wish to obtain full and distinct views of 
the matters of which it treats, and which could not without this aid be 
obtained without greater labour and a larger expenditure of time than 
most men are able to bestow. We, therefore, earnestly recommend this 
work as a weapon suited to the hand of every one who wishes to be armed 
against the dangers of the time. 

Dr. Urwick digests his materials into seven “ Views of the Papacy.” 
The first, sets forth its Prerogative, as ‘ explained in the Roman Catholic 
Church; the second, examines its Credentials, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining how far the Papal office is entitled to be considered a ‘ Divine In- 
stitute ;’ the third, treats of its Origin, tracing the beginnings of a Papal 
Government in connection with Christianity ; the fourth is devoted to its 
Establishment, describing the advance of the Papal dominion, in the 
Roman Episcopate, till it acquired a general supremacy ; the fifth, relates 
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to its Ascendency, illustrating the strength and sovereignty possessed by the 
Papal throne during the middle ages ; the sixth, describing its Decline, 
shewing the gradual decay of the Papal power from the thirteenth to the 
nineteenth centuries; and the seventh, foreshadows its Fall, proving the 
final overthrow of the Papal usurpation, from the justice, the oracles, and 
the providence of God. 

There are not many who would be able to furnish a readable book on 
the subject he has chosen ; but Dr. Urwick has succeeded in this difficult 
task, and has found occasion to exhibit much more of his distinctive 
style and manner as a speaker and a preacher than we should have ex- 
pected. The work savours more, at least in parts, of the oral rather than 
the written style ; and is essentially “easy,” even to turns of thought or 
expression which have the effect of wit; and even down to a few jokes 
which do not ¢e// so well in print as they might do in oral discourse. 

The extent to which Romanism has engaged our attention in this 
number precludes us from showing the quality of this remarkable book 
by extracts from its pages, though tempted by many an instructive, elo- 
quent, and striking paragraph. The work must, indeed, be read as a 
whole to be properly appreciated. The final “view,” or chapter, on the 
Fall of the Papacy is written with peculiar animation and power, and the 
author will carry his readers with him to the conviction that—‘ The 
Papacy must Fatt. Never was doom more certain than this. Divine 
justice requires it; Divine oracles foretell it; Divine Providence is 
moving towards it. The Papacy Must Fa...” 





The Lord’s Short Work on the Earth. A Sermon. By Roserr 8. 
Canpuisu, D.D. Edinburgh: Johnstone and Hunter. 1852. 


Tus discourse was delivered in “Free St. George’s, Edinburgh, on 
Sabbath, January 4, 1852,” and the preface is dated the day after, Dr. 
Candlish having been prevailed upon to consent to its immediate publi- 
cation, partly that the proceeds might be available “ for meeting the defi- 
ciency in yesterday’s collection for our school,” and partly that it might 
be seasonable as an argument and appeal suited to the times. It is so, 
eminently. It is the only one of the author’s sermons that ever came 
under our notice, and we went through it once with admiration and de- 
light—much impressed and solemnized by the appeal. It is, indeed, a 
noble, eloquent, and stirring discourse; and if this be the quality of the 
preacher's utterances, the popularity and acceptance of his ministrations is 
adequately explained. The text is Rom. ix. 28. 

The following fine passage contains the germ of the discourse :— 

“We may regard the moral government of God as made up of a great number 
and variety of separate processes, having respect to nations, churches, and families, 
as well as to individuals separately considered and taken one by one into account. 
These processes are all blended into one harmonious whole, carrying forward the 
steady march of the vast plan of Providence for regulating this entire earthly eco- 
nomy until the consummation of all things. Each particular process, however, of the 
sort of sectional and subdivided rule which God exercises over men, whether collec- 
tively or separately, from the history of the mightiest empire down to the vicissitudes 
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of the very humblest of the human race,—may be viewed as equally complete in 
itself with the one grand and comprehensive design, embracing the whole world 
throughout all its ages, which, reaching from the earliest date in time, awaits its full 
development in the final hour when time is to give place to eternity. And there is 
one law that would seem to be common to them all. When the crisis or catastrophe 
comes, the Lord makes a short work of it on the earth. 

‘‘ Thus in a tale, or in a drama, a remarkable disproportion is often observed 
between the protracted period over which the action is extended and the hurried 
manner of winding up the plot at the close. The author gives himself the fullest 
scope throughout successive scenes, or successive volumes, for bringing out ina 
variety of minute incidents, the characters of the persons concerned in his story, and 
the romantic and interesting turns of fortune that befall them. But as the end 
draws near, he becomes, as it were, impatient to have done with his task, and ina 
few brief and hasty strokes disposes of the whole throng that has peopled his little 
world, and cuts short the work in all the ostentatious righteousness of sublime 
poetical justice. Let the march and movement of a mighty and majestic river be 
traced, as it rolls in widening stream over miles of chequered and broken country, 
now chafing itself amid rocks,—anon ruffled into ripples and eddies and cross cur- 
rents,—and again sweeping along in deep and silent grandeur, free, copious, unem- 
barrassed, and unimpeded. With all its manifold vicissitudes,—amid light and 
shade,—field and forest,—gloom and gladness,—it holds on its steady and protracted 
course,—tardily upon the whole, and even tediously,—as if no violent crash were 
ever to be apprehended. But suddenly, when its waves are at the stillest and the 
smoothest, the rapids are abruptly reached; onward hurries the impetuous stream, 
in deepening tide, with fearfully accelerated speed ; until one resistless rush over the 
headlong precipice, as with thunder-roar and lightning-flash, ends on the instant 
the entire career it has been running ; makes short work, indeed, of all its past flow 
of waters; and clears the way for the new start and the fresh race that are to follow. 

‘* After some such analogy as this, the providence of God over individuals, and 
communities, and the world at large, seems to proceed. Ordinarily its march is 
leisurely and measured. With noiseless step and stealthy pace it advances slowly 
forward. Visitations of chastening, or reproof, or encouragement, may be variously 
intermingled ; tokens of long-suffering p&tience alternating with muttered hints of 
impending wrath; signs enough and prophetic warnings, if men would only give 
heed to them, of an approaching day of decision. Still, upon the whole, things 
move on with a sort of monotonous and weary uniformity in the beaten track. Men 
say,—All things continue as they were; to-morrow shall be as this day. Clouds 
may gather ; but somehow they are always dispelled in time. The distant howling 
of the tempest may be heard ; but its fury dies away ; it passes over with but little 
scathe ; and leaves the earth as green and the blue sky as serene and smiling as before. 
Years accumulate upon years in the individual man, until childhood’s smooth brow 
and flaxen locks assume the knitted firmness and dark hue of manhood, and then 
pass into the wrinkles and grey hairs of age; and still whatever griefs or joys may 
occasionally haunt the memory, the course of life runs smooth, and there is but 
little that speaks of sudden change. Centuries roll over a nation, crowding its 
annals with many wars and tumults and revolutions, but nevertheless leaving long 
spaces of tranquillity and repose between,—beguiling the people into a sort of vague 
belief that a conservative and restoring genius presides over their destiny,—averting 
or turning to good the interruptions of the destroying angel, and securing, in spite 
of outbreaks 1ow and then, the continued and prosperous progress of the common- 
wealth in the end. And so things go on, as for years or for ages they have been 
doing, until the Lord’s time,—his set time,—arrives. Then is the hour of decision. 
The Lord comes to take a reckoning; to demand an account. He comes for the 
settlement of his controversy with the people ; the winding up of the long unbalanced 
arrears of unacknowledged claims on his part and accumulated crimes on theirs. 
And as if he could not afford leisure for entering into the tedious maze of its com- 
plicated details, he cuts it short in righteousness. As if he were in haste to be rid of 
an ungracious and unwelcome task, he abruptly finishes the whole matter; crowds 
rapidly into the briefest possible space the penalties he means to exact and ‘the ven- 
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geance he means to inflict ; and so makes a short work on the earth. Such generally 
is the law of Divine Providence indicated in the text.”’ 

The preacher then proceeds in the same high strain to develope the 
reasons of this law, so far as they can be traced ; after which he shows its 
application to the world at large, and the nations of the earth generally, 
dwelling with great boldness and fervour on “ the state of things at this 
moment in the world around us.” Here his voice becomes as the voice of 
a trumpet; but again is heard in earnest remonstrance and passionate 
entreaty, when, at the close, he comes to the true application of the same 
law to men individually. 

We cannot here give any further extracts from this remarkable ser- 
mon; but we have introduced a few passages into owr Analecta on account 
of the relation they bear to the cause set forth in the first article of our 
present number. 





The Sacraments. An Inquiry into the Symbolic Institutions of the Christian 
Religion, usually called the Sacraments. By Ropert Hairy, D.D. 
Part II. The Lord’s Supper. London : Jackson and Walford. 1851. 


Tuts first work forms the fifteenth series of the annual course of lectures 
established in connexion with the Congregational body, delivered in 
London, and afterwards published. Many of the volumes thus produced 
are works of great ability and of permanent value; but there are some 
which are devoted to those topics of internal controversy among Protest- 
ants, the consideration of which lies beyond the scope of the Journal of 
Sacred Literature. Of such we can only notify the appearance, and indi- 
cate the general character of the contents. Dr. Halley’s work belongs to 
this class. There has been a previous volume on Baptism, which we have 
not seen; and indeed the first lecture of the present volume is given to 
the completion of that subject. This has, however, sufficient connexion 
with his present theme; as after here arguing that Baptism is “ the desig- 
nation of persons under religious instruction,’ not the symbol of the 
members of the Christian church ; he proceeds to contend that only the 
accredited members of a Christian church, composed of truly Christian 
persons, whose qualifications are subject to the judgment of that church, 
are eligible as communicants. In proceeding to the institution of the 
Lord’s Supper, Dr. Halley produces much matter of great interest, and 
useful for controversy against the doctrine of the real presence ; and most 
that is produced in this large portion of the work will be acceptable even 
to those who may be unable to concur in his special views. The conclu- 
sion he reaches is, that the object our Saviour had in view in the institu- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper, was “ the commemoration of his sacrificial 
death, by the observance of these emblematical rites ;” that is to say, that 
the rite is simply commemorative, and not designed (any more than bap- 
tism) “to confer grace, nor to be the especial means of conveying it, 
either by the opus operatum, the proper performance of the priest, or the 
opus operantis, the worthy reception of the communicant.” Both are, 
“not ratifications of the evangelical covenants, nor seals of its blessings 
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given to the worthy recipients,” but, “symbolical representations of 
Divine truth, appointed to commemorate and illustrate the most impor- 
tant facts and doctrines of the Gospel.” In this view the -author neces- 
sarily takes ground both against the decrees of the Council of Trent on 
the one hand, and against many Protestants on the other. After endea- 
vouring to trace the primitive mode of celebrating the Lord’s Supper, he in- 
vestigates at some length the views of the leading reformers as to the object 
of the Lord’s Supper. Between the views of Zwingle and Calvin he does 
not see the difference that is usually alleged; and although he is aware 
that in contending for the simply commemorative character of the institu- 
tion, he opposes the formularies and creeds of most Churches and deno- 
minations, he is ‘‘ happy to find that many of the ablest divines of those 
Churches—although in apparent opposition to their own formularies, dis- 
avow the doctrine of sealing ordinances to the same extent that he has 
done.” This is instanced in quotations from Mr. Bickersteth and Dr. 
Chalmers. The author, lastly, concludes that this commemoration is by 
appropriate emblems :— 

‘<The bread representing the body of Christ, readily suggests the interpretation 
of the several parts of the sacramental service. Being broken, it intimates that the 
body of Christ was put to a violent death. Being distributed, it shews that his body 
was given for us, or that the benefits of his death, are bestowed upon us. But, as 
we have already seen, the body of Christ, or his flesh and blood, represents the great 
saving truths associated with his death,—his propitiatory sacrifice for the sins of the 
world. Receiving the bread, we express by that sign our belief of the truth; and 
eating it, our appropriation of the truth to ourselves, as the sustenance of our spiri- 
tual life. Nor is the cup without its mystic signification. As the blood of a sacrifice 
was considered of great importance, and was poured out before the altar or sprinkled 
upon it, in attestation of the death of the victim, so this symbol occupies an impor- 
tant place in the commemoration of the sacrificial death of the Lord Jesus. Repre- 
senting his blood, it is the attesting sign of his sacrificial death. Drinking the wine, 
we express our belief in his propitiatory sacrifice for the remission of sins. The 
thanksgiving and praises which are introduced into the service are appropriate to the 
commemoration of that great act of love by which we are redeemed from death. 
Every part of the ordinance is thus emblematical, and every emblem is peculiarly 
appropriate.” 

Although opinions will differ as to the conclusions Dr. Halley has 
reached, there can be no question that the work is an important contribu- 
tion to the literature of a subject of great theological interest, nor that the 
author has made his statement with remarkable perspicuity, and conducted 
his argument with a calmness of spirit rare in theological controversy. 





Sermons. By Dante Karterns. London: Snow. 1852. 


Ir has become comparatively rare in this day to meet with a goodly 
octavo volume of sermons. ‘This is probably from the discouragements of 
publishers, who, in their commercial point of view, regard sermons with 
singular disfavour. There is some “sign of the times” in this, if one 
could but find it ; for sermons were formerly extensively read and largely 
published. It is not perhaps a bad sign. The chief purchasers of ser- 


mons now are the congregation of the author, and clergymen who derive 
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hints from them for their own sermons; but formerly there was a large 
number of persons, who, in the absence of an evening service, considered 
it a matter of conscience to read a sermon, either alone or in their fami- 
lies, on the Sunday evenings, and who therefore possessed themselves of 
such volumes of sermons as they had heard favourably mentioned. But 
now, when there is an evening service in all towns, and (at least in sum- 
mer) in most large villages, the want of printed sermons is less felt, and 
this important part of the demand for them has all but ceased. Were it 
otherwise, and so far as it is otherwise, this volume by Mr. Katterns will 
be received with much favour, being composed of solidly good, sensible, 
and practical discourses, on important and therefore familiar topics; and 
being thus every way well suited for family sustentation in places where 
the preached word is scarce. We mean this for praise. If more be want- 
ing, we should say that the sermons bear strong but unobtrusive evidence 
to the author’s thorough study of the Scriptures, and to his possession of 
that knowledge of man’s inner life—the diseases, the hopes, the struggles, 
and the fears of his spirit, which so well becomes a spiritual physician. 
The style, though level, sometimes rises to eloquence ; and not seldom the 
reader is brought to a moment’s pause, by some deep thought or striking 
observation, which he is inclined to “ make a note of,” as not having before 
occurred to his own mind, or been suggested by his previous reading. 
We add this book with pleasure to our own very small collection of 
sermons. 





The Analytical Greek Lexicon ; consisting of an Analytical Arrangement of 
every occurring Inflexion of every Word contained in the Greek New 
Testament Scriptures, with a Grammatical Analysis of each word, and 
Lewxicographical Illustrations of the Meanings. A complete series of 
Paradigms, with Grammatical Remarks and Explanations. London : 
Bagster and Sons. 1852. 

Tue Messrs. Bagster like to give full descriptions of their books in the 

title pages ; and as the description is in this instance (and, indeed, gene- 

rally) correct, we have given it in full. In quoting this, and in adding 
that it well describes the work, we have really said all that is needed; for 
it must be clear that a work thus constructed must be of very material 
advantage to the student of the New Testament in its original language. 
From the still more particular account of the work given in the Preface, 
we further learn that the volume has been compiled for the purpose of ren- 
dering the same assistance in acquiring a knowledge of the original 
language of the New Testament, that is afforded in the ‘case of the re- 
cently published Analytical Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon. It thus offers, 
in the first place, Lexicography of the ordinary kind; namely, an exhi- 
bition of the meaning of words. ‘These are arranged in their proper classi- 
fication, with regard to the primitive signification of each word, and are 
accompanied by references to the place of their occurrence, so general, so 
full, as to approach to a concordance. But its distinctive feature consists 
in the Analytical arrangement of the inflections of every word, so far as 
they occur in Scripture. Each form is here exactly named and referred 
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to its root; the whole thus forming a precise analysis of the entire verbal 
contents of the New Testament. Such are the contents of the work; and, 
‘to prevent misconception,” the following explanation of its object is 
added :— 


«It is designed to assist, where assistance is a kindly and really beneficial ser. 
vice ;—such assistance as is claimed by those peculiar circumstances where time and 
labour need to be husbanded, and where ordinary advantages are wanting ;—where it 
would not impair but cheer a true spirit of self-reliance, and call forth rather than 
enfeeble habits of industry and enterprise. In such cases the earnest student may have 
recourse to an aid like this, either to shorten or smooth his path in the acquisition of 
the fundamental facts of a language; or, what is perhaps a still more useful applica- 
tion, to test the results of his own independent investigation. A design like this 
involves no vain attempt to render easy the acquirement of true learning,—no inter- 
ference with the employment of a dead language as a means of mental discipline ; the 
aim of the volume is, like that of its predecessor, simply to act as a silent teacher, 
and to render the service and win the praise of a friend in need.’’ 


This is excellently said; and the design of the volume, as thus ex- 
plained, has our cordial sympathy and approbation. We doubt not that 
the appearance of this work will encourage many to qualify themselves for 
the enjoyment of the important advantage of reading the New Testament 
in the original language, who might otherwise have been disheartened by 
the apparent labour and ditficulty of the attempt. 





The Spiritual Exposition of the Apocalypse ; as derived from the Writings of 
the Hon. Emanuel Swedenborg, illustrated and confirmed by Ancient and 
Modern Authorities. By the Rev. Augustus Cuissop, M.A., formerly 
of Ex. Col., Oxford. London: Longmans. 1851. 4 vols. 8vo. 


SWEDENBORG’s Apocalypse Revealed was published in 1766. The method 
followed in it was, first, to present the chapter of the Apocalypse ; secondly, 
a shorter interpretation of every verse; and thirdly, a larger interpretation 
founded on the shorter. In the present volumes the shorter interpretation 
only is retained, and in place of the larger are substituted quotations from 
writers of all ages, countries, and denominations, whose views on the par- 
ticular point are, or appear to be, consonant with those of Swedenborg, 
however they may differ from him on the whole. It is manifest that 
under this process there is scarcely any writer on the Apocalypse whose 
authority may not be adduced, or who on some isolated point or other has 
not expressed an opinion which might be quoted as similar to, and cor- 
roborative of, that of Swedenborg. But if the object be, as we suppose, 
to support the authority of Swedenborg’s exposition, by shewing that 
as a whole it must be true, seeing that all its minute parts are confirmed 
by other authorities, this is surely a great mistake; as proved by the 
fact that there is no system of interpreting the Apocalypse that was 
ever propounded, which is not susceptible of this kind of corroboration in 
its minute parts; and a process of proof which may be made to support 
anything, must be worthless in all and any of its applications. 

To contend that a building must be a perfect building, because every 
separate brick of which it is composed was pronounced a good brick by 
some competent judge: to allege that a book must be a good book, be- 
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cause the lexicographers furnish good authorities for every word to be found 
in it—is the same sort of argument, and not a whit more unreason- 
able than that conveyed by Mr. Clissold’s undertaking, useless for the pur- 
pose in view, lamentable for the time and labour wasted on it, and pitiable 
for the expense which must have been incurred in thus printing four large 
volumes, containing together no less than 2,200 pages. 

It is clear that Mr. Clissold himself came to have some misgivings in 
the matter. He refers to this objection in his preface, and tries to meet it 
by arguing that commentators frequently cite in particulars the opinions of 
those from whom they differ in the aggregate, and urges that the possible 
abuse of the practice must not be cited against its use. True, but 
Mr. Clissold’s is the abuse of the practice,—the most remarkable abuse of 
it the world ever saw: and he must not be allowed to cite the use in justi- 
fication of the abuse. 

Nothing grieves us more sensibly than to see a learned, a sensible, and an 
industrious man commit a serious mistake, involving an extravagant waste 
of resources, mental, personal, and pecuniary. Examples of such errors of 
judgment do not seldom come under our notice, but we cannot call to mind 
an instance altogether so deplorable as this. A reprint of Swedenborg’s 
work, as a whole, might have been an intelligible course: and, considering 
Mr. Clissold’s prominence in the “‘ New Jerusalem Church,” he manifests 
less consideration than might be expected for its founder, by displacing 
his interpretations to make room for his own collections. It is just the 
same sort of operation as if one were to take the “arguments” to the 
several books of the Paradise Lost and for the poem substitute extracts 
bearing on the subject, gathered from every available quarter. The 
relation which such a work would bear to Milton’s Paradise Lost is very 
much that which the present work bears to Swedenborg’s Apocalypse 
Revealed. 

But, although thus futile in regard to its intended object, Mr. Clissold 
may be allowed the credit of having made a vast collection of Apocalyptic 
interpretations, which some may wish to possess as a curiosity of its kind, 
and which others, whose libraries may not, in this branch, be so well fur- 
nished as his own, may find occasionally useful for reference. 





Biblical Antiquities, with some Collateral Subjects, illustrating the Lan- 
guage, History, Geography, and Early History of Palestine. By F. A. 
Cox, D.D., LL.D. With Maps and numerous Engravings. London: 
Griffin and Co. 1852. 


Tuts is one of the volumes of the Cabinet Edition of the Encyclopedia 
Metropolitana ; and as such, is, we presume, like the other volume, a re- 
vised and improved reprint in a connected form, of the various articles 
bearing on the subject, that appeared in the original quarto edition. We 
are unable to apportion the claims of the several authors; but the names 
given in the preface are those of the Rev. T. H. Horne, Rev. Dr. Moles- 
worth, Rev. Dr. M‘Caul, and the Rev. G. C. Renouard; and we may, of 
course, add, that of Dr. Cox himself, under whose editorship the whole 
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now appears, and whom we presume to have been the principal contri- 
butor of the materials thus reproduced. There is probably less new mat- 
ter—and less was needed—than in Dr. Eadie’s volume, noticed in our 
last number. But if we err in this, the fault lies in the absence of explicit 
indications, 

Those who possess Horne’s Introduction to the Scriptures, will under- 
stand the nature of this production, when we state that it embraces the 
same subjects as the third volume of that work, differenced chiefly in the 
arrangement and in the copious introduction of wood engravings. It 
must be understood that portions of the volume are occupied by disserta- 
tions on the nature and design of the Jewish economy, the Hebrew lan- 
guage and literature, the Sabbath, and Modern Judaism, “ not usually 
found in books of this description ;” for which the editor offers a kind 
of apology, in the admission that they “might perhaps have been omitted 
without any very serious charge of imperfection as to the principal design.” 
But the apology is not needed, except in so far as these incorporations may 
have taken up space which might have been advantageously employed in the 
enlargement of particulars, in the more essential subjects of a volume of bib- 
lical antiquities. To these subjects, the attention of the editor has been 
mainly given. He tells us that “the historical, geographical, and early his- 
torical departments have received the utmost attention ;” and that ‘no pains 
-have been spared to collect information from every accessible quarter.” 
Lynch’s Expedition to the Dead Sea is chiefly named ; from whose work, and 
from our translation of Professor Carl Ritter’s valuable Lecture on the River 
Jordan and the Dead Sea,* an interesting account of these waters is provided. 
This applies, however, to only a small part of the work ; and we should say 
that in the military, civil, and domestic antiquities, in the natural history, and 
in the topography, much valuable matter has within these few years accumu- 
lated, to which there is no reference, and of which no use has been made. 

In these departments, therefore, we must pronounce the work to be scarcely 
up to the knowledge of the present day; and we especially deplore the 
editor’s apparent unacquaintance with the labours of Professor Royle in 
the botany, and of Col. C. H. Smith in the zoology of Scripture. The 
name of the former does indeed occur ; but it is in an extract from Lynch, 
which is reproduced with all its misprints, including that of Boyle for 
Royle ; and Lynch’s misprint of Belen for Belon in the same extract, here 
becomes Belew. We have noticed other inaccuracies of pen or press in 
this volume, which ought to be removed in a new edition ; and this, with 
a further exploration of authorities, and with explicit references to them, 
will much enhance the value of a work which we must pronounce to be a 
very comprehensive and useful manual of biblical antiquities, for which an 
extensive popularity may be safely predicted. The engravings are very nu- 
merous, Most of them are good and useful, though somewhat rudely exe- 
cuted. A large proportion of them are copied: from the Pictorial Bible 
and the Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature—but there are many from other 
sources. Some, but not many, in proportion to those in Dr. Eadie’s ex- 
cellent volume on Karly History, are marred by the inventions of the 
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draughtsmen: The chapter on modern Judaism, with which the work 
closes, is an excellent sketch; and the Scripture Chronology appended to 
the work, will be useful. Taken altogether, this work will be a treasure 
for the libraries of young people, who even without any special vocation 
for the study of biblical antiquities, ought to possess such a general know- 
ledge of the subject as this book will afford. 





Protestantism contrasted with Romanism, by the acknowledged and authentic 
Teaching of each Religion. Edited by the Rev. Joun Epmunp Cox, M.A. 
London: Longman and Co. 1852. 2 vols. 8vo. 


AutHoueH these pages are chiefly appropriated to sacred literature, we 
think we shall not greatly deviate from the proper object of this Journal, 
by introducing to the notice of our readers, this copious, well digested, 
clearly and temperately written work. The anonymous author, it appears, 
dwells in a remote part of the British Empire ; but he has confided his 
manuscript to a very careful editor, the Rev. J. E. Cox, whose preface 
contains many valuable suggestions, and much important information 
concerning the designs and practices of Romanists. 

The object proposed by the author is—to furnish enquirers, who cannot 
afford to purchase such extensive works as Bishop Gibson’s invaluable 
Preservative against Popery, with a manual, from which .they may not 
only derive defensive arguments in behalf of our Reformed faith (which 
is founded on the Holy Scriptures alone), but may also obtain a compre- 
hensive view of the chief points of difference between Protestant truth, 
and the errors (to speak in the gentlest terms) of the Church of Rome. 

This work is divided into three parts, viz. 1. on the Standard of Faith ; 
2, on the Way of Salvation; and 3. on the Means of Grace. Under these 
three heads all the great errors of that section of the universal church are 
successively brought out; and, it must be added, most thoroughly refuted. 
The statements of doctrine have invariably been taken from the standard 
authorities of the Church of Rome, and from such writings of her apologists 
and defenders, as have never been authoritatively denied. The Latin 
originals of them are given in the appendix to each volume, so that every 
competent reader is enabled to judge for himself of the accuracy of the 
passages translated in the text. 

Accustomed, as we have painfully been, to observe with what acrimony 
polemical discussions are sometimes conducted, we have been particularly 
gratified with the utter absence of party-feeling, in Romanism contrasted 
with Protestantism. Nothing occurs in it either in spirit or in expression, 
that is calculated to inflict unnecessary pain, although the author has felt 
it his duty to express himself, fearlessly and without compromise, on 
opinions, which are contrary to the manifest teaching of the divinely inspired 
Scriptures. 

Before we conclude the present notice of this most, valuable work, we 
must not omit to state, that the Appendix to the second volume contains a 
very important document, which has recently been brought to light, viz., 
A Treatise on the Canons which bear the name of the Council af Sardica 
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(commonly called the Sardican Canons), by the eminently learned Dr. Isaac 
Barrow. This treatise was discovered by the researches of the Standing 
Committee of the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge, by whom it 
has been published for the first time, from Dr. Barrow’s Manuscripts, in 
the library of Trinity College, Cambridge, in their recent edition of his 
unanswered and unanswerable work on Papal Supremacy. As these canons 
serve to uphold the arrogant claims of the popes to supreme power, the 
readers of Dr. Barrow’s dissertation cannot but be highly gratified by the 
perusal of a treatise in which these canons are demonstrated to be a 
fabrication. 





The new Biblical Atlas, and Scripture Gazetteer, with Descriptive Notices 
of the Tabernacle and Temple. London: Religious Tract Soeiety. 


Tuts consists of twelve maps and plans, with descriptive dissertations on 
the subjects indicated by the maps, concluding with a Scripture Gazetteer. 
The maps are good ; the “ descriptions” are suited to their objects ; and 
the Gazetteer seems to have been carefully prepared. It is, however, too 
concise ; and the work would have been more useful had this been made the 
principal feature, even at the expense of condensing the descriptive essays. 
It oceupies but eighteen pages in a book of ninety-six pages. Among the 
maps, the most remarkable is the Physical Map of Palestine, by Mr. Peter- 
mann, which includes a diagram shewing the physical features of Palestine, 
within every month of the year. There is much useful matter in this map, 
but we must confess to some doubts as to the accuracy of the lines of 
temperature (of Jerusalem, Damascus, Beirut, and, for comparison, of 
London), as laid down in the diagram to which we have referred. Mr. 
Petermann either employs his terms in an unusual sense, or he has fallen 
into some error. The description of ¢his map should have been furnished 
by Mr. Petermann himself, and he would doubtless have stated the 
authorities, on which he has relied. Some of them we can trace, but 
not all. 

This appears to us one of the most useful and meritorious of the various 
publications of the Religious Tract Society, and will be a very serviceable 
addition to any small collection of biblical works. 





Sketches of the Sacred Rites of Ancient Israel. By the Rev. Ropert W. 
Fraser, M.A., St. John’s, Edinburgh. Edinburgh: Paton and Ritchie. 
1851. 


Tus is a new and materially improved edition of a work which we 
noticed with commendation at the time of its first appearance in 1849, 
under the title of Moriah. It is not usual with us to notice second edi- 
tions of works which have already passed under our survey; but we are 
so often and deeply impressed with the importance of a correct and com- 
plete knowledge of the sacred rites of Judaism, for the understanding not 
only of the Old Testament but of the New, that we are desirous to point 
out this excellent and handsome book, as most suitable to be placed before 
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those whom we may desire to be put in possession of this very essential 
knowledge. The subject ought to be presented in a separate shape, as here, 
and on a scale to allow the adequate development of the details involved 
in these sacred institutions, as well as to set forth the inner meaning, and 
to suggest the instruction which may be drawn from them. All this Mr. 
Fraser has done exceedingly well. He has skilfully taken the right line 
between the unsatisfactory meagreness of the usual abstracts and the 
wearisome particularity of larger treatises. The religious observations, 
which are essential to a work of this nature, designed chiefly for popular 
use, are always judiciously and naturally introduced. In these, “the 
author, while he has admitted to be types of evangelical truths, mere por- 
tions of the ceremonial law, which there is divine authority for considering 
as such, has preferred taking the minor and subordinate parts of the gos- 
pel services as suggestive of gospel truths, by way of analogy.” He has 
evidently taken much pains with his subject, and has resorted to the best 
sources of information ; and he will therefore receive from adults the atten- 
tion due to a scholar who has made himself completely master of his sub- 
ject: while the animated and pleasing style and manner, will be sure to 
engage the attention of young people, to a class of subjects usually ren- 
dered needlessly repulsive to them, by the dreary and lifeless tones in 
which they are addressed. Mr. Fraser is really well entitled to our 
thanks, for this successful endeavour to popularize a very important part 
of Biblical knowledge. 


Daily Bible Illustrations. Being Original Readings for a Year, on Subjects 
from Sacred History, Biography, Geography, Antiquities, and Theology, 
especially designed for the Family Circle. By Jonn Krrro, D.D., F.S.A. 
Evening Series. Job and the Poetical Books. January—March. 
Edinburgh: William Oliphant and Sons. 1852. 


Tuts is the first volume of the Second or Evening Series of Dr. Kitto’s 
Daily Bible Illustrations. On obvious grounds we are precluded from ex- 
pressing any opinion on the merits of the volume; but we may produce 
the following particulars concerning it gathered from the preface; and our 
ANnaLecTa will furnish a few extracts. 

The successive volumes of the former series took much of their 
character from the nature of the materials which they embraced ; but the 
prevailing tone of the whole was historical—dealing chiefly with material 
facts, and with men and nations in their acts, their characters, their sen- 
timents, and their passions. In like manner, will the volumes of the 
present series derive their complexion from that of the portions of 
Scripture of which they treat. While, therefore, the main design has 
been kept as closely as possible in view, the present volume will be found - 
considerably different from those in the former series, as well as from the 
ensuing volumes of the present. The absence of historical, and (except 
in Job) of personal details, in this portion of Holy Writ, has dictated the 
necessity of a peculiar mode of treatment, and has afforded opportunity 
for the introduetion of considerations which are of especial interest in 
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regard to these Books; but such as are not usually introduced into books 
designed for popular use, though they tend materially to promote an 
intelligent knowledge of the Sacred Volume. The construction of the 
several books has thus been explained, their arguments have been stated, 
and various particulars concerning their history have been furnished. Upon 
the whole, although the present volume comprises a large proportion of 
material facts and incidents, it has more of a literary cast than any of the 
others. This will, the author trusts, appear in the entire series as an 
agreeable diversity, and he declares himself without fear that this volume 
will be regarded as less interesting than the others, because the writer 
has in some places made rather more than usual claim upon the reader’s 
attention. It is understood that this confidence has not been disappointed. 


History of the Planting and Training of the Christian Church by the 
Apostles, By Dr. Augustus Neanver. ‘Translated from the Third 
Edition of the Original German, by J. E. Ryland. London: Henry 
Bohn. 1850. 2 vols. 


Tuts is something more than a reprint of the excellent translation originally 
published by Mr. Clark, of Edinburgh. In fact, the greater part of the 
reprint is comprised in the first of the two volumes. The translation was 
made some years ago from the third edition, as the title expresses ; but 
the author afterwards issued a fourth edition, with important additions 
and corrections, which are here added in a body at the end of the transla- 
tion, from the fourth edition. This is an awkward arrangement, arising 
probably from the publisher’s want of information respecting this fourth 
edition until some progress had been made with the printing, when there 
was no alternative but to add the new materials in the form in which they 
now appear. This is a lesson to publishers not to issue new editions be- 
fore consulting authors and translators ; for, valuable as the additions are 
in any shape, they would certainly have been more acceptable in their 
proper places. The new matter is translated by the same able hand as the 
body of the work. 

About two-thirds of the second volume is occupied by a translation 
of one of Neander’s works, the proof sheets of a new edition of which 
he was correcting on his death bed. Indeed, the preface bears date 
but a fortnight before his decease. This is the Antignostikos ; or the 
Spirit of Tertullian, and an Introduction to his Writings. 4 Monograph, 
designed to be a Contribution to the History of Christian Doctrine and 
Morals in the First Ages. ‘The work is described by this title. It 
suffices to say, that it is an admirable translation of an excellent work, 
which affords us the inestimable advantage of a master-guide in ex- 
ploring the writings and in defining the sentiments of an early Christian 
writer, whose works must always occupy a conspicuous place in the study 
of Christian antiquity. There is no man who has so successfully enabled 
us to contemplate an author through his writings, as Neander has done in 
this and some other of his famous “ Monographs,”—a species of compo- 
sition which, from his example, is becoming conspicuous in German 
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literature. Many pieces of great merit have been produced; but we 
could not point to many which come near to those of Neander in the 
marvellously distinct apprehension which they manifest of the whole spirit, 
mind, and manners of the early Christians. In his works we breathe the 
very atmosphere of the remote ages that pass before us. The addition of 
this treatise will, therefore, materially enhance the value of the republica- 
tion to the theological reader. 





Repentance ; its Necessity, Nature, and Aids. A course of Sermons 
preached in Lent. By Jonn Jackson, M.A., Rector of St. James’s, 
Westminster, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 2nd edit. 
London: Skeffington. 1852. 

The Sinfulness of Little Sins. A Course of Sermons preached in Lent. 
By Joun Jackson, M.A. 5th edit. London: Skeffington. 1851. 


TuEsE Sermons have the rare merit of fulfilling their pretensions, and by 
a certain class of readers will be highly valued. They are worthy of their 
much respected author, and such as would be expected in any composi- 
tions of his pen. Alike removed from the wild excursions of neologianism 
and the mysticism of Romish theology, eschewing equally the bold grap- 
pling with divine mysteries into which Calvinism sometimes ventures, or the 
exaltation of human merit, which is but too often characteristic of Armin- 
ianism, these discourses adopt a happy middle path. The intellect is not 
allowed to chafe at the bars of its prison, and pant for the free territory of 
speculation ; the imagination clips its wings, and keeps on the ¢erra firma of 
that which is sound, and sober, and safe. The most critical audience would 
find nothing in these Sermons to condemn, no violation of taste, no inser- 
tion of that which is too startling. That which is aimed at is, to induce 
quiet thought and earnest self-examination, careful watchfulness over 
every-day conduct, and that sober seriousness which ought to characterize 
reasonable beings. We can give no higher encomium to these efforts 
than to express a conviction that they would meet with an approval, even 
warmer than our own, from the prelate in whose parish church they were 
delivered, and who probably was occasionally present during the delivery. 


Rationalism and Popery Refuted. Three Discourses on the Authority of 
the Scriptures. By J. H. Merte D’Avusiene, D.D. Translated 
from the French, with a Preface. By the Rev. W. K. TwEepte. 
Edinburgh : Johnstone and Hunter. 1851. 


Tue historian of the Reformation has the happy faculty, beyond most 
other men, of reasoning in a style that captivates and enchains the atten- 
tion of those who have not enjoyed the advantage of intellectual training. 
The present discourses are valuable on this account, and especially called 
for at this crisis of our religious history. To use the language of the 
sensible preface of Mr. Tweedie, ‘they may be read for edification by the 
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devout, for instruction by the student of history, and for arguments by 
those who would defend the truth against its assailants, whether they are 
found among Romanists or neologians.” 





Dialogues of the Early Church. By Henry Hayman, M.A. London: 
Skeffington and Southwell. 1851. 


TuEse “Dialogues” indicate an intimate knowledge of ecclesiastical 
history, a refined classical taste, and a careful scrutiny of early manners 
and customs. If we are called upon, however, to decide on the absolute 
merits of the little volume, ours is scarcely an impartial tribunal. We 
are rigid investigators of truth, and, therefore, when we see history 
mixed up with fiction, and the doctrines of religion strangely blended with 
the outgoings of the fancy ; we are inclined to call it theological dillettan- 
tism. We can scarcely tie down our imaginations to the scenes to which 
the author would introduce us, but are compelled to allow them to wander 
to and fro between the study of the writer and the drawing-room of the 
fair reader. Divers incongruities float before our eyes, volumes of Euse- 
bius intermingled with Lyra Innocentium, the Tracts for the Times with 
Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome, antique chairs, and models of fonts, 
and Puginesque churches, alternating with guns and fishing-rods. We 
should in like manner expect to find the results of these arduous labours 
finding their ultimate resting place among fashionable novels, and the last 
new dissertation on Church Embroidery. There are unquestionable merits 
in Mr. Hayman’s volume, indeed, it may be an exceptional specimen of a 
class of literature that we deprecate, and we think that these merits will be 
discerned by those who have a reverence for church teaching, an adequate 
appreciation of sacramental religion, and who habitually elevate antiquity 
above the light of modern philosophy. 





Sketches of Modern Irreligion and Infidelity, with some Results of late 
Extensive Travels on the Continent: and Extracts of Letters to an 
Anglican Bishop on the present state of Religion there. By the Rev. 
Bucuan W. Wrieut, M.A., Chaplain to the British Residents at 
Trieste. London: Seeleys. 1851. 


Tue production of a sincere and right-minded thinker, whose theme is 
well calculated to awaken serious reflections in the breast of every Chris- 
tian. The state of the continental mind is just now eminently critical, 
and bodes fierce conflicts which must ere long change the face of things. 
Mr. Wright is fully awake to the subversive principles at work, and has 
strengthened his position by the concurring testimony of strong minds 
which have reflected on the subject. The volume is but a collection of 
“Sketches ;” it docs not go deeply into the inquiry, but its suggestions 
are in the right direction, and will be highly valued by those who are 
disposed to inquire into the results of modern infidelity, its relation to the 
Papal Antichrist, and the hopes of a better future which the page of pro- 
phecy reveals to the believer. 
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A Sequel to the Female Jesuit; containing her Previous History and 
Recent Discovery. London: Partridge and Oakey. 1852. 


In our October number we took notice of a very remarkable narrative, en- 
titled The Female Jesuit ; or, the Spy in the Family. It portrayed a 
singular imposture that was successfully carried on by a young woman 
pretending to be a convert from Romanism, and an ex-member of a sister- 
hood, named “‘ The Companions of Jesus.” We remarked that the incidents 
were peculiarly adapted to excite attention, indeed, “that every one 
would take it up with interest, read it with eagerness, but lay it down 
with disgust.” This feeling of disgust arising from the consummate 
hypocrisy of the heroine, and her perpetually scheming, yet to al! practical 
purposes, aimless existence, will now be removed by the publication of the 
Sequel. ‘ Marie” has been thoroughly exposed, and at this moment 
occupies an apartment in a continental prison. Her talented biographer 
has thoroughly accomplished her task, and the volume which was written 
as a warning, has served to evoke much light and information on a case 
that was almost unparalleled as a psychological phenomenon. 





Toleratio Intolerabilis; or, the Free Development of the Romish System 
proved to be inconsistent with the Welfare and Safety of the State. By 
the Rev. Henry S. J. Bacar, B.A. 1851. 


A FORMIDABLE title; suggesting the discussion of a question which is al- 
most more of a political character than we care to discuss in this Journal. 
Popery is, indeed that perplexing anomaly which falsifies all established 
principles, and baffles all who would attempt to deal with it. Mr. Bagge 
has brought a vast store of learning to bear upon the point, and abun- 
dantly satisfies us that it were best to leave untouched the “ unclean 
thing.” 


Etymological Dictionary of Scripture Names, Accented and Explained, with 
Copious Illustrative Notes, and Introductory Observations on the Origin 
of Language and Proper Names. By W.G. Hirp. London: Hamil- 
ton, Adams, and Co. 1851. 

Supplement to the Etymological Dictionary of Scripture Names, etc. 


Tu1s work—for the two are essentially one—is well suited “for the use 
of Sabbath School teachers and Bible classes,” for which it is intended. 
It is altogether a very meritorious production ; for the care and labour 
bestowed upon it, the author is entitled to commendation and thanks. 
The names of Scripture being significant, it is very important, and is, in- 
deed, sometimes necessary to the correct understanding of the texts in 
which they occur, that their meanings should be defined. Many of them 
are open to various interpretations, and some of them remain doubtful. 
All the explanations which Mr. Hird has produced will not, therefore, 
command universal assent; but it is manifest that he has sedulously ex- 
plored the best authorities, and has spared no pains in his search for 
right conclusions. The great body of the interpretations are unquestion- 
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ably correct; the plan is excellent, and the author has managed to make 
his little book interesting by the quantity of curious matter he has 
brought together in his justificatory and explanatory notes. 





The Divine Attribute of Mercy as Deduced from the Old Testament. By 
Aurrep J. Carver, B.A. Cambridge: John Deighton. 


A CAREFULLY written essay indicating not only a familiar acquaintance 
with the facts of Old Testament History, but a clear discernment of its 
general scope. Mr. Carver has brought to an inquiry of a somewhat 
complex nature, the resources of a mind well stored in the theological 
learning, and disciplined by the investigation of moral and metaphysical 
science. 





*,* We are obliged to postpone the notice of several books to the 
next number of the Journal; and some works of importance are reserved 
for larger consideration than they can receive in this department. 








ANALECTA BIBLICA. 





Tue River or Eeyprt.—The promise made to Abraham at Mamre, was in the 
following terms :—‘ Unto thy seed have I given this land, from the river of Egypt unto 
the great river, the River Euphrates.” The question turns on the meaning of the 
words, “ the river of Egypt.” 

If that river be the same as: Sihor, referred to by the prophets Isaiah and Jeremiah, 
which appears to me almost certain, we are necessarily left to the conclusion that it 
was a perennial stream, passing through a rich agricultural country, and probably navi- 
gable. Isaiah speaks of the “seed of Sihor,” and the “ harvest of the river,” as forming 
an important part of the revenue of Tyre; and Jeremiah places Sihor, precisely in the 
same position in reference to Egypt, as the Euphrates in reference to Assyria: treating 
them both, apparently, as border streams. 

There are three suppositions respecting this river. The first is, that it is the same 
with the rivulet which runs into the sea near Dair, a few miles to the south of Gaza; 
the second, that it is the “ Torrens Egypti,” or torrent of Egypt, which passes about a 
mile to the north-east of El Arish, and separates the desert from incipient vegetation ; 
the third that it was the Pelusiac branch of the Nile. The language of Isaiah certainly 
seems too magnificent for so small a stream as that of Gaza, though that stream traverses 
an agricultural region. It is clearly inapplicable to the El Arish torrent; while the 
oo of both the prophets correspond most accurately with the Pelusiac branch 
of the Nile. 

In confirmation of this being the intended boundary of Palestine, there is reason to 
believe that from the earliest times, down to the subversion of the native Egyptian 
dynasties, Pelusium was the frontier town of Egypt. A few centuries later, it appears 
that Ptolemy I. carried the Egyptian frontier across the desert, and built Rhinocolura, 
in the vicinity of El] Arish. Very soon, however, we find the frontier again receded to 
its old locality, with the addition only of the Mons Cassius, a little to the eastward, 
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which was occupied by a garrison of Egyptian Jews. And thus the matter seems to 
have rested in Roman times. 

Again, we find from Josephus, that so far back as the time of Nebuchadnezzar, the 
frontier of Syria, that is, of Palestine, was held to extend across the desert to Pelusium. 
Though, as Pliny fixes the Arabian or Idumean frontier at Ostracina in his time, it may 
be presumed that Palestine had then receded to Rhinocolura. 

Now, whatever title belonged to Palestine in the age of Abraham, was certainly 
transferred to that patriarch; and as history leads to the probability that the Pelusiac 
branch of the Nile was the boundary between Palestine and Egypt in his day, this 
certainly aids the conclusion in favour of that river. 

Again, so far as the promise itself can be gathered from the actual extension of the 
Hebrew territory, Solomon’s conquest of the territory of the Idumeans and Amalekites, 
tends further to shew that the Nile was the boundary line. 

On the other hand, the Gaza stream is so nearly parallel with Beersheba, that, 
taken in connexion with the common Scripture expression, “ from Dan to Beersheba,” 
we might almost be tempted, except for the flowing language of Isaiah, to fix the Sihor 
here; though an important objection would still remain, in the fact that a considerable 
tract of fertile country lies to the south of that rivulet. 

It would appear, however, that in different ages the intervening desert was regarded 
by both parties as disputed and border ground; each nation claiming or abandoning 
it in turn. And whether the title of Abraham extended to the Nile, which seems to 
me most probable, or fell somewhere short of it, Palestine must always have been 
practically held to begin where the desert ended, and consequently in the neighbourhood 
of El Arish. The “ Torrens Egypti,” we may further conclude, came to be considered 
the boundary of Palestine in Roman times, when the several provinces of the empire 
were adjusted, and the district beyond that torrent was definitively assigned to the 
Idumean or Arabian tribes—BeLpam’s Recollections of Italy and the East, vol. i., 
pp. 342—345. 


Wuy tHE Future STATE HAS NO PLACE IN THE Mosaic DisPENSATION.— 
It must be allowed, indeed, to be a striking deficiency in the Mosaic dispensation, that 
it makes no special allusion to the great doctrine of the soul’s immortality, and a future 
judgment. 

This omission has been seized on with avidity by sceptics, to prove a variety of 
things. According to some, it proves that Moses himself did not believe in the doctrine; 
according to others, that he knew it to be unpractical and useless; while among scep- 
tics of an elder school, it becomes the ground of a more solemn charge, either against 
Moses or his Divine Master, for concealing a truth of infinite importance. It was in 
this light that Bolingbroke seemed, whether satirically or otherwise, to regard it. 
A little further consideration, however, will, I think, shew that it proves nothing of 
the sort. 

That Moses himself shared in the general belief of mankind on this subject, cannot 
be reasonably doubted. Instructed in the greater mysteries of the Egyptians, and 
equally so in the traditions of his race, while listening, at the same time, to the voice 
of reason and instinct, he could not have denied this doctrine. But actions speak 
louder than words; and his whole conduct proves that he did believe it. He who 
sanctioned, if he did not actually write, the book of Genesis ; he who preferred the 
reproach of Christ to the riches, honours, and pleasures of Egypt, could not have 
doubted of the soul’s immortality. 

The faith of Moses was the faith of Abraham, of Isaac, of Jacob, of Job, of David, 
of the prophets, and of all the Old Testament worthies; of all spiritually-minded per- 
sons, and good men in all ages, who looked, through types and shadows, to the great 
ev and waited for the Seed of the Woman, to bring life and immortality fully to 

ight 


In this faith the apostle expressly assures us, they became strangers and pilgrims, 
endured a great fight of afflictions, and would not accept of deliverance; they had 
respect to the recompense of reward, that they might obtain a better resurrection. 
And therefore did they rest in hope; believing, that though after their skin worms 
should devour this body, yet in their flesh they should see God. 
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To the argument that such a faith was unpractical and useless, we may satisfactorily 
oppose the examples I have just quoted. To the charge of concealment, we may offer 
a variety of replies. 

In the first place, the Hebrew economy was not designed to embody the whole of 
the patriarchal faith, but only such portions of it as needed to be, or might be, aided 
by illustration. In the next place, its especial object was to press home the conviction 
of a system of rewards and punishments in the present life, which had been too generally 
overlooked in the speculations of a distant futurity. In the third place, the national 
character of this economy, had evident reference to the present world, and could not 
take effect elsewhere. 

But Moses had other and sufficient reasons for not grafting any types of this abstract 
doctrine on a ceremonial system. In Egypt, the fables of a future world had absorbed 
all other modes of faith, and had become the most fatal instrument for the perpetuation 
of idolatry, superstition, and priestcraft. Moses observed in the human heart, more- 
over, a perpetual craving after the unknown and unrevealed—a perpetual disposition to 
pervert this great doctrine to vain and unworthy purposes; and he was determined to 
give no sanction or encouragement to these tendencies. In his system he would have 
no purgatory, no prayers, or sacrifices, or cuttings for the dead, no dealing with de- 
parted spirits, no necromantic invocations, no vain hopes, or vainer fears, that might 
divert men’s minds from present duties and present retribution. So far from it, he 
put even a sort of dishonour on funereal observances ; he saw in death only the penalty 
of sin, and he would have all contact with it to be considered a ceremonial pollution. 
Neither the image of death, nor the embalmed body of the defunct, should ever share 
in the Hebrew festivals, or become the incentive to a debasing sensuality. It was 
thus that he hoped to wean his people from the most seductive form of idolatry which 
had ever been known—the faith of Osiris and the Metempsychosis. 

But had all these reasons been absent, there was yet another, which must have 
been sufficient. 

Moses was an honest man. He might have gained additional popularity or power, 
by making more of this doctrine; but he would not, for he had no special revelation 
to communicate on the subject. The belief of Moses was firm, but it might not be 
distinct. He knew, indeed, that verily it should be well with the righteous; but 
possibly he knew but little more—little of a future judgment, and still less of the 
state of the dead: and not knowing, he would not pretend to it. Yet, even in 
comparative ignorance, he was, doubtless, consoled by the reflection, that his own 
dispensation was but the prelude to another of greater light and more abundant 
knowledge. Meanwhile, he must have felt assured that, since the full consequences of 
human conduct can never be known by finite minds, an ignorance of them can never 
be successfully pleaded as an excuse for sin, or a just reproach to the All-wise Law- 
giver. And he might further perceive, that in reference to the time and circumstances, 
a special covenant, and a special providence, of which miracles formed a part, were no 
mean temporary substitute for a clearer dispensation. Just as in the Arctic regions, 
the intense brilliancy of inferior planets, aided by a thousand reflected lights, makes a 
sufficient day, until the sovereign orb assumes his prominent place in the heavens. 

Moses takes precedence of all that went before him, or that followed, until the 
coming of the Messiah—as a holy, a distinguished, an inspired man; possessed of 
extraordinary natural wisdom, but more highly endowed with that wisdom which 
cometh from above, and blessed also, however faintly, with the hope which is full of 
immortality. 

Unlike the priests of Egypt, he eschewed all ideas of personal aggrandizement. 
He was an enemy to imposition and tyranny in all its forms. He was determined that 
his people should be taught, and that the priesthood should not domineer. He made 
the best provision he could against the inroads of ignorance, and vice, and error. He 
left the result to God, in humble anticipation of a greater advent ; and with a perfect 
willingness that when this new economy had become old, it should pass away, in 
order that the things which cannot be shaken might remain.—Z/0id., vol.i,, pp. 314d—318. 
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Srate or CuristenpoM.—Look abroad on European Christendom. Contem- 
plate the nations that have so long and so desperately rebelled against the Lord and 
against his Christ,—disowning his blessed Gospel, and doing homage, whether in 
doting superstition or in the hypocrisy of atheism, to his archenemy, the Antichrist, 
the Man of Sin. Is it not the universal observation concerning the occurrences of 
the last few years and months, that they bear a most judgment-like aspect and cha- 
racter? They have got utterly beyond all the ordinary conditions of political calcu- 
lation. They baffle and defy the profoundest sagacity of political wisdom, alike to 
anticipate them beforehand, and to account for them or estimate and measure them 
when they come. Nor is there any feature in the case that more signally and un- 
equivocally marks their judicial import, than the haste and hurry with which crisis 
after crisis, and stroke after stroke, breathlessly follow one another. The vicissitudes 
of a century seem to be crowded now into the compass of a decade, nay, almost 
of asingle year. The marvels of all history, ancient and modern, are enacted again 
before our eyes, with even enhanced elements of surprise,—and all in such brief 
space as may be counted by weeks, andeven by days. Is it not the impression of 
all thoughtful minds that there is an ominous acceleration of the rate of movement in 
the revolutionary ongoings of Papal Europe? It is as if the impulse of railway 
locomotion, and the electric transmission of intelligence from shore to shore, were 
communicated to the excited minds of men, or exemplified in the angry providence 
of God. Surely it is a short work that the Lord is making on the earth. At this 
moment, what a spectacle does the continent present! And what fear of change is 
perplexing all hearts! Peace the princes boast of, and order re-established and re- 
stored. Peace and order! Excellent blessings truly ;—Heaven’s best gifts to weary 
mortals! But to be blessings, they must be Heaven’s gifts: flowing from the 
liberty with which Christ makes his people free, founded, on just laws and equal 
rights, and hallowed by the recognition of the true God, and the utter overthrow of 
every idol ;—not bought by a sordid compromise with Rome, and upheld by the sup- 
pression of all free opinion and the sanguinary arm of military power. As it is, 
who doubts that a new crash is near at hand? The unholy alliance of Despotism 
and Popery cannot be long tolerated, either by earth or by heaven. It is filling up 
the iniquity of the Papacy, and of the powers and principalities that are giving their 
influence to the Beast. It is putting the last drop into the cup of bitterness, even 
now ready to overflow.—Canp.isu’s Sermon, The Lord’s Short Work, pp. 20, 21. 


QuoTaTIONS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE New.—The apostle here 
(Rom. ix. 28,) quotes Isaiah (x. 22, 23)* according to the Greek translation of the 
Old Testament, then commonly in use. Writing himself in that language, he freely 
avails himself of the document most accessible to those to whom it was either ver- 
nacular, or at least familiar. A Greek, ignorant of the Hebrew tongue, could not 
understand or appreciate a quotation taken directly from the Hebrew Scriptures. 
But he could at once appeal to the Greek version of these Scriptures, and feel the 
force of the apostle’s pointed application of any passage cited in the terms in which 
it is there expressed. Hence on all occasions, when the sense was not materially 
different, our Lord and his apostles freely quoted from known translations rather 
than from the unknown original ; thus giving the most emphatic possible sanction 
to the principle so impiously denied by the church of Rome, that the Bible ought 





* “‘ For though thy people Israel be as the sand of the sea, yet a remnant of 
them shall return: the consumption decreed shall overflow with righteousness. For 
the Lord God of Hosts shall make a consumption, even determined, in the midst of 
all the land.””—Isarau x. 22, 23. 

‘‘ Esaias also crieth concerning Israel, Though the number of the children of 
Israel be as the sand of the sea, a remnant shall be saved ; for he will finish the work, 
and cut it short in righteousness ; because a short work will the Lord make upon the 
earth.’”’—Romans ix. 27, 28. 
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to be published and circulated in all languages under heaven, so. that every one. in 
his own tongue may read the wonderful works of God. Nor does aay real difficulty 
arise out of this practice, as regards the full: verbal inspiration of the apostolic writ- 
ings. It is true that the Greek version of the Old Testament, from which Panl 
quotes, is not itself inspired. But when Paul, guided by the Spirit, quotes from 
it any passage as a sufficiently fair rendering of the original, then to us, by virtue 
of the apostle’s plenary inspiration, the passage so quoted in Greek is as truly infal- 
lible, and as certainly the Word of God, as that which stands in the Hebrew Bible. 
When I, an uninspired man, quote from a translation, as not only for convenience 
but for edification I must do, my quotation gives no sanction or authority to the 
translation, beyond what, upon its own merits as a correct transcript. of the original, it 
is entitled to claim. Butwhen Paul, as an inspired apostle, does so, then in so far as 
the particular passage quoted is concerned, he stamps the translation with the infal- 
lible seal of the Holy Spirit; and makes it of equal authority with the original 
itself. Henceforth, therefore, that passage, so quoted, is as much the inspired 
Word of God in the Greek version as in the primary and original Hebrew.— 
Ibid., pp. 5, 6. 





A ParasiE.—A gentleman of the country, upon the occasion of some signal 
service this man had done him, gave him a curious silver cup. David (for that: was 
the man’s name) was exceedingly fond of the present, and preserved it with the 
greatest care. But one day, by accident, his cup fell into a vessel of aqua fortis: 
he, taking it to be no other than common water, thought his cup safe enough; and 
therefore neglected it till he had dispatched an affair of importance, about which, his 
master had employed him, imagining it would be then time enough to take out his 
cup. At length a fellow-servant came into the same room, when the cup was near 
dissolved ; and, looking into the aqua fortis, asked David, Who had thrown any- 
thing into that vessel? David said that his cup accidentally fell into that water, 
Upon this, his fellow-servant informed him that it was not common water, but aqua 
fortis, and that his cup was almost dissolved in it. When David heard this, and 
was satisfied of the truth of it with his own eyes, he heartily grieved for the loss of 
his cup ; and, at the same time, he was astonished to see the liquor as clear as if 
nothing at all had been dissolved in it, or mixed with it. As, after a little while, he 
saw the small remains of it vanish, and could not now perceive the least particle of 
the silver, he utterly despaired of ever seeing his cup more. Upon this, he bitterly 
bewailed his loss with many tears, and refused to be comforted. His fellow-servant, 
pitying him in this condition of sorrow, told him that their master could restore him 
the very same cup again. David disregarded this as utterly impossible. ‘‘ What do 
you talk of?” says he to his fellow-servant. ‘‘Do you not know that the cup is 
entirely dissolved, and that not the least bit of the silver is to be seen? Are not all 
the little invisible parts of the cup mingled with aqua fortis, and become parts 
of the same mass? How, then, can my master, or any man alive, produce the 
silver anew, and restore my cup? It can never be; I give it over for lost: I 
am sure I shall never see it again.”” His fellow-servant still insisted that their 
master could restore the same cup; and David as earnestly insisted that it was abso- 
lutely impossible. While they were debating this point, their master came in, and 
asked them what they were disputing about? When they had informed him, he said 
to David, ‘‘ What you so positively pronounced to be impossible, you shall see me 
do with very little trouble. Fetch me,’’ said he to the other servant, ‘‘ some 
salt water, and pour it into the vessel of aqua fortis. Now look,’’ says he, ‘the 
silver will presently fall to the bottom of the vessel in a white powder.” When David 
saw this, he began to have good hopes of seeing his cup restored. Next, his master 
ordered a servant to drain off the liquor, and to take up the powdered silver and 
melt it. Thus it was reduced into one solid piece; and then, by the silversmith’s 
hammer, formed into a cup of the same shape as before. Thus David’s cup was 
restored with a very small loss of its weight and value. 

It is no uncommon thing for men, like David in this parable, to imagine that 
to be impossible, which yet persons of greater skill and wisdom than themselves 
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can easily perform. David was as positive that his master could not restore his cup, 
as unbelievers are, that it is incredible God should raise the dead; and he had as 
much appearance of reason on his side as they. If a human body, dead, crumbles 
into dust, and mingles with the earth, or with the water of the sea, so as to be 
discernible no more, so the silver cup was dissolved into parts invisible, and mingled 
with the mass of aqua fortis. Is it not then easy to be conceived, that as a man 
has wisdom and power enough to bring these parts of the silver to be visible again, 
and to reduce them to a cup as before,—so God, the maker of heaven and 

must have wisdom and power enough to bring the parts of a dissolved human body 
together, and to form them into a human body again? What though David could 
not restore his own cup? Was that a reason that no man could do it? And when 
his master had promised to restore it, what though David could not possibly con- 
jecture by what method his master would do it? This was no proof that his master 
was at a loss for a method. So, though men cannot raise the dead, yet God, who 
is infinitely wiser and stronger, can. And though we cannot find out the method 
by which He will do this, yet we are sure that He who at first took the dust of the 
ground, and formed it into the body of man, can, with the same ease, take the 
dust into which my body shall be resolved, and form it into a human body again. 
Nay, even if a body be burnt, and consumed by fire, the parts of that body are no 
more really lost than the invisible particles of the dissolved cup. As David, then, 
was wrong in thinking that it was impossible for his master to restore his cup, it 
must be at least equally wrong for us to think it impossible that God should raise 
the dead.—Hauert, cited in Dr. Brown’s Resurrection of Life. pp. 300—302. 


Famity Meetings: Jos i. 4, 5.—After the description of Job’s prosperity, his 
greatness, and his goodness, there follows a remarkable passage regarding his inter- 
course with his sons, which invites our attention to-day. These sons had, it appears, 
separate establishments of their own ; and the statement seems intended to shew the 
harmony in which they lived, and the care that was taken to keep up a good under- 
standing and social intercourse. It is said that, ‘‘ His sons went and feasted in their 
houses, every one his day; and sent and called for their three sisters to eat and drink 
with them.” 

It will seem strange to many that these words have been variously understood. 
To a man of plain understanding, undistracted by critical questions, it will, we ap- 
prehend, appear that the sons of Job were settled too far apart for the different 
members of the family to have daily intercourse with each other, yet near enough to 
be able to visit one another occasionally ; and that to render the advantage and plea- 
sure of this intercourse a regular and calculable thing, as well as to equalize the inci- 
dental expenses, it soon became the custom of the family for each son to give an 
entertainment in rotation, at determined intervals of time, to parents, brothers, and 
sisters ; thus providing that all the family, notwithstanding their separation, should 
have the pleasure of meeting together in gratifying social intercourse, probably many 
times in the course of the year. It is a pleasing picture to imagine the several par- 
ties hastening from different quarters on the well-known day, mounted on their 
camels ; the ladies shielded from the weather in their camel cots ; the beaming coun- 
tenance with which they were welcomed as they arrived by their brother-host; the 
eager gaze which they all sent in the direction of their native home, watching till 
their father’s camel loomed in sight in the distance, and the respectful love with 
which they all hurried to meet their venerated parent on his arrival; the officious 
care with which they assisted him to dismount ; the filial tenderness with which they 
received his embrace ; and the bent heads upon which he poured down the fulness of 
a father’s blessing. * * * * 

Although a slighter matter, we must not refuse to point out that in the case be- 
fore us, the reader has the earliest example of a custom which, among all the changes 
of time and country, has maintained its ground to this day among nearly all nations, 
and in no nation flourishes more vigorously than our own, of making ‘“‘ eating and 
drinking” together the medium of social intercourse, and of maintaining friendly 
relations, among different members of the same family. Say what men will, there 
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must be some substantially good foundation for a custom so old and so universal. It 
must have been found in a great measure effectual for the intended object. It were 
difficult not to entertain kind and amicable feelings towards one who takes pains and 
incurs expense on your account, or to retain harsh judgments of one whose good 
cheer comforts your heart. This view of the matter may be safely expressed by one 
whose infirmity, by allowing him no place at ‘ good men’s feasts,’’ frees him from 
all danger of misconception.—Kutro’s Daily Bible Illustrations, Evening Series, 
pp. 41—44. 


A Dinner or Herss: Prov. xv. 17; xxiii. 20.—“‘ Better is a dinner of herbs 
where love is, than a stalled ox and hatred therewith,” is a sentence whose natural 
truth every heart feels and acknowledges. It has not, however, we apprehend, 
been noticed that there is an evident intention in this text to place in marked oppo- 
sition the commonest repasts of the people, with the most luxurious entertainments 
of the great. 

The inference derivable from this text, that the substantial diet of the great body 
of the people was vegetable, is confirmed by many other passages, as well as by ex- 
isting facts. In the East, and, indeed, throughout Southern Europe, the great 
mass of the people very rarely taste any kind of animal food ; and, in the season of 
fruits, even dispense with dressed vegetables, and live almost entirely on bread and 
fruit, especially grapes. But we need scarcely go farther than to our nearest neighbours 
to find satisfactory illustrations of this. In the north, we have the Scotch peasant, 
to whom oatmeal porridge is the staff of life, as the potato is to the Irishman on the 
other side the western channel, and as vegetable soups are to the Frenchman beyond 
the channel on the south. This diet of the French peasantry may offer more real 
illustration than would be readily supposed. In Scripture we seldom read of meat 
being used except on somewhat extraordinary occasions, such as on high festivals, or 
for the entertainment of strangers ; whereas the few indications of the preparation of 
ordinary meals, point to vegetable soups or pottages. It was a mess of lentil pottage 
that Jacob prepared for his own supper, and for which Esau sold his birthright ; 
and it was a pottage of field herbs which was prepared in the great crock for the 
ordinary dinner of the sons of the prophet at Jericho. By this last instance we learn 
that for such ‘‘a dinner of herbs,” not only cultivated but wild herbs, were used,—for 
the young man who collected them for this meal, gathered a noxious plant by mistake, 
and people do not cultivate unwholesome things in their gardens. Under such cir- 
cumstances, numerous plants are known to be good for food, the useful properties of 
which are unknown or forgotten among those with whom a different rule of diet pre- 
vails. We are apt to think much of the large variety of our culinary vegetables ; but 
in fact the variety is very small in comparison with those that are used for food in the 
different countries where vegetable diet prevails. And even in these, only a small 
proportion of the plants, really fitfor food, areused. Indeed, the probability is, that 
by far the greater part of the plants of every country (including even the leaves of 
many trees) would form excellent food when suitably prepared ; even many plants 
and roots, unpleasant or unwholesome in their crude state, would become nutritive 
and pleasant when boiled in a pottage. It has long been our own opinion, confirmed 
by all the experience which observation, travel, and reading have enabled us to acquire, 
that no one need hunger, far less starve, were the useful properties of many common 
vegetables generally known. As it is, many do perish in the midst of available 
plenty, literally “for lack of knowledge.’’—Jbid., pp. 375—7. 
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At the Syro-Egyptian Society, January 13th, Mr. Ainsworth made a communi- 
cation on the identification, by Dr. Wilson of Bombay, of the ruins at Al Hadhar in 
Mesopotamia, with the Hazor of Kedar mentioned in the prophecies of Jeremiah. 

A memoir was read, ‘‘ on the Age of the Obelisk found at Nimrdd,’’ by Professor 
Grotefend, translated by the Rev. Mr. Renouard, and communicated by Dr. John 
Lee. The professor referred the obelisk to the end, or reckoning backwards, to the 
beginning of the eighth century before Christ, when Shalmanezar (for so Professor 
Grotefend reads Col. Rawlinson’s Temenbar) was continuing the conquests which 
had been begun by Pul and Tiglath-Pileser. The professor, by making Sennacherib 
a subordinate king, carried the history of these conquests through a period of thirty- 
one years, all of which he describes as engraved on the obelisk. 

Mr. Sharpe read a paper on the later Assyrian empire, which rose under Pul and 
increased under Tiglath, Shalman and Sennacherib, till it fell, on the conquest of 
Nineveh by Nabopolassar, the Babylonian conqueror, who made that city his capital ; 
but his successor, Nebuchadnezzar, removed the seat of empire to Babylon. Mr. 
Sharpe argued that the palaces of Nineveh were probably built under the kings above 
mentioned, when the Assyrian empire was widest: his views coinciding on this point 
with those entertained by Professor Grotefend. To prove that the people of Nineveh 
in part gained their knowledge of art from Egypt, and often copied the fashions of 
that country, Mr. Sharpe pointed out that the name of Aobeno-Ra on the ivory 
tablet is that of the Egyptian god, Amun-Ra, spelled after Persian pronunciation ; 
that the name of king Tiglath was borrowed from the Egyptian king Takeloth ; that 
the Assyrian conqueror of Bayrut carved his monument in the rock in imitation of 
Rameses II. ; and that the figure of Cyrus the Great on a monument at Persepolis 
wears an Egyptian head-dress.—Gentleman’s Magazine, March, 1852. 


At the Syro-Egyptian Society, February 16th, a paper was read, ‘‘On the 
Builders of the Palaces at Khorsabad and Koyunjik,’’ by Dr. Grotefend, translated 
by the Rev. C. Renouard. The names of the builders ascertained by Major Raw- 
linson to be Arkotsin Bel-a-donim-sha, and Assar-Adan-assar have little security, 
Dr. Grotefend argues, for having been correctly read ; the first would appear to have 
reigned between the times of Cyaxares and Cyrus, and to have conquered a king of 
Egypt, whose name Colonel Rawlinson reads Barka or Biarku; but Dr. Grotefend 
reads Pharaoh Nechoh, and who held his court at Rabek or Heliopolis. (Mr. Sharpe 
remarked, that Thebes was a Rabek, or “city of the sun,’’ as well as Heliopolis, 
and the more likely seat of empire.) From this circumstance, and the details of the 
other campaigns of the same king as described by Colonel Rawlinson, Dr. Grotefend 
thinks that the builders of Khorsabad may be identified with the Biblical Nabopolassar, 
and his son Nebuchadnezzar, and the builder of Koyunjik with the Biblical Evil- 
Merodach, a Jewish distortion of Abil Beredam. Dr. Grotefend’s opinion further 
communicated by Mr. Sharpe, with regard to the north-west palace of Nimrad is, 
that that palace was built by the father of the king who made the obelisk now in 
the British Museum, and that it was plundered by his fourth successor or the 
builder of Khorsabad ; that is, that it was built by Tiglath the father of Shalman, 
and plundered by Nabopolassar. Secondly, that the south-east building bears the 
name of the builder of Khorsabad, and also that of his grandson, and also that of 
the Persian Cambyses. Thirdly, that the south-west palace was built by the Baby- 
lonian builder of Khorsabad, and his two successors, and had additions made to it by 
Cambyses. Thus, Dr. Grotefend is of opinion that the interesting monuments lately 
discovered at Nineveh were the work of three periods,—the Assyrian, the Babylonian, 
and the Persian—that the earliest was made by Tiglath, and the latest by Cambyses. 
VOL. II,—NO. III. 8 
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At the Meeting of the Royal Society of Literature, held on the 17th December, 
Mr. Squiers, the eminent American antiquary, made some remarks ‘On the 
Mexican Hieroglyphics,” as exhibited in the publication of Lord Kingsborough. 
The MSS. engraved in this splendid work are chiefly rituals, a few only being his- 
torical. Of the events referred to, some occurred 600 years B.c., and one appears to 
be an eclipse that happened 900 years B.c. The dualistic principle runs through the 
Mexican pantheon : it consists, t.e., of male and female divinities, representing the 
active and passive principles in nature. We find also in this mythology a trinity, 
corresponding to the Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva—the productive, preserving, and 
destroying powers—in the Indian Mythology. Inferior deities represent attributes, 
each name denoting an attribute; hence, the gods of the Mexicans were far from 
being so numerous as they appear to be. The supreme divinity had about fifty 
names, several of which agree in signification with those applied in the Old Testa- 
ment to Jehovah. He is represented as wearing a mask, to intimate that he cannot 
be looked upon. For each character or attribute there was a different mask, fre- 
quently representing animals, particular animals being dedicated to particular deities. 
The different deities were likewise symbolized by different colours ; the water god by 
blue; the god of fire by red; the inferior divinities by a dark tint, etc. The lecturer, 
said “The Mexican records unquestionably refer to an Eastern origin of the nation.” 
—Gentleman’s Magazine, March, 1852. 


At the Royal Society of Literature, February 12th, a paper was read, written by 
Mr. J. Belfour, ‘On the Religious Ceremony of Washing the Hands.” Mr. 
Belfour’s Essay was an illustration from Scripture, and many classical and other 
writers, of the circumstance of Pilate’s washing his hands while protesting his inno- 
cence of the blood of Christ. The manifest improbability that the Roman procurator 
observed this ceremony with reference to Deut. xxi. the writer confirmed by nu- 
merous proofs that the same custom was general among Pagan nations, and parti- 
cularly among the Romans. The Persians observed this ceremony before entering 
their temples, and the Greeks believed that they thereby cleansed the conscience from 
impurity. The Romans applied it more generally, they not only, before passing sen- 
tence of death, protested that it was innocently done, and signified the same by 
washing their hands ; but we find repeated allusions to the fact, that before solemn 
service to the gods, the persons officiating were purified with living water, and in the 
same manner they solemnly protested their innocence of fraud, or any other act of 
moral turpitude.—Literary Gazette, February 14th. 


At the Asiatic Society, February 7th, Professor H. H. Wilson, read a paper by 
the late Dr. Gutzlaff, on the present state of Buddhism in China. After giving an 
account of the importation of the Buddhist religion into China from India, which 
took place in the first century of our era, the paper goes on to state that the Budd- 
histic doctrines were derived by the Chinese from works in the Pali language, and 
are now contained in an immense mass of books exceeding perhaps 10,000. Few of 
these books are translated into Chinese, the greater portion being supposed to retain 
attempts to represent the sound of the original language by Chinese characters, thus 
producing a jargon which it is doubtful if they themselves comprehend. Dr. Gutzlaff 
never met with a single priest capable of explaining their meaning. A few works 
still exist in a character formerly used for writing the Pali. These may be consi- 
dered faithful transcripts, and are deemed very scarce. The paper contained much 
detailed information on the idols, temples, priests, and monastic institutions of China. 
—Atheneum, February 28th. 


The Chinese have been acquainted with the art of printing, as is well known, for 
nine or ten centuries. They cut the characters of any work which they wish to 
publish, page by page, on blocks of wood. The ink is applied to the wood by 
means of a brush, and then the paper is pressed upon the block by means of another 
brush or rubber passed over it. Thus their mode of printing is very simple, and all 
their books are stereotyped. As their language consists of so great a number of 
distinct characters they have adhered to this system, instead of adopting the more 
expeditious plan of cutting or casting moveable types. At Ningpo, a fount of 
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divisible Chinese type cast from matrices prepared at Paris was in operation for some 
years, under the superintendence of Mr. Richard Cole. The Rev. Mr. Dyer, under 
the auspices of the London Missionary Society, continued the work at Penang, from 
1833 to 1843. Early in 1848, the Society secured the services of Mr. Cole, who 
had removed from Ningpo to Hongkong, to continue the work begun by Mr. Dyer. 
Under Mr. Cole’s able management the fount has been repaired or made anew, so 
that it now may be called complete. It consists of about 4,800 different characters, 
and is sufficient for printing the whole Bible. The printing from it is truly beautiful. 
The experiment has also been made of printing on both sides of thin Chinese paper. 
Mr. Cole has also cut type of a very small size, convenient for references. American 
Missionary Herald, January, 1852. 


The church at Jerusalem, founded at the joint expense of England and Prussia, 
has now, after having been established ten years, the prospect of very extended use- 
fulness, by the appointment of a German clergyman, who is to have the oversight of 
the German Protestants in the Holy city. The gentleman nominated to this im- 
portant post is the Rev. M. Valentiner. He is a man of deep piety and profound 
learning, being thoroughly versed in the Oriental languages, especially the Arabic. 
His influence is calculated to be extremely useful, not only among the German Pro- 
testants, but among the English, as well as the Jews and the Turks. M. Valentiner, 
was formerly pastor at Holstein, which post he was compelled to quit during the 
Danish occupation. He has received his appointment from the Prussian crown.— 
Anzeiger Zeitung, Berlin, December 28th. 

The Second Volume of the Coptic version of the New Testament, prepared and 
revised under the direction of the Foreign Translation Committee of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge for the use of the Coptic Church, was laid before 
the Society at their meeting on the 2nd of March. This quarto volume contains the 
Acts of the Apostles, the Epistles, and the Apocalypse, and is a continuation of the 
work executed in 1848 ; 500 copies of the first volume having been in that year for- 
warded to the Coptic patriarch of Alexandria; 50 copies to the Church Missionary 
Society, at Cairo; and one copy to the Rev. Mr. Lieder, of Cairo, who had commu- 
nicated with the Society on the subject of this important work. The cost of the two 
volumes to the Society has been £885. The Venerable Archdeacon Tattam afforded 
his gratuitous services in preparing the volumes for publication and carrying them 
through the press, and the Rev. William Cureton in correcting the proofs of the 
accompanying Arabic translation.—Ecelesiastical Gazette, March, 1852. 

The new revision of the Old and New Testament in the Tamul language, effected 
by the Rev. Peter Percival, under the patronage of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, has been printed in quarto at the American Mission press at Madras.— 
Wesleyan Methodist Magazine, February. 

From the Bangalore Wesleyan Mission press, a beautiful volume, containing the 
Books of Psalms, Proverbs, and Ecclesiastes, translated into Canarese, has been 
issued.— bid. 

A duplicate copy of the corrected version of the New Testament in the Tonga 
language, printed at the Wesleyan Mission press, Vavau, in the Friendly Islands, has 
been received in London. It is sent as copy for a new and large edition which is 
now passing through the press in this country, at the cost of the British and Fo- 
reign Bible Society.—Jbid. 

A Grammar of the Kaffir Language, by Mr. Appleyard, has been printed at King 
William’s Town, South-East Africa.—Jbid. 

A Grammar of the Feejee Language, by Mr. Hazlewood, has been printed at 
Vewa, Feejee. It is a remarkable production, and highly honourable to the ability 
and industry of the author.—Jvid, 

The New Testament in Canarese has been completed, and the Old Testament 
commenced, under the charge of the Rev. G. H. Weigle, who is assisted by the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, to devote his entire time to the work of trans- 
lating and revising. The greater part of the Pentateuch, the Poetical Books, and 
the lesser Prophets have been prepared.— Missionary Register, March, 1852. 
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The Rev. Robert Moffat, writing from Lattakoo, Bechuana country, says, ‘‘ All 
my time spared from public engagements is taken up with the work of translations. 
A new edition of the Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and Isaiah, has just been printed. I 
am at the present moment engaged in revising the Minor Prophets, Genesis, Exodus, 
and Deuteronomy, and nearly all Leviticus, in manuscript.” 


Mr. Perkins, writing from Oroomiah, September, 17th, 1851, says, ‘‘ The print- 
ing of the Old Testament in Nestorian, is moving steadily forward. We are now in 
Chronicles, having printed 508 pages, just about one half of the volume in about 
fifteen months. Our press has had scarcely a day’s vacation, excepting on the 
Sabbath, during this period. It is occupied a few days each month in printing our 
periodical called the Rays of Light, which is too important to be suspended.’ 


The Rev. Joseph Angus, Professor of the Baptist Theological College, Stepney, 
has been adjudged the prize of Two Hundred Guineas offered two years ago, by a 
gentleman from India, for the best essay on the Life of Christ. The adjudicators 
were the Rev. J. Scholefield, of Cambridge University ; the Rev. J. Tucker, Secre- 
tary to the Church Missionary Society; and the Rev. T. Sale, of Sheffield, all 
clergymen of the Church of England. 


Among the Dakota Indians, U. S., an English and Dakota newspaper, called the 
Dakota Friend, commenced under the auspices of the American Mission, has excited 
some interest. A Dakota Lexicon, in three parts, has been prepared, which is to 
be printed by the Smithsonian Institute. 


At Calcutta, eight essays have been received by the Christian Tract and Book 
Society, in competition for a prize. The successful competitor was the Rev. H. 
Bower, of Tanjore ; another prize was given to Babu Shoshee Chunder Dutt. Two 
other prizes have been offered ; one of 300 rupees, for the best essay on Vedantism 
and Christianity ; the other of 500 rupees, for aseries of Lectures on Natural and 
Revealed Religion. 


BriTIsH AND ForEIGN Bisie Socrety.—A revised version of the New Testa- 
ment in the language of New Zealand has just been published by this society, under 
the care of the Venerable Archdeacon Williams, one of the missionaries in that island, 
with some assistance from the Rev. T. W. Meller, the Editorial Superintendent of 
the society, who thinks the renderings in some cases are improvements upon our own 
English version. 


The Rey. Francis Bosworth, M.A., has in advanced preparation St. Matthew’s 
Gospel in Greek, with full Critical Notes. It will form just such an edition of 
Matthew as is Forbyn’s of Virgil, or Poppoe’s of Thucydides. Our students are too 
often taught every thing else but how to use their knowledge. Vast stores of most 
valuable information lie hid (so far as we English are concerned) in German writers, 
which might well be made available for such a work, since they are not theological 
but philological. The object will be totally distinct from that of either Alford or 
Bloomfield. The syntatical construction, the compound verbs, the Hebraisms—in 
short, whatever may be needed, in order to light up the text, will receive attention. 
It is especially designed for students, and will supply them with the most recent and 
thorough scholarship of Germany, minus neology. We have been favoured with some 
specimens of this work, and perceive that it will form an excellent class-book, sup- 
plying all that may be wanted in order to understand critically the original. If the 
plan answers, the editor contemplates that the Epistle to the Romans might be 
treated in the same manner; and eventually corresponding editions of the Psalms 
and Isaiah might be furnished. 


A valued contributor to this Journal has executed the compilation of a Syriac 
English Lexicon to the New Testament. In this work, the first of the kind, the 
words are arranged alphabetically, and referred to their roots, and the principal roots 
are compared with the Asiatic dialects—Hebrew, Chaldee, and Arabic in particular. 
Greek derivatives are pointed out ; the proper names are all given; many Scripture 
references are introduced ; numerous grammatical forms and idioms are indicated ; all 
the important various readings in Lee’s and Bagster’s editions are marked. The 
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author has taken all pains to insure correctness, completeness, portability and use- 
fulness: and there can be no doubt that the work will be received as a most accept- 
able boon by Biblical students. 


There has been publishing for about two years, a very interesting weekly journal, 
entitled Notes and Queries: a medium of communication for literary men, artists, 
antiquarians, genealogists, &c. In the hope of gleaning something that might be use- 
ful to our readers, we procured the four volumes already published, but have been less 
successful than we had hoped in meeting with Biblical materials. No. 122, contains a 
letter from the editor of the Chronological New Test t, (a work which has been 
noticed in Nos. 12 and 13 of the Journal of Sacred Literature,) soliciting some help 
from other biblical scholars in his preparation of the Old Testament. As we consider 
the Chronological New Testament a model of a useful edition of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, at once simple and judicious, its alterations, improvements, and its plan 
almost perfect, we have great pleasure in calling the attention of our readers to the 
letter. The main points in which assistance is sought, are 1. In dividing into sec- 
tions, and makiag an analysis of each section of Job, Ecclesiastes, Proverbs, and 
the Prophets ; 2. Making up the Chronology into four great periods, ‘‘ Adam to 
Abraham,—Abraham to David,—David to the transportation of Judah to Ba- 
bylon,—and from that time to Christ ;’’ 3. Critically to examine the introductions, 
marginal quotations, and the analyses of the Epistles, as given in the Chronological 
New Testament. The writer states he will be glad to make an arrangement with 
any gentleman willing to afford him such literary help. 





We are informed that Mr. Darling’s Cyclopedia Bibliographica, which we have 
repeatedly had occasion to mention, is now, after many years of preparation, nearly 
ready for publication. 


LITERARY AND EDUCATIONAL. 


Pye Smita ScHorarsuips.—[In making the following announcement, the 
Trustees of the ‘‘ Pye Smith Scholarships” wish it to be distinctly understood, that 
the regulations mentioned below apply only to the Scholarship for the year 1852, and 
may be altered or modified in future years.]—1. A Pye Smith Scholarship, of the 
yearly value of £30, and tenable for three years, will be awarded by the Trustees 
after an Examination, to be held in the last week of the long vacation in 1852.— 
2. All students for the ministry in New College are eligible, who have taken the degree 
of B.A. in the University of London, or an equal or a higher degree in some other 
University of the United Kngdom, and have, at least, two years of their theological 
course still uncompleted ; since it is the intention of the Trustees that the Scholar- 
ship shall be held by a student for a period of not less than two years, during his 
attendance upon the lectures of the College.—3. Every candidate must produce the 
cordial testimonial of the Senate to his correct moral and religious character.—4. 
Candidates will be required to pass an examination in the following subjects :—(1.) 
The four Gospels in Greek.—(2.) The early portion of the Book of Genesis, in 
Hebrew.—(3.) Dr. Pye Smith’s work ‘‘ On the Relation between the Holy Scriptures 
and some parts of Geological Science.’’—(4.) Butler’s Analogy, and Paley’s Hore 
Pauline.—(5.) Dr. Pye Smith’s work ‘‘On the Scripture Testimony to the Mes- 
siah.’’"—(6.) The first book of Cicero’s Tusculan Disputations and the Phedo of 
Plato. Candidates will also be required to write a Sermon upon a subject appointed 
by the Examiners.—5. If the holder of the Scholarship leaves the College before 
the expiration of his regular term, for any reason whatsoever, without the previous 
consent of the Trustees, he will thereby forfeit the Scholarship.—6. The Rev. Dr. 
Harris, the Rev. Thomas Binney, and Dr. William Smith, have kindly consented to 
examine the candidates for the above Scholarship.—7. A second Scholarship will be 
awarded in the year 1853. 


The Hulsean prize for 1851 has been awarded to John Beckford, Head Scholar 
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of Caius College, and the Trustees have announced that a premium of about £100 
will this year be given for the best dissertation on the following subject :—‘‘ The 
Evidences of Christianity as exhibited in the Writings of its Apologists down to 
Augustine inclusively.’’ The dissertations are to be sent to one of the Trustees (the 
Vice-Chancellor, the Master of St. John’s College, or the Master of Trinity College) 
on or before the 19th of October, 1852, with the names of the respective authors 
sealed up. The subject for the Seatonian prize poem this year is, ‘‘Mammon.,” 
Each candidate for this prize is to send his performance, without his name, to the 
Vice-Chancellor (fairly written, or it will not be attended to) on or before the 29th 
of September next, with some Latin verse upon it; and he is at the same time to 
send a paper sealed up, with his name written within, and the same Latin verse on 
the outside. The subject for Sir Peregrine Maitland’s prize (three years’ interest on 
£1,000) for an English essay in conjunction with the Propagation of the Gospel 
among the heathen, is ‘‘ The duty as well as policy of Christian States to encourage 
missions for the conversion of the heathen.” Candidates must be Bachelors of Arts 
under the standing of M.A., or students in civil law or medicine of not less than 
four or more than seven years’ standing. The exercises must be sent in to the Vice- 
Chancellor before the division of the Easter Term, 1852, each bearing some motto, 
and accompanied by a sealed paper, bearing the same motto, and enclosing the name 
of the candidate and that of his college. 


At Paris a prize of 1,200 francs has been awarded to M. H. Steinthal, Ph. Dr., for 
an Essay on certain languages spoken by the Yoloff and Bambarra negroes, considered 
in a phonetic and psychological point of view. A prize amounting to the same sum 
to Mr. Munk, the celebrated Hebraist, for a notice on some Hebrew Grammarians 
of the tenth and eleventh centuries; a work remarkable for the sagacity displayed by 
the author in his researches, and for the singular results obtained. Dr. Lorenz 
Diefenbach, obtained honourable mention for his Comparative Dictionary of the 
Gothic Language.—American Lit. World, December 6th, 1851. 


At the Asiatic Society, March 6th, a letter was read from Colonel Rawlinson, 
strongly confirmatory of his former discoveries. ‘‘ On a black obelisk, he has found 
among the senders of tribute to the Assyrian monarch, not only the name of Jehu 
king of Israel, but also, which is strongly corroborative of the correctness of the 
reading, the name of Hazael king of Syria, who was contemporary with Jehu, and 
of Ishbaal king of Zidon, father of Jezebel. These three identifications constitute 
a synchronism on which I consider that we may rely, especially, as all the collateral 
evidence comes out satisfactorily. The tributes noted on the obelisk are all from the 
remote nations of the west; and what more natural than that the tribute of Israel 
should thus be put next to the tribute from Egypt. I have not had time to go 
through the very elaborate history of Assur-akh-bal, who was contemporary with 
Elijah. I expect to find other synchronisms which will set the chronological ques- 
tion at rest for ever.” We are now fairly entitled to expect the discovery of more 
synchronisms, when the mass of inscriptions already published shall be examined 
with the aid of Colonel Rawlinson’s alphabets and analyses, by the many English 
and foreign savants who are thus put in possession of a key to their contents.— 
Literary Gazette, March 13th. 


The lovers of northern literature will be delighted to hear that the great Icelandic 
English Dictionary of our late distinguished countryman, Mr. Cleasby, who had 
devoted many years and much research to its completion, is now nearly ready for 
the press; the late Mr. Cleasby’s MS. collections having been arranged and copied 
for this purpose by another distinguished Icelandic scholar, Hector Konrad Gislasen, 
author of the great Danish Icelandic Lexicon.—Copenhagen Correspondent of 
Morning Chronicle. 


The Bishop of Oxford has determined to commence at once a college in which 
candidates for holy orders in his diocese may pursue their studies systematically, 
and prepare themselves, without interruption, for the responsibilities and work of 
the ministry. The college will be under the bishop’s own eye, at Cuddesden, and 
the principal is to be the Rev. Mr. Pott, his lordship’s chaplain and curate. 
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Trinity College, Toronto, founded by private munificence, was opened on the 
15th January. The morning service of the Church of England was read in the 
temporary chapel ; after which a procession was formed to the entrance hall, in 
which the Bishop, the authorities of the College, and the students ranged themselves. 
The matriculation of the students was then gone through; after which the Bishop 
delivered an address, alluding to the circumstances under which the College had 
been founded, the collegiate system which was to prevail, and the principles upon 
which the institution was to be conducted. 


The Austrian Government in order to secure the improvement of Hebrew works 
of devotion for its own subjects, has authorized the establishment of a special printing 
press at Goritz, in Illyria; and it calculates that it will henceforth be able to supply 
the vast demand which exists in the East. Heretofore, the Jews of Eastern Europe, 
of Asia, and of Northern Africa, have obtained their religious books principally 
from Amsterdam, or Leghorn.—Bent’s List, February, 1852. 


In the press, ‘‘ A Commentary on the Proverbs, by Professor Moses Stuart. 
This is a new work, and the last which will be written by the distinguished author, 
whose death is noticed in another paragraph. The last proof sheets were received 
from Professor Stuart only a few days before his death. 


To the numerous Literary and Scientific Societies of the metropolis, another has 
been added, the Chronological Institute of London. Its object is the promotion of 
chronological science by literary contributions, by collecting and diffusing informa- 
tion, by interchange of correspondence, by lectures on chronology, and its various 
branches and applications, and by the publication or encouragement of chronological 
works. The Secretary of the Institute, is William Henry Black, Esq., Assistant 
Keeper of the Public Records, Rolls House, London, and the terms of membership 
are a subscription of 5s. per Annum. 


The publication of the magnificent work, called the ‘‘ Catacombs de Rome”’ for 
which the National Assembly voted £8,000, will shortly commence under the direc- 
tion of a commission nominated by the French Government. The work will contain 
exact copies of the architecture, mural paintings, inscriptions, figures, symbols, 
sepulchres, lamps, vases, rings, instruments ; in a word, of everything belonging to, 
or connected with, the primitive Christians, which, by the most diligent search 
exercised during many years, have been brought to light in the catacombs of ancient 
Rome. For many years, no publication of such importance, or requiring such an 
enormous outlay, has appeared; but it is to be regretted that whilst its contents are 
calculated powerfully to interest every historical student, and indeed every Christian 
who cares to inquire into the history of his faith, its enormous price between £50 
and £60, will keep it out of the hands of all, except the most wealthy.—Literary 
Gazette, February 14th. 


Letters from Rome state that the Pope has formed a commission for seeking and 
preserving Christian antiquities. Amongst other things, it is directed to cause copies 
of all the most remarkable frescoes in the catacombs to be made at once, many of 
them being in danger of being destroyed by damp; also to publish a weekly periodical 
containing detailed accounts of the labours of the commission, and information on all 
matters relating to Christian archeology. The Cardinal-Vicar is president of the 
commission, and amongst its members are some persons of scientific attainments. 
The design talked of a long time ago, of establishing a museum of Christian anti- 
quities at Rome, is likewise at last to be carried out. It is not very creditable to 
the Papal government that these matters have been neglected so long; and perhaps 
they would have continued to be neglected still longer, if it had not been for the 
recent minute searches in the catacombs by an enterprizing Frenchman, M. Perret.— 
Literary Gazette, January. 

Extensive excavations have been recently in progress in and near Rome under 
the superintendence of the Secretary of State. Besides the works on the Via Appia, 
where many interesting researches are in progress, the Forum Romanum also is the 
subject of thorough examination. 
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The Catalogue of the Library of the late Cardinal Mezzofanti has just been pub- 
lished at Rome, in Latin. It is divided into forty-five sections, and contains the 
titles of works in more than 400 languages, idioms, or dialects. The library cost 
the learned Cardinal the labour of a long life, and no small amount of money; and 
nothing more complete, curious, or valuable of the kind exists in the world. 


Mr. Talmage, of the American Mission, Amoy, mentions an experiment which 
is now making by the use of the Roman alphabet, to reduce the colloquial toa 
written language. The first book printed was a small tract, containing the first part 
of the History of Joseph; an elementary spelling-book, and the remainder of the 
History of Joseph have since been completed. It is hoped to have shortly three of 
the Gospels prepared for the press. Mr. Talmage adds, ‘‘ the plan is yet only an 
experiment, but it seems to be perfectly feasible. We trust that in some such way 
much may be done to elevate the great mass of this people. By the use of their 
present cumbrous characters, the large majority can never become intelligent readers ; 
but by the new plan, if we can only furnish the requisite number of books, the means 
of learning to read will be within the reach of almost every individual. We cannot 
expect that the mass of the people will immediately fall in with this plan ; but, as the 
advantages of it become apparent, we may hope that many will avail themselves of 
it.”’"— American Missionary Herald, January, 1852. 


It will, we doubt not, interest our readers to know that the press of the American 
Mission is actively employed at Constantinople. Nearly 2,000,000 pages have been 
printed in Armenian, more than 600,000 in Armeno-Turkish, and about 200,000 in 
Hebrew-Spanish In addition to the Scriptures, works on the Holy Spirit, and 
British Martyrology, Upham’s Intellectual Philosophy, Goodell’s Commentary on 
Matthew, etc., have been issued.— American Missionary Herald, January, 1851. 


The Missionaries belonging to the Church Missionary Society, like the American 
Missionaries, in consequence of the difficulties connected with the acquisition of the 
Chinese written characters, not only by foreigners, but by natives, have become im- 
pressed with the necessity of introducing a new mode of orthography. They have 
been engaged, therefore, in writing down in Roman characters the colloquial lan- 
guage of Ningpo. Mr. Cobbold, says, December 31st, “I am writing out a Dic- 
tionary of Ningpo colloquial, arranged under the various sounds. This has been 
some time in operation, and is now a book of some substance. My plan of proceeding 
has been this: After having accurately distinguished between the various sounds, 
and written them out in order, I have made my teacher write each on a blank leaf, and 
then at his leisure write under that sound all the words and sentences he could think of. 
This he was continually doing for about six months, and on his leaving me, he wrote 
all out fair into a blank book, and this I am now writing out in Roman letters. 
The meaning of each word or sentence I write by its side.’’ That this attempt is 
likely to be successful, and lead to important results, appears from the fact that the 
Chinese who have been taught so to write by the Missionaries, are able to correspond 
with each other.— Missionary Register, March, 1852. 


The two Chinese who were sent to Kae-fung-foo, found the inscriptions in the 
Synagogue correspond exactly with the account given by the Jesuit Missionaries a 
century ago ; but the outer wall of the enclosure was broken down, the front gate 
choked with rubbish, the various ornamental appendages broken or prostrated, and 
the very walls of the Synagogue in many places dilapidated. The side apartments 
but poorly served to afford shelter to the few wretched sons of Israel who were 
huddled together in them, sleeping on the bare ground, with scarcely a rag to cover 
them, and barely sufficient to support nature; there are not more than 200 indi- 
viduals in all, and their family surnames are reduced to seven in number. Not a 
man could decipher the Hebrew letter with which a Jewish merchant at Shanghae 
furnished the travellers. Circumcision had been discontinued, and they shewed no 
expectation of a Messiah.— Missionary Register, March, 1852. 


A Meeting was recently held in Sussex Hall, Leadenhall Street, in pursuance of 
an invitation issued by the Chief Rabbi, Dr. Adler, to take into consideration the 
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defective’state of Jewish education, and to take steps for the foundation of a Jewish 
College, where not only their future ministers might be educated, but also where 
the sons of the middle classes would receive a thoroughly good, religious, and secular, 
education. A council was formed to carry out the details of the plan. The effect 
of this will be the gradual displacing of the present teachers, who are chiefly 
foreigners slavishly bound in the fetters of Rabbinical traditions, by a staff of 
educated men, who have received the benefit of the literary development and practical 
tendencies of our country and of the age, and who are likely eventually to discard 
the absurd and childish fables so long foisted on the Jewish mind as expositions 
of the truth of God.—Jewish Herald, March, 1852. 


The Jews in Paris, headed by MM. de Rothschild, and other distinguished per- 
sons, have just established a society at Paris, for the study and propagation of the 
sacred sciences. Rooms have been taken, in which religious instruction is given 
gratuitously to young men destined for the priesthood, and in which Jews of all 
classes assemble to pray and hear religious books read. A Rabbi is attached to the 
establishment, and every Sunday M. Albert Cohen, a distinguished Oriental scholar, 
reads and explains passages from the Fathers of the Synagogue.—Jewish Herald, 
March, 1852. 


The Report of the Sierra Leone Grammar School for the year ending September, 
1851, states the number of pupils in the establishment to be fifty-three. Four of 
these are sons of native chiefs. The first class have read part of Nicholl’s Help to 
the Bible, and have got up the natural, historical, and political geography of Greece, 
and the account of Grecian idolatry. They have advanced as far as mensuration of 
superficies, and are reading fractions in algebra and arithmetic. Some attention has 
been paid to land surveying. The historical, political, and natural geography of Asia 
has been prepared for examination, and thirteen good maps have been drawn, and 
this knowledge has been made their own by study and reflection.—Missionary 
Register, March. 


The Bengalee version of the Book of Common Prayer is at last completed, and 
the Bishop has sanctioned its immediate publication at the College Press, Calcutta, 
under the authority of the Syndicate. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS AND MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Jewish Intelligencer for March, says, ‘Our attention has lately been directed 
to a tribe of Jewish Arabs, who are to be found at a distance of six or eight days’ 
journey from Jerusalem, east of Kerak, beyond the Dead Sea, on the way to Mecca. 
They are called ‘ Yehud Chebr,’ and are described as being a gigantic and powerful 
race, but friendly towards the neighbouring Bedouin tribes. They give a kind and 
hospitable reception to strangers who come to them in peace, but are dangerous to 
encounter as foes. They speak Arabic, but have books in another language, which 
is understood by them ; and they dress their hair in a peculiar way. They are sup- 
posed to be the descendants of Heber the Kenite. See Judges iv. 11; 1 Chron. ii. 
55; Jer. xxxv. 8,9. They are also called Arab Sebth, i. e., Arabs who keep the 
seventh day Sabbath ; but they will form no connection or acquaintance with the 
Jews, asserting that they are of the common Arabic descent, and yet they always 
stand at some distance from other Arabs, should their barter trade at times bring 
them together, so as not to come into any mediate or immediate contact. 


In our columns of this day appears an advertisement of a ‘‘ New Subscription 
Issue’? of Scott's Commentary on the Bible, in six volumes 4to. This only com- 
plete edition of the great commentator’s work has just passed into the hands of Messrs. 
Wertheim and Macintosh, who offer the six volumes (by subscription), with all the 
maps, engravings, topical index, etc., on good paper, and well bound, fora short 
time at a moderate price. Our readers will, we are sure, thank us for calling their 
attention to this important announcement. 
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Mr. Aaron Pick.—We beg to direct the attention of our readers to the case of 
this industrious and able scholar (as reported in our advertisement sheet), whose 
services in Biblical literature entitle his case in an especial manner to their attention 
and assistance. No branch of literature finds so little extrinsic encouragement in 
this country ; and as Mr. Pick has had the increased disadvantage of not being a 
native of (though long naturalized in) the country, which has reaped the best fruits 
of his labours, he has necessarily had even more than the usual discouragement, 
and remains with less than the usual resources. We trust the step now taken on 
his behalf will redeem Mr. Pick’s old age from the discomfort with which it is 
threatened. 

The Rev. Professor Robinson, D.D., of New York, who, it was stated in the 
American Literary World, had left that city for another tour in the Holy Land, 
from which valuable topographical and critical results might be expected, arrived 
early this year in London, whence he proceeded to Berlin, preparatory to his pro- 
ceeding to Palestine, which he expected to reach at the beginning of April. His stay 
in London was short ; but the Editor of the Journal of Sacred Literature, was en- 
abled in repeated interviews to renew an acquaintance commenced twelve years ago, 
on the learned Professor’s return from his first journey, and to confer with him on 
the objects of his present undertaking. These have been alluded to in the article on 
Recent Travels in Palestine. It appears to be Dr. Robinson’s view rather to direct 
his researches to ground not previously traversed, or only imperfectly explored, such 
as the region beyond the Jordan, and of the southern and northern districts, than 
merely to test or verify previous conclusions, except, perhaps, at Jerusalem. We 
have reason to hope that Dr. Robinson will from time to time forward some ac- 
count of his proceedings for insertion in this Journal. 

Proposals have been issued for the publication in Philadelphia of a new quarterly 
journal, to be called the Presbyterian Quarterly Review, with the promise that it 
shall be second to no Review in Europe or America. The names of the editors (Rev. 
Messrs. Wallace, Brainard, Parker, and Gilbert), are a sufficient guarantee that the 
work will be undertaken with ability and spirit.—Methodist Quarterly. [There 
seem to be too many editors; and one would hardly suppose that the American 
Presbyterians, having already two quarterlies, could sustain another. ] 

From the American Methodist Quarterly Review, we learn that the works of the 
late Dr. Olin are already in the press, and will be printed uniformly with his excel- 
lent volumes of Travels. They seem to consist chiefly of Sermons, Lectures, and 
Addresses. 


THEOLOGICAL INstTiTUTE.—A plan is on foot, under high and extensive clerical 
patronage, for founding in the metropolis a Theological Institute, combining the 
advantages of a Theological and General Circulating Library and Reading Room, 
with those of a Club. It is proposed to secure and render permanent for the use of 
clerical and other students, the valuable library (known as the Clerical Library) of 
nearly 30,000 volumes, which has in the course of years been brought together, by the 
exertions of Mr. Darling, of 81, Great Queen-street. This object is to be effected b 
the payments of shareholders and of subscribers ; the former (the first 500 of them 
at £5 each, with an annual subscription of £1 1s. ; and the latter (the first 500) at 
an annual subscription of £2 2s. Those who have enjoyed the advantages of this 
excellent library, will contemplate with pleasure this plan for extending its usefulness 
and perpetuating its existence; and such as have had experience of the liberal and 
accommodating principles on which the library has been conducted, will need no other 
satisfaction than is to be found in the assurance that its operations will be carried on 
exactly in the same manner as hitherto. The club is a subordinate feature of the 
plan; but, as its terms will be arranged on a moderate scale, it will be of special 
advantage to the clergy visiting the metropolis, by obviating the heavy expenses they 
are now obliged to incur. The books are and will be of all shades of opinion, and 
the members of all denominations. 

A History of the Romish Inquisition. By the Rev. William H. Rule. This 
History of the Inquisition is derived exclusively from original historians of that 
tribunal, and from its own standard authorities. 
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Mr. George Offer is engaged in editing the works of Bunyan, comprising nearly 
sixty treatises, some of which are exceedingly rare. The whole will appear in three 
large volumes. 


Theophilus Hibernicus. By the Rev. Christopher Wordsworth, D.D. 


The Second Volume of the Rev. Henry Alford’s edition of the Greek Testament. 
With Marginal References, Various Readings, and Copious English Notes. In 8vo. 


Thoughts on some Portions of the Revelation of St. John the Divine. By the 
Rev. Edward Huntingford, B.C.L., Oxford. 


The Directory of the Westminster Assembly in 1644; and the subsequent 
Revision of the Book of Common Prayer by Royal Commissions in the Seventeenth 
Century; and bya Clerical and Lay Convention in the Eighteenth Century. Edited 
by James Heywood, M.P., F.R.S. 


Christophany : the Result of original Investigations into the Manifestations of 
the Son of God, under the Old Testament Dispensation. By the late Rev. G. B. 
Kidd. Edited by the Rev. O. T. Dobbin, LL.D. 








CONTEMPORARY PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


JANUARY. 


The BIBLICAL REPERTORY AND PRINCETON REVIEW is one of 
the oldest and best of the American theological quarterlies. It is, we think, the 
literary organ of the Presbyterian body—a predominant one in the United States— 
though the Bibliotheca Sacra is also mainly supported by the same body. Its arti- 
cles are in general more exclusively theological than those of the Bibliotheca, which 
gives considerable attention to classical, and some to general literature. The Jan 
number is a fair specimen of this Review. We have first a very useful article (we 
may call it bibliographical) on the Antiquities of the Christian Church, in which it 
it is shewn, we apprehend, that there is no English work on the subject equal to the 
wants of the age. There is a review of Hengstenberg on the Book of Revelation, 
or rather a statement of the author’s exegetical method and conclusions. This we 
need not repeat, as we shall soon have to bring the whole matter under the notice of 
our readers. The reviewer is struck with the fact, that ‘‘ of the vast apocalyptic lite- 
rature of England, the only trace we find is a quotation from Mede, a reference to 
him, and a correct but very general statement of the English Millennium doctrine, as 
to one important passage. There is nothing more curious, indeed, in the theological 
literature of Germany, than the general silence, if not ignorance, of its learned men 
as to the history of opinion in England and America, except where some anomalous 
or eccentric vagary of belief and practice has been, accidentally or otherwise, trans- 
planted to the continent of Europe. It is sometimes as amusing as it is instructive to 
read thorough, clear, and masterly analyses of such fungous excrescences as Darbyism 
Irvingism, Southcottism, etc., even in systematic works, which are entirely blank as to 
the controversies and discussions which have agitated England and America for many 
generations with respect to the doctrines of Atonement and Regeneration.”’ The article, 
‘* Did Solomon write the book of Ecclesiastes ? ’’ satisfactorily meets the reasons which 
Professor Stuart has advanced in favour of his conclusion in the negative. The 
largest paper, on ‘‘ The Heidelberg Catechism, and Dr. Nevin,”’ is an able vindication 
of this celebrated catechism, from the misrepresentations to be found chiefly in Dr. 
Nevin’s introduction to ‘the first American edition”? of Mr. Williams’s translation 
of the commentary of Dr. Zacharias Ursinus on the Heidelberg Catechism. There 
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are also articles on the True Progress of Society ; on Moral Aisthetics ; and on 
Gilfillan’s Bards of the Bible, the style of which is regarded with disfavour, the 
writer finding that a perpetual effort and struggle is made to produce a style that will 
surprise and startle. 


The AMERICAN BIBLIOTHECA SACRA opens its January number with an 
article on the ‘‘ Resurrection of the Body,” a subject on which Dr. John Brown’s 
work has satisfied us for the present. A paper on “ The Sin Offering,” translated 
from the German of J. H. Kurtz, aimed chiefly at the refutation of the views 
advanced by Dr. Bahr, in his Symboology of the Mosaic Cultus. A criticism by the 
late Moses Stuart, under the title of ‘ A Word more on Psalm xxii. 17.” A con- 
tinuation of Professor Stowe’s ‘‘ Vindication of the Four Gospels, as we now have 
them in the New Testament, from the Hegelian Assaults.’”” The present portion 
refers mainly to the Apocryphal Gospels in comparison with the canonical ones. The 
next paper is an examination, by an American missionary in Western Africa, of the 
character and results of the Roman Catholic mission to the kingdom of Congo, pre- 
faced by a sketch of the civil and religious history of the country. The “ Analogies 
of the Theology of Richard Baxter,’ is then resumed. And the number concludes 
with an article on ‘‘ New England Theology,” in answer to the Princeton Review, 
which has, it seems, accused the Bibliotheca Sacra of ‘‘ Rationalism, Schleier- 
macherism, infidelity, profaneness, and, worse than all, Pelagianism.” This con- 
troversy is, it seems, of some standing; and the sooner this unnatural strife between 
two kindred publications ends, the better we, on this side the Atlantic, shall be 
pleased. They are both Presbyterian publications, as we have just before intimated. 
But the Biblical Repertory, or Princeton Review, represents, it appears, old high 
and dry Calvinism, whereas the Bibliotheca is the organ of the ‘‘ New England 
Theology,’’ which seems to be a kind of ‘‘low church”? Presbyterianism, a ‘‘ new 
and improved Calvinism,’’ which may in some questions have taken some colour 
from German influences. It seems the Repertory had given over the discussion on 
the sensible ground that it was becoming too personal; but the Bibliotheca, not 
content with this mode of withdrawal from the controversy, persists in its own 
vindication, and that of the body it represents. Having seen but one side of the 
controversy, we shall abstain from any opinion upon its merits. 


The METHODIST QUARTERLY REVIEW for January is even less than 
usually theological, but is, nevertheless, a very able and interesting number. The 
first article, On Faith and Science, has reference to Comte’s Positive Philosophy, a 
very clear and satisfactory report of which is here given. Latin Lexicography, isa 
useful, and Dante an elegant paper, which the lovers of the great Italian poet will do 

- well to read. It is a genial and discriminating article, the writer of which regards 
Dante as, ‘in the true sublime, inferior to Milton. He has nothing equal to Milton’s 
Satan, yet he falls short only a little. His Inferno is full of well sustained sublimity. 
The sublime of Milton, is often like the deafening peal, which ceases; in Dante, it is 
like a heavy roar, varying its tone, but never parting with its strength. If Milton is 
more impressive, Dante is more copious ; if the former has a loftier, the latter has a 
stronger and more even flight.’’ The article on Methodist Preaching, is, in the 

main, an argument for extempore preaching, and urges the retention of this, and the 
other characteristics of the old Methodist preaching. ‘‘ The two greatest preachers 
of modern times, Whitfield and Robert Hall, were extemporizers ; their written ser- 
mons were composed after delivery. We have said that the Wesleyan preachers of 

England are, as a body the best sermonizers, and the most successful speakers in the 

United Kingdom ; and they are the only extemporizers in it, except the Roman 

Catholics. Such a thing as a manuscript sermon is not seen in the pulpits of the 

continent, except when American or English clergymen happen to ascend them. If 
the European clergy, Catholic or Protestant, write their discourses, they have, never- 
theless, the good sense to deliver them memoriter, and thereby save them from the 
dullness of reading.’’ There are some mistakes in this, the reading of sermons being 
by no means so universal in the United Kingdom as the writer supposes. The other 
papers are ‘‘ On the tendency of current events in the Moral and- Material World,” 
which has no fault but that of being too short; followed by a learned classical paper 
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‘On the Antigone of Sophocles ;’’ and succeeded by one ‘‘ On William Penn,” with 
reference to the recent charges against his character by Mr. Macaulay, and their 
refutation by Mr. Dixon. ‘‘ Without being intellectually great, he did that, by the 
unity, energy, and directness of his purposes, which greatness failed to accomplish ; 
and, without being the faultless monster which his eulogists endeavour to depict him, 
he was a high-souled, manly, and open-hearted Englishman—a friend who never 
shrank from avowing his affection, a patriot who scorned to conceal his sentiments, 
and a Christian who was never ashamed of his cross.’”’ This is certainly a capital 
number of one of the ablest and most readable of the American quarterlies. 


FEBRUARY. 


The NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, No. XXXII., for February, contains an able an 
interesting contribution to Sacred Literature, in an article (No. V.) on Dr. “ Davidson’s 
Introduction to the New Testament. We commend it to the notice of our readers. The 
writer considers that “the very idea of the existence of a Protevangelium involves a 
high improbability,” ... and that “it is not by any means clear that the three synop- 
tical evangelists made use of one another. Such a thing might, indeed, account for 
some similarities, but how then shall we explain the numerous discrepancies in struc- 
ture and arrangement, or what reason shall we assign for so many gospels? The truth 
is, that the whole inquiry is toa great extent superfluous. The phenomenon of resem- 
blance among the three gospels is neither so uniform or so striking as to necessitate the 
formation of such theories. Let three honest and intelligent men write the life of a 
friend and teacher—let it be their object to present a faithful, literary portrait, and let 
it be considered necessary to such fidelity that a special account of his more remark- 
able sayings be given, and that the scenes and results of his more striking actions be 
described. Now, where might we expect similarity in three such biographies? Plainly 
where they record the sayings of their common Master, and when they describe the 
peculiarity of his most famous deeds. The case stands precisely so with the Gospels. 
Real and direct similarity is found principally in their records of Christ’s lessons and 
conversations. .... In the sections of simple narration, where each Evangelist was free 
to use his own diction, verbal similarity rarely occurs.” 


The February Number of the CHRISTIAN OBSERVER contains a paper entitled 
“ Drink Water out of thine own Cistern.” The writer thinks that the present gene- 
ration “has appreciated to a far greater degree than most of its predecessors the ad- 
vantages arising from the sympathy and co-operation of their fellow-men,” and “ to 
such an extent has this spirit gone that what we stand in danger of at the present 
day is a want of individuality—a want of minds standing out from the mass. This 
matter is of some importance. 

In the Review department there is a notice of a remarkable work entitled The 
History of the Church of Rome to the end of the Episcopate of Damascus, a.v. 384, 
by the Rev. Edward J. Shepherd, Rector of Luddesdown. Mr. Shepherd says— “ I 
think 1 have proved—or to say the least have given such indications as will lead to 
the proof—that some documents which have been quoted as authorities in the history 
of the early Christian Church, are neither genuine nor authentic ; that they were not 
written by the persons to whom they are ascribed, and that the alleged facts which 
they contain are fictions; that they are, in short, forgeries of a date later than that 
which they bear, or to which they pretend.”’ The reviewer adds—“ Few readers of 
ecclesiastical history have failed to mark with peculiar interest the record of the say- 
ings and acts of Cyprian; yet Mr. Shepherd suspects the whole history of this singular 
personage to be a fable. Not content with supposing that several treatises, and the 
large collection of letters which bears his name, are interpolated to suit a purpose—he 
imagines them to be forgeries from beginning to end—the product of a corrupt age, 
for the purpose of establishing the right of the Church of Rome to interfere in the 
government of other Churches.”.... Mr. Shepherd has laid the Church of Christ 
under deep and lasting obligation, even although all may not go to the same length 
of scepticism with regard to the documents of antiquity, and ‘we hope that he will 
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proceed with his promised volume on S¢. Augustine.” Then follows a learnedly 
written notice of the “‘ Makamat; or Rhetorical Anecdotes of Hariri of Basra,” trans- 
lated from the original Arabic, with Annotations, by the Rev. Theodore Preston :— 
“ By the term Makamat is generally meant a sort of composition consisting of both 
verse and prose which a single speaker recites standing.” Hariri, as his name implies, 
was a trader in silk, and “was an extraordinary proficient in Arabian literature, and 
the most learned and eloquent writer of his country.”.... What makes the work of 
Hariri of great value to the student of the Scriptures is the fact, that it abounds in 
archaisms, proverbial expressions, and ancient grammatical and rhetorical usages, 
which exist to a very considerable extent in the Hebrew Bible, but are to be found in 
no other Arabian author. We join heartily in the counsel of the reviewer, that as Mr. 
Preston has so far succeeded in his first essay, ‘‘ that he would betake himself to the 
far more engaging, more widely extended, useful, and honourable field of exertion that 
lies before him; we mean the elucidation of Holy Scripture.” ‘No science can com- 
pare to it in importance, and no quarter can supply to it the same species of contribu- 
tion which he has learned to explore.” The purely Oriental character and structure 
of the Old Testament, “ defies in a thousand ways the efforts of ingenious conjecture, 
and demands elucidations derived from Oriental research—a method which certainly 
has not hitherto been sufficiently applied to it.” 


The SCOTTISH CONGREGATIONAL MAGAZINE for February contains a 
paper worthy of notice, ‘‘ The Influence of Study on the Spiritual Health of the Stu- 
dent.” “If ever the subject of ministerial piety were pre-eminently indispensable, it is 
so at the present time. The almost universal complaint of religious apathy in the 
Churches shews that there is required a peculiar class of men to rouse them, and 
bring them back to a healthy tone and to practical Christian activity, and men of 
languid piety are not the men to do this. Spiritual decay is always an insidious 
disease, but the danger is aggravated if there are none to mark the symptoms, to sound 
the alarm, and promptly to apply the proper remedies.” 


The EVANGELICAL CHRISTENDOM. The subject of this month’s paper is 
“The Present State of Evangelical Religion in French Switzerland,” by the Rev. 
Professor Baup, of Lausanne. The intelligence is from France, Germany, Sweden, 
Portugal, and Smyrna. 


The JEWISH INTELLIGENCER, a monthly journal of the proceedings of the 
London Society for Promoting Christianity among the Jews, contains in the February 
and March numbers an interesting paper on the “ Voice of Israel from the Rocks of 
Sinai.” 


The BIBLE AND THE PEOPLE contains a vigorous paper on the “ Battle of 
Life, and How to Win it.’ It is the first of a series of papers on the Temptation of 
our Lord, in which the writer notices three points of special importance :— 

“ Ist. That temptation of man in paradise, or since by Satan, or whatever deceiv- 
ing agency, is not simply an assertion of the Bible, but a fact in nature and society, 
going on every day; therefore the Bible is not responsible for these things, it only 
comes to remedy them, by such lessons as the temptation of Christ. 

“2dly. The value of Christ’s temptation consists in ‘its being thus applicable to our 
life, a symbol or lesson on the way mankind are tempted.’ If it were only history— 
if it ended in Christ, it would be only a scene of wonder and mystery, doubt and 
confusion. 

“ 3dly. We have in this scene not only a picture of our temptations, but the secret 
of our possible victory—our certain victory—if we become strong in the Lord who 
was tempted.” 

After some just animadversions on a very objectionable volume, entitled Social 
Statics, by Herbert Spencer, there is a pleasing culling of a fewof Shakspere’s beauties. 
While the writer admits that there are “spots of impurity which here and there 
diminish the fairness of his beauty,” he maintains “the immense preponderance of 
higher qualities ; useful, practical truths, wrapped up gracefully in witty expressions ; 
elevated and noble sentiments, uttered in language of befitting sublimity, and altogether 
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calculated to wipe out baser impressions, except with those whose impurity needs but 
slight occasions ; for in reading Shakspere, as in everything else, it is every one to his 
taste, and men will select their own appropriate food. Those who wish to enlarge their 
thoughts, to escape from every-day littleness, to refresh and invigorate their whole 
mental frame, by an excursion into the vast world of intellect, with its forests, and 
mountains, and torrents, and its quieter scenes of loveliness, have here a large and free 
domain conquered and subdued to them as a perpetual inheritance.” The article is a 
fine string of pearls, and though a little foreign to our Journal, yet is healthful to the 
spirit from the pleasing manner in which it points out the fine sentiments and fair 
pictures which the poet so exquisitely sets before us. 


MARCH. 


The THEOLOGICAL CRITIC for March opens with an article on The Credi- 
bility of Revelation, from the pen of Mr. Johnstone, whose Jsrael after the Flesh is 
reviewed in our Journal. This article is a searching examination of Mr. Greg’s 
Creed of Christendom, and ably sets forth and exposes the views of the school of 
writers, in England and the United States, ‘‘ upon theological and biblical matters, 
of avowed infidel principles, while yet claiming the title of Christians and even of 
clergymen.”’ The article which follows consists of remarks on the first eleven chap- 
ters of Dr. Henderson’s Isaiah. ‘‘ This translation is generally accurate and literal, 
shewing a good knowledge of the Hebrew idiom, yet not often departing unneces- 
sarily from the Hebrew authorized version, but frequently more terse and concise, 
happily transferring into our own tongue the force and beauty of the original.’’ Yet 
there are some passages in which the authorized version and some in which Bishop 
Lowth’s would appear preferable, and with instances of this the paper is occupied. 
We have next a curious account of Gottschalk and the Predestinarian Controversy 
of the Ninth Century, the history of which is justly described as ‘‘ both interesting 
from the character and sufferings of the man himself, and instructive, as presenting 
us with a lively picture of theological activity and ability in a century which is too 
often supposed to have been an age of intellectual darkness.’’ The fourth article is 
Romans ix. x. xi. explained by way of Paraphrase. The fifth is part of a review 
of Newman’s Lectures on the present posiiion of Catholics in England, followed by 
part of a paper founded on the Rev. H. Browne’s Cycle of Egyptian Chronology, 
and probably by Mr. Browne himself. The number concludes with a short paper 
on 1 Tim. iv. 7—10, which forms a good specimen of New Testament criticism. 
This is a good number of this ably conducted journal, and not so heavy as some 
that we have seen. The editor writes in the first person singular, which in a publi- 
cation of this kind is startling from its strangeness, especially as the contributors 
mostly write in the established first person plural. 


The CHRISTIAN OBSERVER has for its first article one on the Temptation, the 
place of which in the story of the Incarnation, the writer thinks, is less as presenting 
to us a model of human obedience, as in manifesting to us the perfect righteousness of 
the man Christ Jesus. ‘Though the narrative is singularly rich in food for contem- 
plation of the Lord Jesus as ‘the great example and companion of men,’ it holds a 
place distinct in significance and high importance in regard to the primary object of 
the Incarnation.” 

In the Review department there is a long and able article on Bequests To 
CuaritaBLe Uses :—“ If there be one time more than another when undue influ- 
ence, whether of man or things, does its work on the human mind, a dying hour is 
that time. Take even a man of enlightened understanding, one who has not now for 
the first time to compose his thoughts into a religious frame; yet even he is unfit at 
that moment duly to weigh the duties which belong to a testamentary act. If super- 
stition does not darken his judgment, yet the full reality of things to come, their 
transcendent excellence, their pre-eminent claims, the nothingness of this world as 
compared with the eternal future, may in many cases present religious objects to the 
mind in too strong contrast with family claims.” 
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The WESLEYAN METHODIST MAGAZINE contains some __ interesting 
“ Memorials of Christian David, of Herrnhut,” compiled, by the Rev. John P. Lock- 
wood, from various sources. This honoured name is suggestive of interesting religious 
and historical associations. The able papers entitled Hora Brsric# are continued ; 
subject of the March number, the EpistLes To THE SEvEN Cuurcues; No. II. 
SMYRNA. 


The BIBLE AND THE PEOPLE continues the “ Battle of Life, and how to 
Win it; or the Moral of our Lord’s Temptation.” It is very elaborately handled, 
After stating at some length the various opinions, conjectures, and explanations as to 
“its machinery, or the external events by which the spiritual truths contained in it 
are conveyed,” the writer adopts the opinion that it was mainly “a series of actual 
occurrences, which were at once historical and parabolical, that is real and significant 
events—events actually occurring, but like our Lord’s life in general, symbolical of 
spiritual truths and duties. These trials involve the main principles of human conduct. 
In the first scene of the Temptation, men are tempted to forego Providence, and follow 
passion or appetite instead of conscience and the Divine Will; in the second scene 
they are tempted to presume on Providence, go beyond their means, and all reason- 
able hope of security, tempting instead of trusting to Providence ; and doing all this to 
maintain appearances before men. The corrective is, therefore, a reasonable estimate 
of God’s Providence, and regard to His will. The remedy in the third scene is of a 
similar nature, such a regard for the approbation of God, as is willing to forego the 
most enticing offers, looking for another recompense, not selling ourselves to Satan for 
the ready money of temporal honours and advantages, to be repaid at death, but 
steadily adhering to the will and promises of God, serving Him alone, without any re- 
serve or attachment to mammon or ambition.” The Bible and the People is well 
fitted for distribution amongst the sceptical. 


The CHURCH OF ENGLAND MAGAZINE, amidst its varied interesting matter, 
contains the “ Annual Letter (the fifth) of the Bishop of Jerusalem.” Ten years have 
passed since the consecration of the first Protestant Bishop of Jerusalem, and his 
Lordship has still reason to complain of the “ dead apathy of the great number of the 
objects of our solicitude.” 


The UNITED PRESBYTERIAN MAGAZINE contains a paper entitled “ Chris. 
tianity suited to Man,” preliminary to a short series in answer to such questions as 
these :— Does not the Gospel carry on its front its own demonstration? Does not 
Christianity present an aspect so bland to men who will look on it, that they will feel 
assured of its love ; so dignified, that they will stand in awe of its majesty; so appro- 
priate to themselves, that they will acknowledge its truth, and confidently receive its 
doctrines.”” 
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OBITUARY. 


At Edinburgh, aged 70, the Rev. Christopher Anderson, the author of the 
Annals of the English Bible, and of the History of Irish Literature. Mr. Anderson 
was educated at Bristol, at the college of which Dr. Ryland was president. He in- 
tended, in early life, to accompany Drs. Carey, Marshman, and Ward to India, when 
the Baptist Missionary Society was established ; but being prevented by the state of 
his health, he settled at Edinburgh, where he has for nearly half a century been the 
respected pastor of a Baptist church. In Missionary work, both at home and abroad, 
he always took deep and active interest. He travelled much through Ireland, and 
knew well the state of the people. His historical narration of the various attempts 
to educate the Irish in their own tongue, is referred to by all who are engaged in 
Irish education and missions. Mr. Anderson visited Copenhagen some years ago, in 
order to obtain the protection of government for the Serampore mission. The 
king granted him an interview, received him cordially, and granted him a charter of 
incorporation. It is from the Serampore press that the Scriptures first began to be 
issued in the languages of the East ; and the names of Carey and of the other super- 
intendents of the Serampore mission, are memorable in the realms of literature as 
well as of the church. Mr. Anderson published, in 1845, the Annals of the English 
Bible, an historical account of the different English translations and editions of the 
Bible ; a work of much learning and research.—Literary Gazette, February 28th. 


At Andover, on the 4th January, at the age of 71, Professor Moses Stuart. 
He was born at Wilton, in Connecticut, in 1780, and educated at Yale College, 
where he was for two years a tutor. He afterwards studied law, but left law for 
divinity, and was for four years pastor of a church at New Haven. In 1810, he 
was appointed Professor of Sacred Literature in the Theological Seminary, at 
Andover, and held the place till the year 1848, when the infirmities of age and ill 
health obliged him to resign it. He is awarded by a writer in the Tribune, the 
praise of a singularly ardent temperament, an activity ever-seeking new spheres of 
exercise, in novel methods of exposition and original forms of illustration, in the 
advocacy of the system to which he was pledged. He gave a new impulse to theolo- 
gical learning, through his German studies, making it less metaphorical and more 
critical, removing it from thefield of abstract speculation to that of Biblical philology. 
His personal qualities were of an original and striking character, generous in dispo- 
sition, not without harmless traits of vanity, and occasional bursts of satire, he was 
a sturdy Puritan, and a genuine and enthusiastic love of good learning inspired his 
efforts.— American Literary World, January 17th. [We entertain the expectation 
of being furhished from America with a full memoir of this eminent Biblical scholar, 
for the next number of our Journal. | 


At Calcutta, Aug. 12, aged 50, the Hon. John Eliott D. Bethune, Fourth 
Legislative Member of the Supreme Council of India, and President of the Council 
of Education. Mr. Bethune’s name is immortalized in India by the establishment 
of a school in European hands, for native females of the higher classes. This achieve- 
ment, which all public men had considered a hopeless vision, was attained by Mr. 
Bethune pledging his word, that no attempt should be made to influence the religious 
faith of the pupils. A few hours before his death, Mr. Bethune placed his work in 
hands both European and native, most likely to carry it on in his own spirit, and 
also secured the school against immediate dissolution, by a legacy sufficient to meet 
its expenses for six months, besides a bequest of 30,000 rupees for the completion 
of the building.—Gentleman’s Magazine, January, 1852. 


At Edinburgh, on Dec. 6th, in his 78th year, George Dunbar, M.A., Professor 
of Greek Literature in the University of Edinburgh, and F.R.S.E. Mr. Dunbar 
was born at Coldingham, in Berwickshire. He was of humble parentage, and was de- 
signed in early life as a gardener ; but, having received serious injury by a fall from a 
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tree, he was thus incapacitated for the humble occupation to which he had been destined. 
While still suffering from the immediate effects of his injury, he attracted the notice 
of a neighbouring proprietor, who aided him in pursuing a liberal education, and was 
ultimately rewarded by seeing him appointed Professor of Greek in the University of 
Edinburgh in 1805. His publications in connexion with the language and literature 
to which he had devoted himself, were numerous. His most important work is a 
Greek-English Lexicon, with Addenda and Critical Remarks on various passages in the 
classic authors and in the New Testament. On it the author was engaged for a period 
of eight years, and of his assiduous industry and unwearied research it is an enduring 
memorial.— Gentleman’s Magazine, February, 1852. 





Inspiration. We have been requested by the author of the article in No. X. of 
the Old Series to state, that a paper in reply to that in No. XIV. has not been in- 
serted, because it appeared inexpedient to re-open in the New Series the discussions 
of the Old. 


A letter from W. S., in answer to Dr. Tregelles (in our last), has been received, 
but too late for insertion in this Number. 


The new postal arrangements afford greatly increased facilities for the transmis- 
sion of books, manuscripts, etc. ; but in availing themselves of these, we request 
our Correspondents to observe that the parcel must not contain anything sealed, so 
as to preclude inspection, nor any letter sealed or unsealed ; and that the parcels must 
always be prepaid by affixing postage stamps to the amount. In the neglect of these 
precautions, double letter postage will be charged for the parcel, however heavy. 
Any written or printed matter, bound or in sheets or separate leaves, as well as 
proof sheets with writing in the margin, may thus be forwarded either separately 
or together ; anything, in fact, except letters. 











Walton and Mitchell, Printers, Wardour-street, Oxford-street. 














